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-PHAT period of the Athenian hiſtory, 
| which 1s 'included within the #ra of 
Piſiſtratus and the death of Menander the 
comic poet, may be juſtly ſtiled he /iterary 
age of Greece. 1 propoſe to dedicate ſome 
| of theſe papers to a review of that period; _ 
but- as the earlier ages of poetry, though in 
general obſcure, yet afford much intereſting 
_ matter of enquiry, it will be proper to take 
up the: Athenian hiſtory from its origin, 
becauſe it 1s fo conneRed with the account 
1 mean to give, that I cannot otherwiſe 
Preſerve that -order and | continuation. my 
þ point of time, which perſpicuity requires. 
. This account may properly be called a 
hiſtory of the human underſtanding within 
Vor, V. ic a ko : 
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a period pecularly favourable to the pro- 
duction of genius; and, though I cannot 


expect that my labour will in the end fur- 


niſh any thing more than what every literary 
man has ſtored in his memory, or can reſort 
to in his books, fill it will have the merit 
of being a ſele&tion uninterrupted and un- 
mixed with other events, that crowd and 
obſcure 1t 1n the original relations, to which 
he muſt otherwiſe refer. The wars, both 
foreign and domeſtic, which the ſmall com- 
munities of Greece were perpetually en- 
gaged in, occupy much the greater part of 

the hiſtorian's attention, and the reader, 
whoſe inquiries are direfted to the ſubject 
I am about to treat of, muſt make his way 
through many things, not very intereſting 


to an "elegant and inquiſitive mind, before 


he can diſcover, 


Lid S ophocles e& T, bei et Eſchylus utile Ret IN .- 


Such will not envy me the labour of having 
turned over a heavy maſs of ſcholiaſts and 
grammarians, or heſitate to prefer accept- 
ing the reſult of my inquiries to the taſk of 
following the like track. 1 in Pet of his 
own. Foie -: 
... +, The 
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The Athenians were a moſt extraord1- | 
nary people ; eminent in arms and 1n arts : 
| Of their military atchievements I do not 
profeſs to treat, and if the reader takes leſs 
delight in hearing of the ravages of war 
than of the progreſs of literature, he may, 
in the contemplation of theſe placid ſcenes, 
undiſturbed by tumult and unſtained with 
blood, experience ſome degree of that calm 
recreation of mind, which deludes life of 
:ts ſolicitude, and forms the temperate en- 
joyment of a contemplative man. 

 Ogyges 18 generally ſuppoſed to have 
been the founder of the Athenian monarchy, 
but in what ra of the world we ſhall place - 
this illuſtrious perſon, whether he was Noah 
or one of the Titans, grandſon to Jupiter 
_ or contemporary with Moſes, is an enquiry, 
which the learned have agitated with much 
zeal and very little ſucceſs. It is however 
agreed that there was a grievous flood in his 
= time, which deluged the province afterwards 
F called Attica; but that happily for King 
= Oegyges, being a perſon of gigantic ſtature, 
he ſurvived the general calamity. . A period 
of one hundred and eighty-nine years fuc- 
Comme to this flood, in which this province 


'Bz remained 


ms OO OE mn. TED > | > 
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remained ſo depopulated, that it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed no king reigned over it till 
the time of Cecrops, the founder of Athens, 


from him at firſt named Cecropia. 


Cecrops made many prudent inſtitutes 


for the benefit of his riſing ſtate during a 


long reign of fifty years, and, by eſtabliſh- 
ing the rites of matrimony, aboliſhed the 
promiſcuous commerce of the ſexes, in 


which they lived before his time; by theſe 


and other regulations, upon a general num- 
bering of all his ſubjects, he found the male 


adults in his dominions to amount to twenty 
thouſand, every perſon of the above deſcrip-_ 


tion being dire&ed to bring a ſtone in his 


hand and caſt it down in a ftated place ; 


This prince, being an Egyptian, introduced 
the mythology of his native country, upon 


which ſo many Grecian fables were formed, 
and from which a learned modern has with 


great ſagacity traced a very curious analogy 
with the Moſaic accounts of the early ages : 


The Greeks adopted the tables without 


comprehending their alluſions, and there- 


_ upon formed the conſtitution of a” religion, 


which kept poſſeſſion of great part of the 


world, till revelation EINE its errors and 


_ 
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enlightened the Gentile nations. Till Ce- 
crops. erected altars to Jupiter, made liba- 
tions and eſtabliſhed his worſhip, he was 
not known 1in Greece as a God: He ſet up 
the image of Mercury, ſacrificed to Saturn, 
Ops, Rhea, Juno, and Minerva, and was 
in fa& the inſtitutor of the Pagan theology: 
The gods of Cecrops were ſoon made uſeful 
inſtruments in the hand of the founder of a 
monarchy, for before he could induce his 
people to cultivate the dry and barren coyn- 
try of Attica, he was forced to play off his, 
new machinery, by raifing a conteſt in hea» 
ven between Neptune and Minerva for the, 
patronage of Cecropia, the capital of his 
new einpire:; He found intereſt enough with 


the detties. to .turn their decifion in Mi- 


nerva's favour; and by this contrivance he 
diverted his ſubjects from their maritime at- 


tachments to agriculture, and particularly to 


the cultivation of the olive : To ſtrengthen 
ſtill further the tutelary title of Minerva, . 
he enforced the dedication of the city, by 
changing its-name from Cecropia to Athene, 
a ſacrifice few founders would have made, 
and a ſtrong proof of his good ſenſe and 
byaxnta for government. 1f the reader recol- 
FTP Bz lects 
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lects the ſtory Ovid' relates of Minerva's 
treatment of Erichthonius, Cecrops's ſon, he 
will not conceive highly of the gratitude, or 
even purity of that virgin deity's character 
though as we are ſetting out upon. the 
Athenian ground, it may be not very pru- 
dent to talk ſcandal of Minerva ; 


At virgo efl==negat Aglaurus, negat anguis apertus, 
(Dar. ParYG. lib. 2. 


Cecrops enjoyed his new government for 
the ſpace of fifty years,. but his attachment 
to his native ſoil of Egypt drew him into an 
unlucky expedition with King Pharoah, in 
whoſe company he was drowned:1n-the Red 
Sea, whilſt in purſuit of the Iſraelites ; not- 
withſtanding which we are informed, upon 
the authority of the poet Euripides, that 
he was tranflated into the ſtarry ſphere, and 
became a conſtellation of ſome dignity after: 
his death ; and if we conſider what obliga- 
- tions this prince had conferred: on: the gods, 
as well as men, we ſhall not think him too 
highly rewarded ; on the contrary, we muſt 
own he was rather hardly dealt with both 
by Minerva as well as Mercury; the former 
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with a dragon, and the latter betrayed his 
daughter into a falſe ſtep ; an attachment, 
- which though it does not convict her of vul- 
garity of taſte, certainly does no credit to 
the chaſtity of her morals, or the gratitude 
of her {educer. 
| Cranaus ſucceeded on the death of Ce- 
crops, and after a reign of nine years was 
depoſed by Amphictyon, who ſeized the 
throne of Athens, and rendered his name 
memorable to poſterity by eſtabliſhing the 
great Council or Law-Courts of the Am- 
phif&tyons, who held their meetings at Ther- 
mopyle. This prince introduced the prac- 
tice of diluting and mixing wines ; a prac- 
| tice that obtained through all Greece for 
many ages; In memory of which ſober in- 
ſtitution, Amphi&yon erected an altar to 
Bacchus the Upright, and placed it in the 
Temple of the Hours : He alſo conſecrated 
an altar to the nymphs near at hand in the. 
ſame Temple, that mankind might thereby 
be kept in mind of the gracefulneſs of tem- 
perance; and it is not eaſy to find any in- 
ſtance in the pagan worſhip, where ſuper- 
ſtition has been applied to more elegant or 
tyoral purpoſes. In ſmall communities fuch 
B4 regulations 
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regulations may be carried into effect, where , 
all the people are under the eye of the.ſove-- 

_ reign,. and in the. ſame ſpirit of reformation: 
Amphi&tyon publiſhed an edi&, that none 
of his ſubjeC&ts ſhould indulge themſelves in. 
the uſe of undiluted wine, except. in one 

{mall glaſs after their meals to give them a. 
taſte of the potency of the god ; under this: 
reſtriction he permitted the free uſe of di-- 
luted wines, provided they obſerved in. their. 
meetings to addreſs their hbations to & wad 
ter, the preſerver of man's health.. 

'This virtuous uſurper, after an admini- 
ftration of ten years, was in his turn expelled: 
from the throne of Athens by that Erech- 
thonius, the ſon of Cecrops, whom * Mi-' 
nerva ſhut up in a cheſt with his companion: 

' the dragon, and committed to the: keeping 
of his ſiſters : This is the perſon whom Ho-- 
mer mentions in his ſecond book of the. 
Tiad by the name of Erechtheus: He is 
celebrated for having firſt yoked horſes to' a 
chariot, and alſo for introducing | the ufe e of | 
vlver coin in Attica, | 


1 o 
-: 
Fi "*.. 


» 


Primys Erechthinias | eurrus et guatuor aufſus |! 
 Jungere Equos, rapidiſq; rotis-inſiftere Fidter. 
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But the inſtitutions which have rendered 
the name of Erechthonius famous to all 
- poſterity, are thoſe of the Eleuſynian Myl- 
teries and the feaſts of the Panathenza. 
The firſt of theſe he eſtabliſhed in honour 
of Ceres, on account of a ſea{onable ſupply 
of corn from the granaries of Egypt, when 
the city and territory of Athens were in 
imminent danger of. ſtarving by an extra- 
ordinary drought : Theſe ſacred myſteries 
were of Egyptian origin, and as they con- 
ſiſted of forms and rites, unintelligible to 
the vulgar, and probably very little com- 
prehended even by the initiated, the ſecret 
was well kept. | 

As for the Panathenza, they were inſti- 
tuted, as:their name indicates, in honour. of 
Minerva, and were the great feſtival of the 


Athenians : The celebration was originally TY 


comprized in one day, but afterwards it was 
extended to ſeveral, and the various athletic 
games and races, with the recitation of 
poems, [that accompanied it, attracted an 
immenlc reſort of ſpectators. Every ſpecies 
of contention, both on foot and horſeback, 
drew the bold and adventrous to the field 
of tame, whilſt the: prizes for muſic and the 
OS. rival 
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rival diſplay of the drama in after-times 
recreated the aged, the elegant, and the 
learned : The conquerors in the ſeveral 


games gave entertainments to their friends, 


in which they preſided, crowned: with olive 


in honour of the guardian deity : Theſe 
were ſcenes of the greateſt feſtivity,. till, 
when Athens had ſubmitted' to the Roman 


yoke, thoſe ſanguinary conquerors intro- 


duced the combats of gladiators into theſe 


favorite ſolemnities. Every age had its ſhare 
in contributing to the ſpectacle; the old 
men walked in proceſſion with branches of 
olive in their hands, the young in armour 
with ſhield and ſpear ; the labouring pea- 
 fants with ſpades, and their wives with 


water-buckets: The boys crowned with 


garlands, and dreſſed in frocks or ſurplices 
of ' white, chaunted hymns to Minerva ; 
and the girls followed with baſkets, in which 
the ſacrificing utenſils were contained. 

A ſuperftition, ſupported by ſplendor, 
and enlivened with feſtivity, was well cal- 

culated to keep a __ hold enced the bu- 
- man mind, 
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TT Eleuſynian Myſteries, inſtituted by 
Erechthonius, were celebrated in the 
time of autumn every fifth year at Eleuſis, 
where a great concourſe of people met upon 
the occafion : The ceremonies of initiation 
were preceded by facrifices, prayers, and 
ablutions ; the candidates were exerciſed in 
trials of ſecrecy, and prepared by vows of 
continence ; every circumſtance was con- 
trived to render the a& as awful and ſtriking 
as poſſible ; the initiation was performed at 
midnight, and the candidate was taken into - 
an interior ſacriſty of the temple, with a 
myrtle garland on h1s head; here he was ex- 

amined if he had du'y performed his ſtated 
ablutions ; clean hands, a pure heart, and 
a native proficiency in the Greek tongue 
were indiſpenſible requiſites ; having paſſed 
this examination, he was admitted into the 
temple, which was an edifice. of immenſe 
magnitude ; after proclamation made that 
the ftrifteſt filence ſhould be obſerved, 
_ the officiating prieſt took out the ſacred vo- 
lumes containing the myſteries ; theſe books 
B 6 A were 
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were written in a ſtrange charaQter, inter- 
ſperſed with the figures of animals and va- 
rious emblems and hieroglyphics ; they were 
preſerved in a cavity between two large 
blocks of ſtone, cloſely fitted to each other, 
and they were carefully replaced by the 
prieft with much folemnity, after he had 


explained what was neceflary to the initiated. 


out of them. The initiated were enjoined. 


to honour their parents, to reverence the- 


immortal gods, and abſtain from particular 


| forts of diet, particularly tame fowls, fiſh, 


beans, and certain ſorts of apples. 


When this was finiſhed, the prieſts began 
to play off the whole machinery of the- 
temple in all its terror ; doleful groans and 
tamentations broke out from the fane, thick. 
and ſudden darkneſs involved the temple,. 
momentary gleams of light flaſhed forth. 
every now and then with tremblings, as if 
an earthquake had ſhaken the edifice ;. 
ſometimes the coruſcations continued long: 
enough to diſcover all the ſplendor of the 


ſhrines and images, accompanied with 


voices in concert, dancings and muſic; at 
| other times, during the darkneſs, ſeverities 
were exerciſed upon the initiated by perſons 

unſeen; 
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® unſeen ; they were dragged to the ground 
by the hair of their heads, and there beaten 
and laſhed, without knowing from whort 
the blows proceeded, or why they were in- 
' flifted: Lightnings and thunderings an 
dreadful apparitions were occaſionally played 
off, with every invention to terrify and afto- 
niſh ; at length, upon a voice crying out 
Conx ! Ompax ! the ceremony was concluded 
and the initiated diſmiſſed. The garment 
worn-upon'this occaſion was not 'to be laid 
aſide, whilſt it would hang together, and 
the ſhreds were then to be dedicated at 
ſome ſhrine, as a tattered trophy of the due 
performance of the myſteries of Ceres. 
Theſe initiations were conceived to lead 
3 to the enjoyment 'of a happter lot in this 
2X - life, and to fit a'man for a more dignified 
3 place amongſt the bleft hereafter ; and they 
were in ſuch peneral reſpe&, that it af- 
forded great cauſe 'of reproach againſt So- 
crates, for having negle&ed his initiation. 
"The vows of ſecrecy, and the penalties to be 
inflicted on violation, were as binding as 
could poſſibly be deviſed. 
Hitherto the rifing ſtate of Athens had 
not been engaged i in war, but no ſooner was 
it 
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it involved in diſputes with the Eleuſynians, 
on account of ſome predatory incurſions, 
than the idea took its riſe of devoting human 
victims to appeaſe the hoſtile divinities, 
and to. purchaſe conqueſt by the oblation 
of what was deareſt and moſt valuable in 
life. Ke 
As we are now approaching towards the 
time of Homer, who records inſtances of 
this ſort, it may be cunous to mark when 
that ſavage ſuperſtition had its origin. No 
example occurs to me in Grecian ſtory ante- 
cedent to Erechthonius, who, in obedience 
to an oracle, ſacrificed one of his daughters, 
and ſome fay all, to purchaſe thereby ſuc- 
cels againſt the Eleuſymians. It is however 
a matter of leſs wonder than regret how 
this idea ſhould obtain ſo generally ; when 
a people are in the habit of making animal 
 facrifices a part of their worſhip, and whoſe. 
religion it is to believe that interceſſion can 
be made to the gods, and favours obtained 
by the blood of viftims taken from the brute 
creation, the thought of aſcending a ſtep 
higher in the dignity of the oblation, natu- 
rally leads to the hope. of purchaſing a | 
greater reward, . With theſe ideas enthu- 
fiaſtic 
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| faſtic ſpirits, like Decivs and Curtius 
amongſt the Romans, ruſhed upon ſelf-de- 
ſtru&tion, and Erechthonius, king of Athens, 
devoted his daughters, Codrus himſelf —7fF 
the blood of bulls and | oats and th: athes of a 
heifer, ſprinkling 1h2 unclean, ſanifieth to the 
purifying of the flejh, how much more ſhall the 
blood, &c. &c. &c, There 1s a wild wag- 
nanimity in the 1dea kig'.ly captivating : 
Cicero tore than once alludes to this aftion 
of Erecl.ti.onius, and in his oration for 
Sextus exclaims—Shal! I after ſo many itluſ- 
trious deeds ſhrink from death, which even the 
daughters of Erechthonius, with all the weak- 
neſs of their ſex about them, reſigned them. ves 
* 270 without regret © Let the mind be poſlefled 
* with the perſuaſion of immortal happineſs 
| { ; annexed to the act, and there will be no 
* want of candidates to ſtruggle for the glo- - 
© rious prerogative. Erechthonius and his 
_ daughters were affociated to the deities after 
their death, altars were dedicated and a 
temple erefted to them in the citadel of 
Athens, where divine honours were paid to 
their memories. The Eleuſynians were de- 
feated and deſpoiled of all they poſleſled, 
except the myſteries of Ceres abovemen- 
pas tioned ; 
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tioned; of theſe they were left in undi[- 
turbed enjoyment : Their king Eumolpus 

was ſlain 1n battle, but Neptune, whoſe fon 
he was, revenged his loſs by ſtriking his Con» 
queror dead with his trident. 

Thus periſhed Erechthonius by immortal 
hands, if we take the authority of Euri- 
Pides the tragic 'poet, after he had reigned 
fifty years in Athens: In his time the peo- 
ple of Attica, heretofore called Cecropians, 
took the name of Athenians : 'Ovid, whoſe 
metamorphoſes mix much ancient truth _ 
with fable, ſays that this prince at his death 
teft it doubtful with poſterity, whether he excet- 
Jed moſt in juſtice as @ King, or in military 
glory as a General, _ 

Ageus, the reputed father of 'Theſeus, 
was'the (eighth king of Athens, 'reckoning 
from Cecrops, and'fon of Pandion'II. grand- 
fon of 'Erechthonius, -the crown havingy de- 

 Teended regularly from father to ſon: through 
 feveral generations : After remaining child- 
Heſs for'ſeveral years, he conſulted the oracle 
at Delphi upon the mode of obtaining an 
_ Heir; to a very pla queſtion he obtained. a 
very obſcure anſwer, and, not being able 
to ſolve the enigma himſelf, conſulted'feve- 
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ral perſons upon the interpretation. of it, and 
” amongſt others his friend Pittheus, king of 
Treezene, from whoſe ſagacity he promiſed 
himſelf a ſolution of the difficulty : This: 
wile prince had a davghter named AMthra, 
and ſhe having admitted Mygeus to. a ſecret 
conſultation by night 1n the fane of Minerva, 
* proved a more able interpreter of the Del- 
= phic oracle than her father, and put Zgeus 
in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes by bearing hinv a 
ſon : This ſon was the hero Theſeus; but 
it cannot be diſguiſed, that! a doubt was 
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} flarted, whether Neptune had not a better 
= claim to the child than Zgeus; for the 
= princeſs Zthra. is charged with admitting 
W both viſitors in the ſame evening, and when 
= the controverſy/lies between a mortal and an 


= :mmortal lover, the moſt that can be faid 
= for Ageus 1s, that it leaves the caſe doubts 
ful.! 'The king of Athens put in his claim, 
by leaving his' ford and: ſandals in cuſtody 
of *\Aithra, "when he' underſtood' ſhes was 
== pregnant, enjoining her to'let the childy if 
$Þ ' he proved a fon, remain” at Trezene, until 
7 he became adult, and had ftrength enough 
== to remove a block of ſtone, under which 
he 2s has: pledges; oh the hilt of\the 
5 {word, 
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{word, which was 1vory, he cauſed to be en- 


graved his name. and titles, and Ageus de- 


clared he would acknowledge the bearer of 
thoſe pledges, and adopt him as his heir : 
['This being done, he returned to Athens, 
and celebrated the Panathenza with uncom- 
mon ſplendor. 

This monarch filled the throne of Athens 
for the ſpace of forty-eight years, and ter- 
minated his life by caſting himſelf into the 
ſea, thence called ZAgean, in deſpair upon 
diſcovering the veſſel, that brought his ſon 
Theſeus from his Cretan expedition againſt 
the Minotaur, approach the ſhores of Attica 
with black fails, when the fignal of life and 
victory was to be the contrary diiplay of 


' White ones, which Theſeus by a fatal negle& 


had failed to put out upon his Fomung in 
ſight of the coaſt. 

The impatient and deſpairing parent pre- 
Cipitated himſelf into the ocean, and the ſon 


{ſucceeded to his throne, There is no hero 


in antiquity, who for his magnanimity, his 
adventures, or the exquiſite beauty and per- 


feftion -of his perſon has been. more cele- 
 brated than Theſeus: In ſome of the actions. 


of : his life _ he performed real and diſtin- 


oP 
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guiſhed ſervices to his country ; in others he: 
appears to have been governed merely by an 
extravagant and wild paſſion for adventure: 
No hero has furniſhed more themes to the 
poets, and few princes have at times deſerved 
better of their ſubje&ts : By his valour in 
ation and the terror of his name he cleared 
many regions of thoſe lawleſs clans of rob- 
bers and plunderers, with which they were 
infeſted to the diſgrace and danger of ſo-, 
ciety : Ambitious to emulate the fame of 
his contemporary Hercules, he ſeems ſome- 
times to have forgotten that he had ſub- 
jets under his care and command, and. 
roved about in queſt of adventures, the 
general champion of diſtreſs, and the ſworn 
exterminator of monſters and tyrants, where- 
ever they were to be found : Preceded by- 
his axe-bearers in commemoration of his de- 
ſtruction of the robbers, and carrying on. 
his ſhoulder the ponderous club of Cory-_ 
7 netes, whom he vanquiſhed, he marched. 
2 1a triumph to Delphi, like another Her- 
2X cules after his labours.: The bulls of Crete. 
37 and Marathon and the Cremmyonian boar 
W were trophies, that might vie with the: 
& hydra; and Corcyon,' whom: he flew, was. 

| cog 
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as formidable a champion as Antzus, and 
fixed the triumph of agility over ſtrength : 
He killed Procruſtes, whoſe couch was as 
fatal as the den of Cacus. 

| Theſeus, upon his acceflion to the govern- 
ment of Attica, reformed the ſtate of juſ- 
tice and amended the condition of his ſub- 
jets by many kingly regulations; before his 
time the people were diſperſed about the 
country in ſmall and ſeparated clans, more 
like the ſettlements of ſavages than a regu- 


lar community ; the police of courſe was 


very imperfect ; the laws were merely local 


_ and arbitrary, nor did they generally agree 


in the ſame definition or diſtribution of 
juſtice ; to remedy theſe evils he enlarged 
his capital, afſembled the people from all 
parts, fixed them to a reſidence in Athens, 
and eſtabliſhed general courts. of law and 


jaſtice, where all his ſubjects might reſort 


to'decide their properties, or compole their. 
wrongs, by ſtated rules and inftitutes,  ex- 
pounded and adminiſtered by Judges compe- 
tent to- their vocation. 

| Fheſe are ſervices beneficial to mankind,, 


| the ations of a patriot king and legiſlator, 


zafinitely ſuperior to the extermination of 
boars 
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boars or bulls, the unravelling a labyrinth, 


or conflicting with a wreſtler. One ſhould 
have thought that the rambling ſpirit of 


Theſeus might henceforward have ſubſided, 
and, 'if Hercules had not been upon earth, 


this would probably have been the caſe, and 


. he would have deſcended to poſterity one of 


the greateſt charaCters in ancient hiſtory; but 
the expedition againſt the Arpazons drewhim 
out upon freſh and fooliſh adventures, and, 
though his friendſhip and his amours may 
have furniſhed pleaſing tales and fables to 
Heſiod and others, the hiſtorian will do well 
to paſs over this period of his life in filence 
and regret. 
1t ſuffices to relate that Meneſtheus took 
advantage of his abſence, and eſtabliſhed 
himſelf fo firmly in power, that Theſeus 
on his return finding it impoſſible to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of his uſurped authority retired 
to Scyros, and there either put a voluntary 
end to his life, © or was | deflroyed by Lyco- 


| medes. 


In the reign of . Meneſtheus the famous 
ſiege of Troy, memorable to all ages, was 
undertaken by the joint forces of all the 
Grecian principalities; The combined fleets 
afſembled 
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aſſembled -at Athens, and: took their final 
departure from that port : Agamemnon con- 
ducted -a hundred ſhips from Mycenz, 
Menelaus ſixty from Sparta, and Meneſtheus 
joined with fifty: The latter excelled all the 
generals of Greece, Neſtor only excepted, 
in military ſcience for arranging and diſpoſ- 
ing troops in order of battle. Homer has 
left this teſtumony in his favour, and the 
authority is as indiſputable as the record is 
immortal ; the town was taken in the laſt 
year of Meneſthevs's life and reign ; he died 


in the iſland of Melos, and being one of 


the chiefs incloſed in the Trojan horſe, had 
a leading ſhare in the capture and deftruc- 
tion of that celebrated city. | 


« No chief like thee, Meneſtheus, Greece could yield, 


« To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
& Thr extended wings of battle to diſplay, 
« Or cloſe th' embodied hoſt in firm array ; 

_ 5 Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
* For martial condu&t bore an equal praiſe,” | 
5 CL Os Johw "IAA " 
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No. CXVI. 


Tuz expedition of the Greeks againſt 

Troy has ſupplied a ſubject to an heroic 
poem, which remains the wonder of all 
time and the unrivalled ſtandard of the epic 
art. It muſt be owned no poet ever made 
a happier choice, for what could be more 
intereſting to a Grecian reader, than the 
recital of an action founded 1n juſtice and 
terminated in ſucceſs ? The event itſelf was 
magnificent; a coalition of the | Grecian 
ſtates in vindication of an injured prince, 
who was one of their number. Had- it 
recorded the expedition of one great mo- 
narch againſt another, it 1s eaſy to compre- 
hend- how much that briltant variety of 
8 character, which now gives ſuch dramatic 
bw | luſtre to the compoſition, would have. loſt 
= by the nature of ſuch -a- ſubje& ; whereas 
TX£Þ the emulation of the rival leaders: conſti- 
IF tutes ' that compound- aftion, that ſtriking 
7 contraſt and diſcrimination of character, 
8 which render the Iliad fo peculiar enchanting. 
W The juſtice of | the undertaking fortifies the. 
; F468 "7. "BET 
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| In ſhort, we can mourn for Hector and nok 


which he wrote was no leſs fortunate, being 
neither too remote to impair the intereſt of 


action asto confine his fancy, tothe limits 
aſſemblage of parts meet in this great work, 


_ breaſt+but will find: its ruling intereſt grati- 
h fhed by the peruſal 3 .ahd 1t-15 {o happuly, con» 
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poet with a moral, which ſecures the good . 
opinion of his readers, and intereſts them 
cordially in his .caule;; .it 1s ſo permanent 
a pledge for their good wiſhes, that it ena- 
bles him to throw 1nto'the {ſcale of the. Tro- 
Jans every epiſode of pity, every ornament of 
magnanimiity and valour, which can beautify. B 

his poem, without the danger -.of (creating. v! "8g 
falſe prejudices in behalf of ' the offenders; WM 


regret the victory of Achilles. 

If Homer found theſe. incidents ready to 
his hands, their combination was ſupremely 
happy ; if he created them, his invention 
was almoſt miraculous. The period .at 


his ſubje&; nor - ſo; near © the 'time. of the 
of ftric hiſtorical truth. $6 wonderful an 
that there is not a paſſion in the human. 
trived, that the combination of thoſe parts, 
multitudmous as they are, never violates 


the : BGIEP «fffrign; the ſubject, re- 
F0q':- 6 mains 


bh 
*. 
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mains firmple and.entire ; our ideas never 


F tray from the nay object of the poem, 
: FI though they are *<hntinually carried. out 


upon exeorſions through the regions of earth 


i and heaven upon the ſtrongeſt plions of 


& fancy. The manner in which Homer em- 
© ploys his deities, with the machinery that 


© accompanies them, gives an amazing bril- 
& liancy to the pictureſque and deſcriptive 
= powers of the poems the virtues, vices,. 


& prejudices, paſſions of thoſe imaginary beings 


X 1ct them on a level with human nature fo 


| far as to give us-an intereſt in their fitua- 
E tions, which a juſter repreſentation of ſu- 
© peror effences could not impart; while their 
| immortality and power are engines in the 
$ poet's hand whole influence is unlimited by 
WT the laws of nature ; theſe extraordinary. per- 
ſonages, at the ſame time that they take a 
part very effential to the a&ion of the 
drama, bring about the incidents by thoſe 
$ſudden and ſupernatural means, which mor- 


b M Ja heroes of the moſt romantic fort could 


4 Bon the part of a anther poet, for which 


WT the Chriſtian writer has no ſubſtitute; » for 


thoſe moderns, who in order to create ſur- 
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divine, violate our reafon, wlulft they ſtrug- 


_ the Iliad there 15 none more to-be admired 


neral are greatly his inferiors : With Ho- 
mer's- heroes we have more than hiſtorical 
acquaintance, we are made intimate with 


withdraws them 'for a time, we are certain 
-upon the next meeting to recognize and 
| acknowledge the ſame characteriſtic ' traces 
that ſeparate each individual fo decidedly 


of Athens returned into the family of The- 
_ feus, and OT his ſon, who alſo was 
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Prize have invented” capricious beings to 


produce extravagant events above the reach 
of human powers, and below the dignity of 


gle'to amule our. fancy ; : but the Pagan the- 
orift can find a deity for every purpoſe with- 
out giving ſcandal to the believer, or Tre- 
volting the philoſopher. 
Amongſt the numberleſs excellencies of 


than the correct preciſion, with which Ho- 
'Tner draws his characters, and preſerves them 
untformly through the poem; an excellenice, 
1n which Virgil and the Roman poets in ge- 


their habits and manners, and whenever he 


from all others. —But 1t 1s time to return to 
our hiſtory. 
- After the death of Meneftheus the crown 


preſent 3 
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© preſent at the ſiege of Troy, ſucceeded to 
* his inheritance : Oxyntes, Aphidas, and Thy- 
# mztes reigned-in ſucceſſion after Demo- 
phon, and the line of the Erechthidz ex- 
' pired in the perſon of Thymetes, This 
was a remarkable revolution, for that fa- 
mily had pofſefled the throne of Athens 
for a period of four hundred and twenty- 
= nine years. The monarchy, properly fo 
© called, was now drawing to its' concluſion ; 
= Melanthus, who ſucceeded to Thymeztes, 
{ was' a Meſſenian and a deſcendant from 
& Neleus ; he-had been expelled from Meſſene 
by the Heraclidz, and had taken refuge 
in the Athenian ſtate; he obtained the 
8 crown by very honourable means ; Thy- 
ZW m#tes, being challenged to ſingle combat 
"IT by Xanthus king of Baotia, declined the 
XX challenge ; Melanthus accepted it in his 
IF ſtead, New Xanthus, and - obtained the 
"2X crown of Athens in reward for his fucteſs ; 
L at his death it devolved to his ſon Codrus, 
6. & The manner in which this prince devoted 
himſelf to death for his country ſcarce needs 
Fa recital, but it is not generally known that 
Y Codrus was in avery advanced age, when 
S this event took place, and moreover that 
Bo; T3, cw 0. me 
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the Athenians urged him to the deed upon 7 
the report of Cleomantis, a citizen of Del- 


phi, who made them acquainted with the | 
anſwer of the oracle touching the conditions, Þ 
on which viftory was to be obtained. The MW « 
Athenians, having prevailed with Codrus FR +: 
to embrace the fatal conditions of their 2 i 
deliverance, ſacrificed their aged monarch, 4 3-4 
and imprefſed with the perſuaſion that J# | 
Apollo would verify his prediction, fought # 
and overcame their enemy. FF 
Codrus being dead, the qoverntnent of WM © 
' Athens underwent a material revolution, 3X8 7 
for the popular party, pretending a reſpe&t # 
to his memory, put forward a decree pro- Wt r 
hibiting any other perſon to reign in Athens 8 e 
by the title of King ; the change however 1 
for the preſent was more nominal than eſſen» WF a 
tial, for they did not alter the ſucceflion, 88 EF 
nor materially -reduce the- power of . the ' s h 
monarchy: - The Prince, or perpetual $8 1t 
Archon, "for each title is uſed occaſionally) a ft 
| held the government for life, ſubje& not- MF ai 
withſtanding to account to the ſtate for his Bt 
adminiſtration of public affairs. © 
Medon, ſon of Codrus, ſucceeded to his # $4 
tc 


father by this new title: : Thirteen Princes | G 
i M DO Emp | reigned 
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reigned under this deſcription from Medon 
to Alcmzon incluſive, comprehending a pe- 
riod of three hundred and ſeven years. 
Some authorities maintain that Homer 
came to Athens in the time of Medon, and 


was hoſfpitably received by that prince ; but 
it 1s generally thought the age of Homer 


does not anſwer to this date, and that he was 
born about two hundred years after the 
fiege of Troy ; this falls within the time of 
Archippus, grandſon of Medon, and third 
perpetual archon; in the beginning of whoſe 


reign Heſfiod was. born ; Homer ſome few 
years after at the cloſe of it : 


Archippus 
reigned nineteen years; and this era ſeems 


eſtabliſhed by the beſt ctronologitts. 


Archippus, at th? conclufiun of whoſe 


| adminiſtration we have placed the birth of 


Homer, was ſucceeded by Therfi ippus, who 


held the government of Athens for a long 


incumbency of forty-one years, and he was 
ſucceeded by Phorbas, who was thirty years 
archon z in the period of thefe ſeventy-one 


years we have the Athenian zra of the life 
of Homer. _ 


This however alt; in ſore deyres be left 
to opinion, for before the inſtitution of the 
C3 Olympiads 
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ſerve to eſtabluſh Mr. Wood's poſition, cer- 


_ reſts his conjeQture upon the weakeſt of all 
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Olympiads the Grecian chronicles are fo 
yague and obſcure that the preciſe age of 
Homer will for ever remain a ſubje& of 
conjefture, The above period has at leaſt 
the merit of holding a middle place between 
their opintons, who ſuppoſe he was born 
{oon after the fiege of Troy and ſuch as 
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_ contend he was contemporary with Ly-_ 0 
; curgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, in 3 1 
his effay on the original genius and writings 8 t 
of Homer, inclines to think the Iliad and * b 
Odyſſey were fimiſhed about half a century |! 11 


after the capture of Troy; he has offered in-, 
ternal evidence in ſupport of this opinion in 
Homer's account of the family of Aneas, 
and his argument 1s acute and critical: 
They, who make him contemporary with 
Lycurgus, have internal evidence againft 
them, which, though perhaps 1t does not 
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tainly confutes the latter chronologiſts. 
Ariſtotle places Homer in the ſame epoch 
with Iphitus and: the firſt Olympiad, but he 


arguments ; whilſt the beſt authorities, . as 
_ well as the majority in number, point: to the 
Period: which I have ſuggeſted ; and here for 
the preſent I will leaye a 
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The laſt but one of the perpetual archons 
F” was Z(chylus, and in the ſecond year of 
+ his government the Olympiads were firſt” 
# inſtituted by Iphitus at Elis ; from this pe- 
riod we ſhall proceed with greater chrono- 
logical precifion. | 
"The ſucceſſor of Aſchylus and the laft 
of the perpetual archons was Alcmeon. 
7 The people of Athens had new-modelled 
H their government upon the death of Codrus 
2 by aboliſhing the title of King, and reduc- 
® ing their chief magiſtrate to be in fat rather 
2 the firſt ſubject of the ſtate, than the mo- 
 narch: This regulation appears to have 
7 been effe&ed without any ſtruggle on the 
7 part of the reigning family; thirteen archons 
FE in ſucceſſion had been permitted to hold 
the government for life, when upon the ex- 
piration of Alcmzon's adminiſtration, the 
people thought fit by a freſh reform to limit 
& the duration of the chief magiſtracy to the 
XX term of ten years, Charops, brother of Alc 
*Z mzon and ſon of Aſchylus, was the ff 
® decennia] archon ; and this reyolution took 
& place in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olym- 
= piad. Whilſt the Athenian ſtate was by 
thele ſteps enlarging its liberties, Romulus 
and. Remus were forming the embryo of a 
C 4 mighty 
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. to-become miſtreſs of the world ; theſe ad- 


from one ſpark, which Greece had ſcattered 


' but eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Troade, 
and reigned over the ſcattered remains of 


| duced a third change in the conſtitution 
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mighty empire fated in the courſe of time 


yenturers colle&ted a body of Latin ſhep- 
herds, amongſt whom they had been edu- 
cated, and, ſettling themſelves on the Pala- 
tine Mount, becaine the founders of Rome: 
This event is ſuppoſed to fall within the pe- 
riod of the ſeventh Olympiad, when Charops 
was decennialarchon. It 1s generally ſuppoſed 
that this mighty empire was ſet in motion 


from the conflagration of Troy, and which 
lighted on the ſhores of Italy, where it was 
kept alive for more than four centuries, tl 
Rome was founded ; but neas's Italian 
colonization 1s a very queſtionable point, 
and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Wood 
in his treatfe abovementioned, that the poſ- 
terity of AEneas did not migrate into Italy, 


the Trojans after the deſtruction of Ilium. 
A revolution of eighteen Olympiads pro- 


of the Athenian government in favour of 
popular freedom, by limiting the archons 
to one thi: WE the OI annual: 

Neither 
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-o * Neither was this all, for the command was 

| no longer lodged 1 in the hands of one perſon 
# peri but of nine, the firſt of which was 
# ftiled by Pre-ennnence Archon, and from 
him the year had its name ; the fecond, in- 
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| ceremonies, and the Polemarc, or third in 
# office, had the condu& of military affairs, 


b. whilſt all civil and judicial buſineſs was re- | 


| ferred to the council of the remaining ſix, 
WF called Theſmothete. None but pute Athe- 
lb nians of three deſcents could be choſen by 
# lot into this council ; an oath of office was 
# adminiſtered to them publicly mn the portico 
j of the palace, purporting that they would 
execute the laws with juſtice and fidelity, 
| and take no gifts either from their clients or 
E the people at large. - When'they had per- 
E formed their annual fun&tions, and acquit- 
ted themfelves without impeachment, they 
= were in courſe aggregated to the Areopa- 
| ; ; wu and held that dignity for life. Every 
b of Wthing relating to the care. of orphans and- 
| n widows or theeſtates of mutors; was veſted 
E xn the principal magiſtrate, iproperly ftited 
E Archon ; ; he "had! the: charge of divorces 
| and the ſuperintendance of - the parents and - 
C 5 children 
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children of ſoldiers, who fell in battle, and 
of all ſuch citizens who were maintained at 


the public: charge. | 
Of theſe annual archons, Cingny was the. 8 


farſt,, and: was ele&ted about the twenty= 
fourth Olympiad... 
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Ls om Athenian ftate continued to be go- 


verned by annual archons according to 
the alteration made 1n its conftitution in the 


twenty-fourth Olympiad, without any thing | Nt ; 


occurring of: importance to merit a recital 
from .the time of Creon to the: adminiſtra- 


_tionof Draco in the thirty-ninth Olympiad: 


The Athenians,. having reduced the mo- 
narchical power to the moſt diminutive of all 
kingly repreſentatives, an annual archon, had 


. to all appearance effectually. eſtabliſhed their 
| Hberties;. but it has been the fate of freedom 


to. be turned into- abuſe in all ages, and the 
licentiouſneſs of the people now ſeemed in 
more want of reform, than 'the prerogative 


of the: king had been in the moſt arbitrary 


times, The moral purity of Draco's man- 


a. pers, 
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== ncrs, and the ſtern inflexibility, of | his tems» 
+ per, fitted him for an office, that required 
# both rigorous virtue and reſolute diſpatch, 
X for his time was ſhort and his taſk laborious 
FX and full of danger: had his power been 
þ permanent, it 1s probable he would have 
7 qualified the ſeverity of thoſe famous laws, 
which from their ſanguinary nature. were 

PIE hguratively faid to be written in blood, and 
ZZ it is certain they breathe a ſpirit calculated 
= rather for the extinEtion of ſociety, than for 
FX its reformation. We muſt however admit 
#X the difficulty of deviſing any code of penal 
7 ſtatutes, by which degrees of puniſhment 

, 7 | ſhall be equitably proportioned to. de- 
; + grees of offence. We have no expenence 
IT or hiſtory of any, ſuch code now.exiſting, or 
| that ever did exift. A, citizen of the world 
& will not eſtimate crimes and offences by the 
| ſame rule and ſtandard as. a citizen. of any 
& one particular community wall ; local cir- 
8 cumſtances will give fainter ,or deeper co- 
| lourings to crimes according to. the. pecu- 


har conſtitution of the ſtate, -againſt which, 
3X they are. committed : The Athenians _ in- 
+ tt | the time of Draco were governed. by annual, 
@ magiſtrates ; the adminiſtration of. ;theſe; 

I. * & magiſtrates: 
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_ magiſtrates was made ſubje&t to popular en- 


quiry upon its termination ; they had ex- 


punged from their conſtitution the whole- 


ſome though high-ſounding principle, that 


_ a king cannot do wrong; 1t was now become 


ſcarce poſſible that his ſubſtitute could do 


right ; the people fat in judgment on their 


governors, and many of the moſt virtuous 


citizens in the ſtate ſuffered under their ſen- 


tence : Fear reſtrained the timid from exer- 
tion, and the allurements of power de+ 
bauched the intereſted and ambitious from 


their duty; whilſt the magiſtrate aimed at i 
popularity, the people became intolerably = 


licentious. The rigour of Draco imprefles 
us with. a high 1dea of his purity of prin- 
Eiple ; his abhorrence of the abuſes of his 


predeceſſors in office, and his indignation 


againſt the depravity of his fellow-citizens 
embittered his mind, and made him rather a 
nilfalittivape, than a ſtateſman. 
Draco ſeems to have conſidered the com- 
miſſion of crimes, not in proportion to their 


offence againſt ſociety, but according to the 


principle of the criminal, holding a tranſ- 
greffor equally guilty, whether he broke the 
Jay 1 in ts _ tle or in 1ts greateſt eX- 

tent; 
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tent ; for he puniſhed indiſcriminately with 
2 death in both caſes: In this there 1s as little 
wiſdom as mercy, and it 1s to the honour of 
# Solon that he revoked ſuch undiſtinguiſhing 
XX and bloody laws. Juſtly to aſcertain and 
541 define the various degrees of human depra- 
7 vity is impracticable for thoſe who cannot 
ſearch *the human heart ; nor in the nature. 
of things is it poſſible for any man or coun- 
cil of men, to form a ſyſtem of puniſh- 
& ments to meet the ſeveral degrees and de-_ 
XX finitions of crimes with proportioned retri- 
& bution: Sentence of death is at once the 
XZ higheſt exertion of authority one. fellow- 
creature can exerciſe over another and the 
| heavieſt atonement any offender can make 
XX to the laws of that ſociety, in which he is 
=# inliſted : Draco :excuſed. himſelf from the 
=Z charge of indiſcriminate rigour by pleading 
that he could deviſe no puniſhment greater 
than death; the nature of the plea gives 
FX an 1nfight into the charaQter of the man, 
"M | that needs no comment ; it is plain however 
4 © that he had no idea of aggravating death by 
XX tortures; he did not know, or would not 
practiſe, thoſedeteſtable arts ang] refinements, 

_ which now Provegi In too many parts of the 
Chriſtian | 
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community from ſuffering: the like. or any 
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Chriſtian world, of  extorting criminations 
and confeflions by heightening the agonies 7 
of death. The ſhort duration of his au- 
thority, as I before obſerved, precipitated 
him -upon | this ſyſtem of ſeverity, which 
time and refleion would probably. have 
corrected :. A haſty reformer. is equally to 
be dreaded with. a deliberate tyrant ; legal 
cruelty is of all moſt terrible; a law once 
made 1s made to be executed; the will 
of the judge cannot mitigate 1t,: and the 
power of the ſovereign can only releaſe from 
puniſhment, .but not apportion or-modify 
it : Herein conſiſts the irreparable defe&t 
of all eſtabliſhed rules of fixed puniſhment ; 
to include different degrees of. criminality 
under one and the ſame degree of penalty 
15s not ſtri& equity, but to live without laws 
at the arbitrary diſpoſal of any human tribu+ 
nal is ſlavery of the moſt inſupportable ſort; 

By Draco's laws an Athenian was equally 
guilty of death, whether he piltered a cabbage 
or- murdered a citizen : Horrible decree ! If 
the principle of puniſhment does not con-_ 
fiſt in” revenging what 1s paſt, but in pre-: 
venting the culprit from repeating and the 


RE Eb _ other 
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2 other offence fiom the ſame perſon, it 
+ may well be doubted if death need be in- 
X fliced in any caſe ; the terror of example, 


not the ſpirit of revenge, muſt. conſtitute 
the neceſſity of ſuch a mode of puniſhment, 
if any neceſflity exiſts ; but if puniſhments 
may _be deviſed, by which guilty perſons 
ſhall be made to atone to ſociety without 


is, cutting them from it, and if theſe puniſh- 
= ments may be ſuch as ſhall deter and terrify 


the evil-minded equally with death itſelf, 
policy, independent of religion, will be in- 


18 | tereſted to adopt them. 


"It was not to be expected that the Athe- 


= nians would be remedied by ſuch ſanguinary 
= laws as thofe of Draco, and they had been 


in operation nearly half a century, when 


# Solon, in the third year of the forty-ſixth 


Olympuad, found the people in as. much 


py we need 'of reformation, as Draco did in the 
W deginning of the thirty-fifth Olympiad. 


Solon was of noble birth. and of an ele- 


= vated ſoul ; he was a friend to liberty, but. 
RF 2 lover. of order; deſcended from Codrus, 
FY he was a patriot by inheritance ; though he 
= was 2 great. adept in the philoſophy of the 
Wy fimes, it neither ſoured his manners nor left 
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him without-nttention to the public. When 
| he withdrew himſelf from the world for the 
purpoſes of ſtudy and contemplation, it was 


to render himſelf a- more uſeful citizen on 
his return to ſociety : With a fortune rather 


below mediocrity he had ſuch a ſpirit of 


beneficence and generoſity, that he was 
obliged in his youth to apply himſelf to 
commerce to {ſupport his independence : 


Solon's philoſophy did not boaſt any unna- 
tural contempt of pain or pleaſure ; he af- 


feed no apathy : on the contrary, when he 


- was reproached for weeping at the death of 


his ſon, as if it was unbecoming of a wiſe 
man to bewail an evil he could not remedy, 
he anſwered with a modeſt ſenfibility of his 


'weakneſs, that 1t was on that "OF account 


he did bewail it. 


Fhe anecdote Plutarch gives us of So- 
| Jon's interview with his contemporary Thales, 


and: the filly method that philoſopher took 


for convincing Solon' of the advantages 


of celibacy by employing a fellow to make 


a falſe report to him of his ſon's. death, 


heightens our affe&ion for the man, with- 
out lowering our' refpe& for: the ſage: 


Land in _ the true ſpirit of (ophiſm tri- 8 
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Ws p -umphed in the ſuperiority of his wiſdom by | 


1 avoiding thoſe conne@ions, which ſoften the 
k Ehuman heart, and vainly ſuppoſed he ſunk 
WWFthe dignity of Solon's character by expoſing 
WT to ridicule the tender feelings of the father. 
it The Athenians were exhaufted by a te- 
XX gious and unproſperous war with the people 
XZ of Megara ; the important iſland of Salamis 
ZZ was loſt, and ſuch was their deſpair of ever 
& recovering it,. that they paſſed a law for 
XZ making it a capital offence in any citizen to 
& propoſe the retaking it: Solon, who re- 
& garded this degrading edi& with honeſt in- 
EX dignation, feigned himſelf inſane, and ruſhing 
BT into theforum harangued thepopulace, abro+ 
IE gated the edit and declared war againſt the 
bi Megarenſians : On this occaſion he addreſſed 
j. the people in elegiac verſes of his own com- 
y poling, one hundred in number ; the power 
of his muſe prevailed, for it was great; the 
$ people gave him the command of an expedi- 
tion againſt Salamis, in which he had the 
good fortune to reduce that iſland and re- 
annex it to his country, which had made 
= public avowal of its deſpair. 

Solon 1s ſo highly celebrated. as a poet, 
W that ſome antient authorities have equalled 

him 
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him to Heſfiod and even to Homer: We have 
few and ſmall remains, but many teſtunonies 
of. his writings; in particular we: are in- 
formed, that he compoſed five thouſand 
verſes on the commonwealth of Athens, re- 
cording the tranſa&tions of his own time, 


not as a hiſtory in praiſe, but in defence of 


himſelf, and with a view to encourage his 
countrymen to perſiſt in a courſe. of public 
virtue and private morality. He wrote 
iambics alſo and odes, and compoſed even 


his laws in” verſe, of which Plutarch has 


quoted the exordium. 

He employed ſtratagem in the reduction of 
the iſland of Salamis, but as the celebrated 
Pifiſtratus was joined with him in this enter- 


prize, it muſt not be diſguiſed that ſome i 


authorities give the ſucceſs of the expedition 
to Pififtratus; both were men of conſum- 


mate addreſs and- reſource, and each no Wl 
doubt had his ſhare of merit in the ſervice ; 


the reputation Solon gained by this eyent 


was ſtill increaſed by his condu& in the 


defence of the famous temple of Delphi 


againſt the facrilegious Cirrheans ; though 


he was only aſſeſſor to the general Cliſthenes 
the A in this campaign, the ſuc- 
ceſsful 
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j cefful termination of the war by. the cap-- 
{ture of Cirrha was _ranny attributed to 
I o1on. | 
F Athens was now vent by popular feuds 
A and difſentions ; the commonwealth was in 
4 E:mminent peril, every thing tending to civil 
Wtumult and confuſion, and the people in a 
1 + Etate little ſhort of abſolute anarchy : In 
5h & his extremity every eye was turned towards 
: Þ F Solon, and he was elected archon by the ge- 
Wncral voice of his fellow-citizens. It was 
Mow not only in his power to make himſelf 
Ib maſter of the ſtate, and to eſtabliſh 
Ethat tyranny in his own perſon, which he 
Wiived to ſee Piſiſtratus aſpire to and obtain, 
but that ſtep was alſo prefſed upon him by 
Sthe unanimous ſolicitation of his friends and 
the public at large ; religion had its ſhare 1n 
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A the temptation, for the temple of Delphi 
Wuattered its oracular decree for his aſſuming 
6 | he ſupreme power in Athens, and when he 
ithſood the dazzling offer, he had to 
1 Wombat the reproaches and inveCtives of all 
WPartics for refuſing it. A magnanimity that 
j was proof againſt temptation was not. to be 


Wſhaken by calumny ; ſupported by conſcious 
== he oppoſed the torrent, and con- 
| — tenting 
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tenting himſelf with the limited authority of 
an annual magiſtracy, framed and publiſhed 
thoſe mild and falutary ordinances, whictt 
have endeared his name to all poſterity. 
Amonegſt the pacifying meaſures of his go- 
vernment he found it expedient to relieve 
the people by an ordinance for the remiſſion 
of debts of a certain deſcription ; this a&t 
raiſed a ſtorm of oppoſition and abuſe from 
all the rich and uſurious againft his admi- 
nitration, and ſome who had been his inti- 
mates took part in the fa&ion, and began 
to perſecute him in the bittereft manner, 
charging him with the meannefs of exempt- 
ing himſelfas a creditor from the conditions 
of the aft; he ſoon turned the odium of 
the charge upon the contrivers of it, by 
giving public proof to the city that he hun- 
ſelf had been the firſt who. obeyed his own 
law, and remitted a confiderable ſum to his 
debtors ; this proof of his diſintereſtedneſs 
as a creditor convinced his countrymen of 
| his uprightneſs as a legiſlator, and he roſe 
the higher in their efteem for the malevo- 
lent attack he had fo fully repulſed : Reaſon 
and pubhc gratitude at length prevailed, 
and the voice of tation being put to ſilence, 
49k the 
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the whole care of the commonwealth was 
ſurrendered into his hands to be regulated 
and reformed according to his wiſdom and 
diſcretion. 

Solon, though too magnanimous to ac- 
cept the title of king, was too good a 
citizen to decline the truſt, and now it 
was that he abrogated all Draco's ſangui+ 
nary laws, except thoſe that affected mur- 
derers: This, as 1 before obſerved, oc- 
curred in the courſe of the forty-fixth 
Olympiad ; he arranged the people into four 
claſſes according to the different propor- 
tions of their; property ; he erected the 
principal council of the Areopagites, with 
inferior courts for the adminiſtration of 
law . and juſtice, and publiſhed his fa- 
mous manifeſto for rendering infamous all 
perſons, who ia civil ſeditions ſhould remain 
{pe&ators of their country's danger by a 
criminal neutrality; he enacted many whole- 
ſome regulations reſpe&ing marriages, tend- 
ing to the increafe of population:z he ſup» 
prefſed libels, and made 1dleneſs puniſhable 
by law ; he put under certain difabilities, 
parents who were convicted of having groſsly 
negle&ed the education of their families, 
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and reſtrained by ſumptuary laws every 
ſpecies of public exceſs. Many more of 
his laws might be enumerated, if it were 
neceſſary to enlarge upon fads ſo generally- 
known, but it will ſuffice to mention, that 
| when he had completed his code, he bound 
the ſenators to the obſervance of what it - 
contained by the ſolemneſt oath he could 
deviſe, and cauſing his laws to be engraven 
| on tables of wood, hung them up in the 

_ public courts that no man” might plead 1 g- 
norance. 

The nature of this oath is curious ; the 
ſenator was led up to a ponderous ſtone-pre- 


. ſerved in the forum; there the oath was 


- publickly adminiſtered, - andthe obligation 
of it was, that he ſhould -dedicate-a piece 
| of gold to the temple of Delphi of equal 
weight with the ſtone if he- was proved 
| guilty - of having ' violated his oath : Not 
_ content with thus ſwearing the -judges and 
ſenators to the faithful adminiſtration of his 
laws, he:alſo bound the- people by oath-to 
_ their due obſervance, - and having done all 
- this with a temper and prudence, particularly 
expreſſive of his character, Solon took his 
leave of Athens and {ct out upon his travels 


- into Egypt. 


b 
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'LTHOVUGH the wiſdom and magnanimity 


action of his life, which hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted to us, nothing is more worthy of 
our admiration and praiſe than the circum- 
tance laſt recorded | of his ſeceſſion from 
Athens, 

{t is not neceſſary to follow him in his 
travels, in which after ſome time ſpent in vi- 


ſiting Egypt, Cyprus, and Lydia, he obeyed 


_ the ſummons of his fellow-citizens and re- 
turned to Athens: That city during his 


abſence had been diftra&ed by furious and 


contending fa&ions : Lycurgus headed one 


party, Megacles ſon of Alcmzon another, 
and Piſiſtratus was leader of a third, in 
which was included nearly the whole infe. | 


rior order of the people : Al theſe partics' 
nevertheleſs preſerved a reſpe& for their 
ancient benefa&or and lawgiver, and he 
ſpared no pains: in return, to afſuage and ' 
compoſe the diſorders of the ſtate, but in 
vain ; "_ indeed had not yet deprived him 
of 


of Solon are conſpicuous 1in' every 
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_ of his mental faculties, but his corporeal 


ones were debilitated, and the criſis called 
for more a&ivity than he was now capable 


of exerting; he could no longer ſpeak in 


public nor addreſs the people in the forum 
as he was accuſtomed to do; he tried his 
influence ſeparately and in private with the 
leadets of the ſeveral factions : Piſiſtratus, 
whoſe manners were of the gentleſt kind, af- 
feed to receive the advice and counſels of 
Solon with great external reſpe&, but am- 


 bition had taken too firm hold of his heart, 


and he had laid his plans too deep to be di- 


| verted from them by the patriotic diſcourſes 


of this venerable citizen ; the ſagacity of 


Solon penetrated his deſigns, and when he 


was convinced of his diflimulation, and ſaw 


the liberties of his country on the point of 


being overthrown by this artful demagogue, 


he came into open court in military array, 
_ and preſented hitnſelf to the aſſembly ready 


to head the friends of their country, and 
expel Piſiſtratus by force of arms : The no- 
ble effort was too late, for the ſpirit of the 


people was loſt, and all men ſeemed diſpoſed 


to ſurrender themſelves without reſiſtance to 


ths ha Solon, finding that he could 


not 
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not rouſe them to a conſideration of their 
ancient dignity, nor inſpire them with a be- 
coming ſenſe of the value of hberty, laid 
aſide his -arms, and ſuſpending them at the 
door of the Court-houſe, took a ſhort but 
pathetic leave of. Athens, and once again 
retired into voluntary baniſhment : Whither 
1s not diftin&ly aſcertained ; many preſling 
invitations were addreſſed to him from dif- 
ferent parts, and I am inclined to think he 
accepted that of Croefus king of Lydia, and 
that he cloſed an illuſtrious life in extreme 
old age in the iſland of Cyprus. His aſhes, 
by his expreſs dire&tion, were tranſported 
to his native iſland of Salamis and there 
depoſited. 'The Athenians ereCted his ſtatue 
mM braſs, but Piſiftratus revoked his laws : 
The laws of Draco, notwithſtanding their 
!everity, were in execution for a longer pe- 
nod than the mild and prudent ordinances 
of Solon. The people it is true never wholly 
forfeited their reſpect for this excellent per- 
lon, but they were unworthy of him ; even 
Prfifcratus, amidſt the ſtruggles of ambi- _ 
tion, offered no inſult to his perſon, and - 
very country, which his fame had reached, 
W reſented an aſylum to the venerable exile. * 
= 4s an orator, Solon ſtands high in point 
= Vo. V. D 306,230 
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of merit, and firſt in order of time: As a 
poet, his genius was ſublime, various, and 
fluent; in ſubje&s of fiction and fancy he 
never dealt; but, though he choſe his topics 
with the gravity of a ſtateſman, and han- 
dled them with the fidelity of an hiſtorian, 
he compoſed with ardour, and never failed 
to fire his hearers with the recitation of his 
Poems: He is ſuppoſed” to have reprobated 
the drama, but, it this be a fa&, we may 
well conclude, that it was the old corrupt 
maſque of Bacchus and the Satyrs, of 
which he fignified his diſlike, and 1n this he 
is warranted. In two expeditions, where he 
had a military command, he was eminently 
ſucceſsful, and gained a high degree of glory : 
No ſtateſman ever ſtood in times more peri- 
lous, no citizen ever reſiſted more alluring 
offers of ambition, and no legiſlator ever 
regulated a more diſorderly community : 
Though devoted to the ſtudy of philofophy, 
and a great maſter.in the early ſcience of 
| the times, he mixed with chearfulneſs in 
ſociety, was friendly and convivial, and-did 
not hold back from thoſe tender ties and 
attachments, which connect a man to the 
world, and which by ſome have been con- 
hidered incompatible with a ide devoted to 
9 wildom 
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wiſdom and ſublime philoſophy : Stri& in 
his morals as Draco, he was not like him 
diſpoted to put criminals to death, whilſt 
there was any hope of conducting them by 
gentle meaſures to repentance: His modeſty 
was natural and unaffected, and though he 
was generally filent in company, his filence 
threw-no damp upon feſtivity, for it did not 
{avour of ſullenneſs, and he was known to 
be a friend to the uſe of wine with freedom, 
but without exceſs: At the meeting of the 
ſeven celebrated ſages (his contemporaries 
and colleagues in-wiidom) when they were 
entertained by Periander at Corinth, the 
golden falver, which the Milefhan fiſhermen 
had dragged out of the fea in their net, and 
which the Delphic oracle upon reference of 
the controverſy had decreed to the witeſt 
man of the age, was by general ſuffrage 
given to Solon ; each perſon, with becons- 
ing deference to the others, had ſeverally 
declined the prize, but Solon was at length 
conſtrained to receive it by concurrent vote, 
of the whole aflembly. 
Hiſtorians are not agreed upon the exact 
time of Solon's departure from Athens, and 
lome maintain that he continued there till 
D2 his 
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his death; this 1s- not probable; but the 
reſult of the accounts puts it out of doubt 
| that he remained there, whilſt there was any 
hope of compoſing the diſturbances of the 
ſtate, and of reſtoring its tranquillity and 
freedom, under the prudent regulations he 
had eſtabliſhed when he was Archon. 
But no ſooner had this excellent citizen 
turned his back upon Athens, than all theſe 
hopes periſhed, and univerſal deſpair took 
place; the degeneracy of the people became 
incurable, and no one was found with autho-. 
rity or zeal to oppoſe the approaching revo- 
lution : Though Solon was far in the decline 
of life, yet if there had been any public 
virtue ſubſiſting, the liberty of Athens had 
not been loſt without a ſtruggle; but, al- 
_ though neutrality in civil commotions had 
been declared infamous and criminal by the 
laws of Solon, the populace through deſpair 
. or indolence declined the: conteſt, and held 
themſelves in readineſs to-receive a maſter in 
either of the contending partiſans, who 
. ſhould prevail over his competitors. - 
Fortune and ſuperior addreſs- at length 
decided the prize of ambition to Piſiſtratus 
and lus party, tor he MO every quali- 
fication 
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fication that could recommend him to the 
public; of infinuating manners, with a 
beautiful and commanding perſon, he was 
eallant, eloquent, and munificent; no man 
acquitted himſelf more gracefully as a pub- 
lic ſpeaker, and when Pericles in-aftertimes 
alarmed the jealouſy of the Athenians, the 
reſemblance he bore to Piſiſtratus in elo- 
quence as well as 1n features was fo ſtriking, 
that he was univerſally called the Second 
Pijiſtratus, and the comic poets in their fati- 
rical alluſions exhibited him on the tage by 
that name and character. 
Whilſt theſe party firuggles were in ſuf- 
pence, Pifiſtratus uſed an artifice for recom- 
mending himſelf to the people, which was 
deciſive in his favour : One day on a ſudden 
he ruſhed into the forum, where the citizens 
were aflembled, as if he had been flying | 
from aflaſffins, who were in purſuit of him,* 
and preſented himſelf to public view defaced 
with wounds, and. covered with blood ; he 
was mounted in his chariot, and the mules 


W that drew him were {ſtreaming with blood as 


well as himſelf : The crowd flocked around 

him, and in this ſituation without wiping his 

wounds or diſmounting from! his chariot, he 
D 3 harangued 
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harangued the forum ; he told them he had 
that inſtant eſcaped from the affaſſinating 
fwords of the nobles, who had cruelly at- 
tempted to deſtroy the man of the people 
for his a&tivity in oppotfing the exaCtions of 
fordid creditors and uſurious tyrants : His 
tears, his ſufferings, the beauty of his. per- 
fon now ſtreaming with blood, which he 
had fpilt in their cauſe, his military ſervices | 
.at Megara, and his proteſtations of affec- 
tion to the people, in whoſe defence he 
ſolemnly proteſted a determination to per- 
ſift or periſh, all together formed ſuch an 
addreſs to the paſhons, and preſented ſuch 
a picture to the eye, that Were rrefiftibly 
affecting. 
Though it ſoon appeared j in proof, that 
the whole was artifice, and that all theſe 
wounds about himſelf and his mules were 
of his own giving for the impreſſion of the 
moment, {till the moment ſerved his pur- 
poſe, and in the heat of popular tumult 
he obtained a decree for granting him a 
| body-guard, not armed as ſoldiers, but with 
| Kicks and clubs: At the head of this def- 
perate rabble he loſt no time 1n forcing his 


way. into the citadel, - and took poſleſſon 
of 
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of it and the commonwealth in the ſame 
moment : He next proceeded to exile the 
moſt powerful and obnox1ous of bis oppo- 
nents. Megacles and Lycurgus, with their ' 
inmediate adherents, either fled from the 
city or were forcibly driven out of it; the re- 
volution was compleat. 

The tumult having ſubſided, Piſiſtratus 
began to look around. him, and to take his 
meaſures forſecuring himſelf in the authority 
he had ſeized : For this purpoſe he aug- 
mented his body-guard, which, as they 
were firſt voted to him, conſiſted only of 
fifty ; theſe he endeavoured to attach to 
his perſon by liberal payments, and whilſt 
be equipt them at all points like ſoldiers, 
be put a cunning firatagem in pra&tice, by 
which he contrived to teize all the private 
arms of the citizens and totally diſmantled 
Athens : He uſed le's ceremony with the 
nobles, for he ſtripped them of all weapons 
of offence openly and by force ; and now 
he found himſelf, as 'he believed, in ſafe 
poſſeſſion of the lovereign power and throne 
of Athens. _ 

This paſſed .in the fifty-Girſt Olympiad, 
when Comias was Archon. 


D 4 | I 
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It rarely happens that dominion, rapidly 
obtained, proves firmly eſtabliſhed. The 
tations of Megacles and Lycurgus were 
broken by this revolution, but not extin- 
guiſhed, and Pifiſtratus either could not 


Prevent their re-uniting, . or perhaps over- 


ſecurity made him inattentive to their 
movements: He enjoyed his power for a 


ſhort time, and was in his turn driven out 


of Athens by thoſe he had exiled, and his 

eftects were put up to public ſale, as the 

property of an outlaw. WE 
Megacles and Lycurgus now divided the 


government between them ; this was a ſyſ- 
tem that ſoon wrought its own overthrow ;. 
and Megacles, finding his party the weaker, 
invited Piſiſtratus to return to Athens, vainly 


imagining he could lull his ambition, and 


fecure him to his intereſt by giving him his 
| Piſiſtratus 


daughter Czſyra in marriage. 


accepted the terms, and obeyed the welcome. 
recal, but it was in fuch a manner, as might 
have put the weakeſt man upon his guard, 
for his return and entrance into Athens were 
accompanied by one of the moſt barefaced 
attacks upon public credulity and ſuperſti- 

tion, 
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tion, that is to be found in the hiſtory of 
man. $55 ny 
- He had already ſucceeded in ſeveral hardy 
ſtratagems, and all had been diſcovered at- 
ter they had ſerved his purpoſes. His pre- 
tended affaffination, his contrivances for 
arming his body-guard and for difarming 
the citizens at large, were all well known to 
the people, ſo that he muſt have: taken a 
rery nice meaſute of their folly and blind- 
neſs, when, upon his entering the city, he! 
undertook to bring in his train a woman, 
= named Phea, whom he dreſted in the habit 
W of the goddeſs Minerva, and impoſed her 
W on the vulgar for their tutelar deity in 
perſon : He had inflrufted her how to ad-} 
dreſs the people 'in his behalf, commanding 
them to reinſtate him in kis power, and 
open the gates of the citadel at 'his ap? 
proach : The: lady was fufficiently perſon? 
able for the character ſhe afſumed, and,'#\ 
a proof of her divinity, was of coloſſal fta- 
ture : Extravagant as the experiment may 
ſeem, it ſucceeded in all points ; the human 
deity was obeyed, and the ingenious dema> 
gogue carried all before him: This Grecian 
Joan of Arc received the adoration of the 


D; Afuperſtitious 
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fuperſtitious vulgar in public, and the grate- 
ful careſſes of the exulting tyrant in pri- 
vate : The lady was not of very diſtin- 
euiſhed birth and fortune, for before ſhe 
took upon her the charafter of a goddeſs 
ſhe condeſcended to the mortal occupation 
of a flower-girl, and made garlands after the 
cuſtom of the Greeks for feaſts and merry- 
makings: Pififlratus rewarded her liberally, 
by giving her in marriage to his ſon Hip- 
parchus; a commodious reſource for dif- 
poſing of a caſt-off goddeſs ; as for himſelf, 
he was engaged - to Czſyra: Phaea's mar- 
riage with Hipparchus ſoon convinced the 
world that ſhe was a mortal, but Pifiſtratus 
gave himſelf no concern to prevent the dif- 
covery ; in proceſs of time it came to paſs, 
upon Pifiſtratus's ſecond expulſion, that 
Phza was publicly impeached and con- 
demned upon the charge of laje Maje- 
nh 


} 
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P1S19TRATVS had been five-years in exile, 
when Megacles brought about his recal, 
and yainly thought to fix him in his intereſt 
by giving him his-daughter Czſyra in-mar- 
riage ; fuch alliances rarely anſwer the poli- 
tical ends for which they are made : Pifiſ- 
tratus had feveral ſons by his firſt wife, and 
having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in the cyranny 
after the manner we have. been deſcribing, 
and beſtowed his favourite Phza upon his 
ſon Hipparchus, he took the daughter of 

\ Megacles as the condition of his contract 
with her father, but with a fixed determi- 
nation againſt a ſecond family, whoſe pre- 
tenſions might come in competition with 
thoſe of his children by his firſt marriage, 
in whole favour he wiſhed to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and who, both by age and capacity, 
were fit for government, whenever it ſhould 
devolye upon them.” [697 2h, Fe 

Czſyra put up with her huſband's negle& 
for ſome time, but at length ſhe imparted 
her diſguſt to her mother, and ſhe of courſe 

37D | D 6 _com- 
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communicated it to Megacles. Juſtly of- 
tended by the indignity of ſuch treatment, 
Megacles immediately took his meaſures 


With the enemies - of his ſon-in-law for his 


ſecond expulſion, prudently diſguifing his 
reſentment, till he was in a condition to put 


1t 1n force : It did not long eſcape the pene- 


tration of Piſiſtratus, but when he came to the 
Enowledge of the conſpiracy that had: been: 
formed againſt his power, he found himſelf 
and party too weak to oppoſe it, and ſeiz- 
ing the hour of ſafety, made a voluntary 
abdication by retiring into Eretria withs 
out a ſtruggle, and in the utmoſt Pretipi- 


| tation. 


Megacles and his friends Gow to have 
conſidered this ſeceflion of Piſiſtratus as de- 
cifive, or elſe the time did not allow them 
to follow it by any aQtive: meaſures. for pre- 
venting his return: Eleven years - however 
paſſed, and {till he remained an exile from 
Athens; old as he was, his ambition does not 
ſeem to have cooled, nor was he idle 1n the- 


interim; he had an interview with his ſons 
8; Eretria; and- concerted meaſures, with 
_ them for his reſtoration; he formed alliances” 
with ſeveral of the Grecian cities, particularly: 


WIE» | Thebes 
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Thebes and” Argos, and obtatned a ſeaſon- 
able ſupply of moricy, with which he en- 
liſted and took into his pay a conſiderable 
army of mercenaries, and began hoſtilities 
in the Athenian ſtate by ſeizing upon Mara+s 
thon. This ſucceſsful meafure drew out 
many of his ſecret partiſans from Athens to 
Join him 1n this place, where.the promiſing 
aſpe& of his affairs and the popularity of his 
character, had induced great numbers to 
| reſort to his ſtandard : Thus reinforced he 
put. his army in motion, and directed his 
march towards the city. . The ruling party 
at Athens haſtily colleed: troops to oppoſe 
his approach, and put them under 'the 
command-of Leogaras, who no ſooner took: 
the field againſt Pifiſtratus, than he ſuffered- 
limfelf and army - to be ſurprized by that 
experienced | general, and fled in diforder' 
over the country ; the politic conqueror” 
ſtopped the purſuit, and diſpatched his, ſons: 
after the fugitives to afſure them of pardon» 
and proteCtion, xf they would go back toi 
their homes and reſume their occupations» - 
in peace like good citizens : Piſiſtratus was; | 
WT far advanced in age, and having carried this 
WJ decifive aftion by ftratagem, took every: 


prudent VEa 
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prudent precaution for eſtabliſhing his ad- 
vantage, by ſeizing the ſons of the leading 
partiſans in oppoſition to his government, 
and detaining them in cloſe cuſtody as hof- 
tages for the peaceable behaviour of their 
parents. He conduted himſelf on the oc- 
caſion with ſo much temper and judgment, 
the ſplendor of his talents and the elegance 
of his manners refle&ed fo much luſtre on 
his court and country, that his uſurpation 
was either no longer remembered, or re- 
membered without averfion and regret ; in 
ſhort, his genius for government was ſuch 


that no man queſtioned his right : Even 


Solon, with all his zeal for liberty, pro- 
nounced of Pifiſftratus, . that- Athens would 
not have contained a more virtuous citizen, 
had his ambition been direfted to a more 
juſtifiable purſuit : He was mild and merci- 


ful in the extreme, winning in addreſs,” an 


eloquent orator, a juſt judge, and a munifi- 
cent ſovereign ; in a word, he had-either the 
merit of potlefſing, or the art of diflembling, 
every. good quality and every brilliant | aC- 
_ comphithment. | 

Having now brought down this brief re- 


RR of the Athenian | hiſtory to the 
_lft 
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laſt period of the reign of Pifiſtratus, we are 
arrived at the point of time, in which that 
remarkable #ra commences, which I. call 
The Literary age of Greece : It was now that 
Pifiſtratus conceived the enlarged and liberal 
idea of inſtituting the firſt public library in 
Greece, and of laying it open to the inſpec- 
tion and reſort of the learned and curious 
throughout the kingdoms and provinces of 
that part of the world—L7bros Athenis diſci- 
Plinarum” liberalium publice ad legendum pra 
bendos primus poſſuiſſe dicitur Piſitratus ty- 
rannus. (Aul. Gel). cap. xvn. lib. vi.) 
Through a long, though interrupted, reign of 
three and thirty years, he had approved him- 
felf a great encourager of literature and a 
very diligent colle&or of the works of learned 
men : The compiler of the ſcattered rhapſo- 
dies of Homer, and the familiar friend: of the 
great epic poet Orpheus of Croton (author 
of the Argonautics) he was himſelf accom- 
pliſhed ut the learning of the age he lived 
W in; and, whilſt his court became a place of 
W reſort for contemporary genius, he puſhed 
W his reſearches after the remains of the an- 
cient poets and philoſophers through every 
ſpot, Where the " horal ICIENCES had been 
known 
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known t6 flouriſh ; colle&ing books in Tonia, | 
Sicily, and throughout all the provinces of 


Greece with much coſt and diligence ; ; and 
having at length compleated his purpoſe, and 
endowed a library with the treaſures of the 
time, he laid it open to all readers for the 
edification of mankind—//}o of thoſe times 


farpaſed him in learning (fays Cicero) or what 


orator was more eloquent or accompliſhed that 


Pifftratus, who firſt diſpoſed the works © of 


Homer-in that order of compilation We m_ 
then at this very time? (De Orat. 


137.) 
* The inflitution of this library "WY a 


fignal epoch in the annals of literature, for 
from this period Attica took the lead of all 
the provinces of Greece in arts and ſciences, 


and Athens henceforward became the ſchoot 


of philoſophers, the theatre of poets, and 


the capital of taſte and elegance, acknow- 
tedged to a proverb throughout the world. 


£ From this period to the death of Menander 
the comic poet, an illuſtrious ſcene preſents 


itſelf to our obſeryation. Greece, with 'un- 


bounded fertility of genius, ſent a flood'of 


compoſitions into light, of which, although 


few entire ſpecimens have deſcended to poſte- 
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rity, yet theſe with ſome fragments, and what 
may be further colle&ted on the ſubject from 
the records of the {choliaſts and gramma- 
rians, afford abundant matter for literary 
difquifition. | 

It 1s painful 1 in the extreme to reflect upon 
the ravages of time, and to call to mind the 
hoſt of authors of this yluminated age, who 
have periſhed by the irruptions of the barba- 
rous nations. When we meditate on the mag- 
nificence of the ancient buildings of Greece 
and Rome, the mind is ſtruck with awe 
and 'veneration ; but thoſe impreſſions are 
of -a very melancholy caſt, when we conſider 
that 1t 15 from their preſent ruins we are now 
meaſuring their paſt ſplendor ; in like man- 
ner from a few reliques of ancient genius, we 
take a mournful eſtimate of thoſe prodi-. 
gious colleftions, which, till the fatal con- 
flagrations at Alexandria, remained entire, 
and were without compariſon. the moſt vas 
luable treaſure upon earth. . | 

. Piſiſtratus, as we have obſerved, eftablich- 
ed the firſt public library in Greece ; Xerxes 
plundered-Athens of this colle&tion, much 
augmented by the literary munificence . of 
FIDPAreIys and the ſucceeding Archons: 

| Kerxes 
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Xerxes was not, like the barbarians of the 
lower ages, inſenſible to the treaſure he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ; on the contrary, he 
regarded theſe volumes as the moſt folid 
fruits of his expedition, and imported them 
into ' Perfia, as ſplendid trophies of his 
triumph on his return. Seleucus, firnamed 
| Nicanor, afterwards reſtored this library -to 
Athens with a princely magnanimity. The | 
kings of Pergamus alſo became great col- 
Iectors, 'and the Pergamezan hbrary grew 
into much reputation and reſort. But of 
all the libraries of antiquity that colleC&ted 
at Alexandria by the Ptolemies of Egypt 
was much the mt reipc&tzble. Athenzus 
ſays (p. 3.) that Ptolemy Philadelphus pur- 
cha{cd the Pergamean hbrary, and in par- 
ticular the books colle&ed by Nileus, prin- 
cipally confiſting of the Greek dramatiſts, 
which with what he got at Athens and 
Rhodes, furn..hed the great library at Alex- 
 andria with forty thouſand volumes. This 
library was unhappily ſet on fire, when Ju- 
lus Czfar found it neceflary to burn his 
ſhips in the docks at Alexandria ;*ſo Plu- 
tarch ſtates the caſe; but Aulus Gellius ſays 
they were ſet on fire accidentally by the auxi- 
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liary troops—no# ſponte, neque opera conſulta, 
fed a militibus forte aquxiliarits incenſa ſunt. _— 
This misfortune was 1n a great meaſure re- 
paired by the library which Marc Antony 
preſented to Cleopatra, and by ſubſequent 
additions was encreaſed to {uch an amount, 
that when it was at laſt rretrievably de- 
ſtroyed by the Calph Omar, it conliſted of 
ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. 

This amazing repoſitory of ancient ſct- 
ence was buried in aſhes by _ the well- 
8 known quibbling edit of that barbarous 
fanatic—1f, ſaid the Caliph, #heſe volumes 
contain dottrines conformable to the Koran, 
then is the Koran alone ſufficient without 
W iheſe vI/umes; but, if what they teach be 

repuguant to God"s hook, then tis it fitting they 
JW were de/troyed —Thus, with falſe reaſon far 
their judge, and falle religion for their exe- 
cutioner, periſhed an innumerable company 
W of pocts, philoſophers, and hiſtorians, with 
W almoſt every thing elegant in art and edi- 
W tying in ſcience, which the moſt illuminated 


people on earth had in the luxuriancy of 
their genius produced. In vain did the pht- 
WI lolopher John of Alexandria intercede to 
Wh fave them ; - univerſal condemnation to the 
flames was the ſentence ignorance denounc- 
ed 
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of wit, the flights of fancy, and the labours 
of learning, alike contributed to feed the 
fires of thoſe baths, in which the ſavage 
conquerors recreated themſelves after the 
ſiege. Need we inquire when art and ſcience 
were extinct, if darkneſs overſpread the na- 
tions? It is a perivd too melancholy to re- 
fle& upon. and too vacant to record. Haifl- 
tory paſſes.over it, as over the chart of an 
ocean without a ſhore, with this cutting 
recolleftion accompanying it, that in this 
| ocean are buried many of the brighteſt mo- 
numents of ancient genius, 
Tt appears that at: the time Terence was 
writing, Rome was 1n poſſeſſion of two thou- 
fand Greek comedies; of all which, ve 
barbaris ! not- one hath deſcended to us, 
except what are found in our ſcanty volume 
of Ariſtophanes, and theſe are partly of the 
| old perſonal claſs. The gleanings of a few 
fragments from the grammarians and ſcho- 
liaſts, with the tranſlations of the Roman 
ſtage, are now the only ſamples of the Greek 
comedy in its laſt purity and perfe&tion. It 


is true that writers of the lower ages, and 


even the fathers of the Chriſtian church, have 


quoted liberally from the new comedy of 
the 


ed againft theſe literary martyrs. The flow WW {1c « 
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the Greeks ; theſe fragments are as reſpec- - 
table for their moral caſt, as for their ele- 
gant” turn of expreſſion ; but what a poig- 
nancy do they give to our regret, when we 
compute the Joſs poſterity has ſuffered by 
the ſcale of theſe remains ! . 
| On the part of tragedy, although very 
many noble works have periſhed, yet as. 
Elome ſpecimens of the great maſters. have 
E come down to us entire, we have more to 
W conſole us in this than in the comic depart- 
Wment. Happily for the epic muſe, the rage 
W of ignorance could not reach the immortal 
Wpocms of Homer: What other compoſitions 
Wof that great bard-may have been loſt to- 
Wthe world is but a dark inquiry. at the beſt ; 
Wnany poems of an antecedent, and ſome of 
WW. contemporary date, have undoubtedly. 
Wn deſtroyed ; but I am inclined to think, 
hat from the time when thoſe wonderful 
roduQions of the Iliad and Odyſley were 
Wollected and made public at Athens till the 
WA uguſtan zra, little was attempted in the 
WE pic branch, - , | 
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CXX. 


y reviſing what hiſtory has delivered of 
the firſt poets of Greece, we ſhall be 
able to form a very tolerable conjecture of 
the authors, whoſe works Piſiſtratus colleCt- 
ed at the time he inſtituted his library in 
Athens ; but before I undertake this, 1t 1s 


proper to remark that ſome authorities, 


ancient as well as modern, have aſcribed 
the honour of compiling Homer's rhap- 
ſodies to Hipparchus the ſon of Piſiſtratus, 
and not to Piſiſtratus himſelf : I am not wil- 
ling therefore to paſs over the queſtion 
without ſome explanation of it. 

'The ancient authorities I allude to are 
thoſe of Plato in his Hipparchus, and 
Zlian in the ſecond article of his eighth 
book : The firſt 1s a naked affertion ; the 


ſecond ſets forth more circumſtantially— 


That Hipparchus the fon of Piſitratus was the 
firft, who brought Homer's poems to Athens, and 
made the rhapſodiſts rehearſe them in the genera! 
aſſembly of the Grecian flates—But this 
author, who 1s Ay. a faithful though 
a minute 
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a minute collector of ancedotes, expreſsly 
contradicts himſelf in the fourteenth article 
of the thirteenth book, and tells us that 
Pifiſtratus compiled the Iliad and Odyfley 
of Homer: Cicero in the quotation from 
his Orator, mentioned in a preceding paper, 
gives the credit of. the work to Piſiſtratus; 
Suidas under the article of Homer fays— 
That various perſons were at the pains of col- 
leHing and arranging theſe books in ſucceeding _ 
times, but of theſe Pijiſtratus of Athens was 
the fir, —Euſtathius in his commentary on 
the Iliad concurs in the ſame teſtimony ; he 
lays—That the grammarians who compiled 
the Iliad, did it, as it is ſaid, by command of 
Piſiftratus ; that they correFed it at diſcretion, 
and that the principal of theſe was Ariſtarchus, 
= 4d next to him Zenodotus. (Comm. ad Iliad, 
W /5. 1.) In this latter particular the learned 
W commentator has fallen into an error ; for it 
15 well known that the celebrated critic Ari- 
flarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived many 
years after the tume of Piſiftratus : I ſhall 
mention only one authority more on the 
{ame fide of the queſtion, which I take to 
be more deciſive than any of the foregoing, 
and this 1s an ancient epigrammatiſt, who 
1n 
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ma diſtich upon a ftatue of Piſiftratus cele- 


brates-him on this very account, and pives 
_ a very probable conjeQture, that this ſtatue 
was erected in commemoration of the great 
work of the above-mentioned compilation, 
{ Anthol. lib. iv. cap. iv.) | 

. From theſe authorities, as well as from 
ſtrength of circumſtance, it ſeems highly 


probable that the founder of the firſt pablic 


library ſhould be ſtudious to enrich his col- 
leftion with the poems of the Iliad and 
Ons | 

'This important work was both extremely 
difficult to execute, and attended with yery 
conſiderable expence in the progreſs of it. 
'The rhapſodies of Homer were ſcattered up 
_ and down amoneſft the cities of Greece, 
- which the itinerant poet had viſited, and 
were neceflarily in a very mutilated ſtate, or 


recorded in men's memories after an 1m- 


perfect manner and by piecemeal only: In 
ſome places theſe ineftimable reliques had 


been conſumed by fire; and in the lapſe of 


time it 15 natural to ſuppoſe they had ſuf- 
fered many 1njuries by accident, and not a 
| few by interpolation. Solon” himſelf is ac- 
cuſed of having made inſertions-in favour 
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of the Athenians for political purpoſes. . 


Nothing but the moſt timely exertions 
could have reſcued them from oblivion, and. 


Piſiftratus by reſtoring Homer has juſtly 


made his own name the companion of the 
poet's in immortality : 'Fo his ardour we 
are indebted for their preſent exiſtence. 
Underſtanding that there were rhapſodiſts, 
who went about the ſeveral Grecian ſtates 
reciting, ſome an hundred, ſome a thou- 
{and lines in detached paſſages of the Iliad 
and Odyfſfey, he cauſed public proclama- 
tion to be made of his deſign to collect 
thoſe famous poems, offering a reward to 
| every man, who ſhould bring him any frag- 
ment to afhift his intended compilation, and 
appointing proper perſons to receive their 
reſpetive contributions. The reſort on this 
occaſion ſoon became prodigious; Pifiſtratus 


to his conditions, and let no man go away 
without his reward, * though the fame paſ- 
tages had been furniſhed ever ſo often by 
others before him : The inſpe&ors of the 
work by theſe means. had an opportumty of 


what appeared ſpurious upon collation: This 
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- was an-office of -great delicacy, and the ableſt 
men of the time were ſelefted for that pur- 
poſe, with liberal allowances for their trouble; 
they were many 1n number, and when each 
| had made his ſeparate colle&ion, and the 
_ Tthapſodifſts ceaſed to come in, Piſiſtratus 
cauſed them all to affemble and produce 
their ſeveral copies for general review : The 
whole was now arranged according to the 
natural order of the poems, and in that 
order ſubmitted to the final ſuperviſion of Þ 
| two perſons, who were judged moſt com- iſ 
'petent: The poem, thus compiled and i 
corre&ted according to their judgment and iſ 
diſcretion, was fairly tranſcribed, and the iſ 
copy with great folemnity depoſited in the 
library : Had the like care been extended iſ 
to the Margites and the reſt_ of Homer's iſ 
poems, the world would probably have now MW 
been in poſſeflion of them alſo; and it isM 
fair to conclude from the circumſtance of i 
their extinCtion, that both the Iliad and 
Odyſſey would have ſhared the ſame fate, M 
| had not this event ſo happily taken place 
- _ under the patronage of Piſiſtratus. Let uM 
' mark this #ra therefore as the moſt impor- 
tant in the annals of literature, and let every 
man, 
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man, who admires the genius of Homer, 
revere the memory of Piliſtratus, 
Lycurgus we know brought Homer's 
poems out of Afia, and diſperſed them 
amongſt his countrymen at Lacedzmon z 
but Lycurgus conſidered theſe poems as a 
colle&tion of maxims moral and political ; 
he knew the influence, which poetry has 
over rude uncivilized tempers, and the ſame 


G reaſons, that engaged him to employ the 


ſongs of Thales the Cretan in his firſt pre- 
lades towards a conſtitution of government, 
led him to adopt and import the epic poems 
of the Iliad and Odyſley : He ſaw they 
were of a ſublime and animating caſt, in- 
ſpiring principles of religion, love of our 
country, contempt of death, and every he- 


tunes attended the diſunion of her powers, 
and what thoſe powers were capable of per- 
forming, when united ; he wiſhed to ſee an 
indifloluble alliance and compact of all the 
ſtates of Greece for their common glory and 
defence, but he wiſhed to ſee the ſtate of - 


of the league: In all theſe particulars the 
E 2 poems 
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poems of Homer fully met his wiſhes and 
fell 1n with his views, and as he had made 
his obſervations on the manners and charac- 
ters of the Aſiatics during his travels amongſt 
them, he perſuaded himſelf the time might 
come, when the united arms of Greece 
would again. prevail over the nations of the 
Faſt, eſpecially when the natural bravery of 
the Greeks was ſtimulated by an heroic 
Poem fo flattering to their country and fo 
encouraging to their hopes. - 
Piſiftratus on the other hand was actuated 
by no ſuch public principles ; but, though 
| he had not a patriotic, yet he had an ele- iſ 
gant mind, and the ſame love of learning, 
Which had diftated the thought of erecting 
a public repoſitory for ſuch works of genius 
as were worthy to be preſerved, inſpired him 
with the ambition of being the editor of 
Homer's ſcattered remains: This never once 
occurred to the Spartan legiſlator, who valued 
them not as poems, but as precepts, in which 
light they were no leſs beneficial in their {e- 
parated ſtate than when complete. 
__ © The Athemian tyrant contemplated them 
_ with the eye of a critic, and perceiving they 
| Wong make the RR and molt perfect 
* "compilation 
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compilation the world had ever ſeen, he 
uſhered them into 1t with all the paſſion of. 
an enthuſiaſt: As he evidently perceived 
they inculcated no doctrines ininucal to mo- 
narchy, on the contrary that they recom- 
mended acquieſcence under rule and obe- 
dience to difcipline, he obliged the rhapſo- 
diſts to rehearſe them publicly in the ears of 
Greece at the great feſttyal of the Pana- 
thenza. | | 

The publication of Homer's Poems 1n 
this ſtate of perieion was the cauſe that 
produced ſuch aflow of compoſitions, eſpe- 
cially in the dramatic line ; for, as 1 before 
obſerved, it operated to the diſcouragement 
of epic writing, and few inſtances of any 
poems under that deſcription occur after 
the compilation of the Iliad and Odyſſey : 
Men of genius are not eaſily diſpoſed to 
imitate what they deſpair of equalling, and 
the contemplation of a perfe& work in any 
branch of compoſition will of courſe deter 
other adventurers from inferior attempts. 

The drama was now in its dawn, and had 
made ſome advances before the compilation 
of the Iliad and Odyſſey, but it received 
ſuch improvement from thoſe poems, that 

E'3. it 
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_ It 18 generally afferted, and by Ariſtotle 
amongſt others, to have derived its origin 
from Homer; in, the further progreſs of 
theſe papers I ſhall fully examine how that 
queſtion flands, for the preſent it will be my 
Purpoſe to take a review of the ſlate of 
literature in Greece at this remarkable pe- 
riod, when Piſiſtratus founded his library 
in Athens; a dilquiſition,, which, although 
1t will carry. us into times of very remote 
antiquity and of doubtful hiſtory, will I 
hope prove not deyoid . of entertainment iſ 
even to ſuch of my readers, as have nct ; 
habituated themſelves to ſtudies of this na- i 
ture, 
* It 1s for the fake of ſack: and ; in 7uſtice 
to the opinion I would wiſh to impreſs of 
- the amiable character of Piſiſtratus, that I il 
ſubjoin to this paper ſome explanation of iſ 
the term Tyrant, by which, in conformity to if 
hiſtory, I have been obliged to denominate 
him : The word, according to our conſtruc- 
tion of it, conveys the moſt odions idea, but 
when it was applied to Piſiftratus it was a 
title of royalty and not a term of reproach: 
In the age of Homer, Heſiod, and the Greek 


| Poets of that date, the word was not in uſe; 
they 
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they uſed no term but Ba/ilers, which they 
apphed even to the crucleſt of deſpots, as . 
the learned reader may be convinced of, if 
he will conſult the Odyfley, {Rhap. E. 84.) 


þ _ 'Fhis 15 a point of criticiſm ſo well agreed 
upon by all philologiſts, that the Hymn to 


Mars, which ſome have attributed to Ho- 
mer, 15 by internal evidence now fully con- 
victed of being poſterior to him, becauſe 
tae term Tyrannus 1s found In it. The word 
is faid to be derived from the Tyrrhenians, 
and to have come into uſe about the age of 
Archilochus, who flouriſhed in the eigh- 


teenth Olympiad, many years ſubſequent to 


Homer and prior to Piſiſtratus, at which 


time, (viz. the age of Archilochus) Gypes, 


Tyrant of Lydia, was the firſt fo entitled : 
For this we have the authority of Eupho- 
rion, a writer born in the cxxvi Olympiad, 
and librarian to Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria; alſo of Clemens the tuſtorian, 
( Strom. 1 D 
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No. CXXE 


I NOW propoſe to review the ſtate of litera- 
ture in Greece antecedent to the time 
when Piſiſtratus founded his library in 
Athens. : 

| Letters, or the alphabet, were probably 
imported into Greece from Phcenicia : This 
is aſcribed to the poet Linus; this poet, ac- 
| cording. to the fabulous taſte of the times, 
was of divine origin, being reputed the ſon 
of Apollo by Terpſichore, according to other 
accounts of etther Mercury, or Amphi- 
marus, by Urania: If in a- pedigree fo 
doubtful we may chuſe- for ourſelves, Mer- 
cury, as inventor of the lyre, ſeems to 
have a preferable claim to Amphimarus or 
Apollo, for Linus 1s ſaid to have been the 
father of lyric poetry ; he 1s alſo recorded 
as the inftrutor of Hercules in letters, but 
if the elder Orpheus was alſo his difciple, he | 
- muſt have been of too early an age to have 

| been contemporary with Hercules, for 
— Orpheus 1s placed eleven ages before the 


| hege of Troy. Hercules may have been 
| inſtructed 
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inſtructed by the Theban Linus, who was 
' conſiderably junior to this of Chalcedon ; 
Linus of Thebes was the ſon of the poet 
Eumolpus, and imparted to Greece the 
knowledge of the: globes ; he alſo before 
the time of Hefiod compoſed a poem, in 
which he gives the genealogy of the deities; 
all we know reſpecting it 1s that it differs 
in ſome particulars from Heſiod's Theogony :; 
He paid dearly for the honour of being 


' Hercules's preceptor, for that deified hero 


put Linus to death 5 though he gave the 


genealogy of the heathen gods, he is ſup- 


poſed to have taught a ſublimer doctrine of 
the Unity of the Supreme Being. . 
Of the name of Orphens grammarians 
reckon no fewer than five epic poets ; their 
hiſtories are involved in fable, and their 
diſtinctions uncertain and obſcure. The 


Thracian Orpheus, who is the elder of the 


name, 1s faid to have been the diſciple of 
Linus, and to have lived before. the Trojan 
war eleven ages: He was a prophet as well 
as a poet, and inſtituted many ceremonies 
in the Pagan theology ; he delivered pre- 


cepts in verſe relative to the modes of initt= 


ation; T he myſterious rites of Ceres and 
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Bacchus are ſuppoſed to have originated 
with him, but as it is pretty clear that 
theſe rites were Egyptian, they might be 
introduced, but not invented, by Orpheus. 

The ſecond Orpheus was firnamed Ct- 
conzus or Arcas, and was alſo of Thra- 
clan extrattion; he 1s ſaid to have flouriſhed 
two generations before the fiege of Troy ; 
he alſo was an heroic poet and wrote fables 
and hymns addrefled to the deities. Or- 
pheus Odryfius and Orpheus Camarinzus 
were epic poets, but he, who was firnamed 
Crotoniates, was contemporary with Piſiſ- 
tratus, and lived in great favour and fami- 
liarity at the Athenian court ; he 1s ſaid to 
have written the Argonautics, the hymns 
and the poems: de SORyRs now 1n our 
hands. 

The antients, tn the tru ſpirit of fable, 
aſcribed miraculous powers to the harmony 


of Orpheus's lyre, and almoft all the Roman 


poets have echoed his praiſes m the ſame 
fanciful ſtrain. Ovid gives us a liſt of foreſt 
trees that Ganced to his lyre, as long as 
a  gardener's | calendar : {Metam. fab. 2. 
Kb.10.) Seneca in his Hercules Furens gies 
him power over woods, riyers, rocks, wild 

| beaſts 
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beaſts and infernal ſpirits {Herc. Fur. 569.) 


nilius places his Iyre amongſt the conſte]- 


natural properties in the following ſhort 
but comprehenſive and Nervous deſctip- 
tion, 


At tyra didu&tis per celum cornibus inter” 

Sidera conſpicitur, qud quondam ceperat Orpheus 

Onne quod attigerat cantu ; maneſque per ipſos 

Feeit iter, domuitque infernas carmine leges. 

Huic fumilis honos, fimiliſque potentia cauſe 7 

Tunc filvas et ſaxa trahens, nunc fidera ducity. 

Et repit immenſum mundi revolubilis orbem. 

MaNtL. 


Of the name of Myuſzers there were alfo 
W ſeveral poets ; the elder, or Athenian Mu- 
{zus, fon of Antiphemus, was the ſcholar 
of Orpheus. The poetry of theſe antient 
bards was. chiefly addrefled to the ſervices. 


parts of divine worſhip, and the power of di- 
vination was aſcribed to them, as the natural 
tribute of a barbarous multitude to men of 
ſuperior and enlightened talents: The know- 


ealcs or wounds, was amongſt the. arts by 
2 Es6 * which 


Horace adds to theſe the winds, and. Ma- 


lations, having enumerated all his ſuper- 


of religion ; their hymns were chaunted as 


ledge of fimples, and their uſe in healing diſ- 
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' which theſe early. benefaftors to mankind 
attracted the reverence of the vulgar, and W 


Muſzus is ſaid to have compoſed a poem on 
the-cure of diſeaſes : This Muſzus was th=- 


father of Eumolpus, and it will be found 


by them, who have curiofity to ſearch into 
the records of theſe antient bards, that: the 
great prerogatives of prophet and poet de- 


ſcended regularly through certain families 


after the manner of the Eaſtern and Jewiſh 


caſts. Enumolpus, who was of this family, 


beſides the hymns and verſes he compoſed 


- upon the myſteries of Ceres and Bacchus, 


poſſeſſed the art of divination by inſpec- 


tion of the human palm; an art of Egyptian 
origin. | 


Thamyris, the fon of Philammon, 1 15 TeC- 


| koned amongſt the epic poets who flouriſh- 


ed before the. time of Homer : He com- 
poſed a long poem, conſiſting of nearly three 
thouſand lines, intitled The Theology ; but as 
this could not be denominated an ePic poem,, 
and as no record remains of any compoſition 


of his in that branch of poetry, it 15 a great 

doubt whether it is not owing to the fic- 

tions of the early grammarians, who were 

| induſtrious to detract from the originality of | 
| _ Homer's 
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Homer's epic, that Thamyris and ſo many 
others are enumerated under that defcrip- 
tion of poets antecedent to Homer; for 
ſome accounts make Thamyris the eighth 
epic poet prior to Homer, an EY to 
which no credit ſeems due. 

Marſyas and Olympus are ſuppoſed to haye 
lived. in the time of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, but they, as well as Amphion, are more 
celebrated for their muſical talents and in- 
ventions, 'than for their {kill in poetry : Of 
Demodocus, Phemius and Aſbolus the Centaur, 
ſuppoſed to have been poets antecedent to 
Homer, I find no particulars. 

The exact time, in which He/od lived, as 
referred to the age 'of Homer, remains a 
point of controverſy in the chronology of the 
poets : They, who give credit to the verſes 
he 1s by ſome ſuppoſed to have written in 
competition with Homer, muſt place him 
as his contemporary ; the beſt authorities 
tix him in a period ſomewhat antecedent to 
Homer's; Aulus Gellius inclines to the 
opinion of Heſiod being poſterior to Ho- 
mer, but Ariſtophanes, in his comedy of _ 
| The Frogs, places Homer in order of time 
alter Hefiod : He introduces the poet Aſ- 

$i chylus 
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chylus reciting the praiſes of Orpheus in the | 
firſt place, ſecondly of Muſzus, thirdly of I 
Heſiod, and laſtly of Homer, which oder 
of placing them the old ſcholiaft interprets to 
apply to the times, in which they lived; the 
paſſage is as follows : 


[on The holy rites of worſhip Orpheus taught, 
« And warned me to abſtain from hum an blood 
& In divination and the healing arts 

44 Muſzus was my maſter ; Hefiod. gave 
« 'The uſeful lefſou how to till the earth, 

& And mark'd the ſeaſons when to ſow the grain, 
«« And when to reap ; but Homer, bard divine ! 

_ « Gods, to what heighth he ſoars, whilſt he arrays 
« The warrior bright in arms, dire&s the fight, 

« And with heroic virtue fires the ſoul !”? 

(ArIsTO Pn. FRocs.) 


| The bards of the Orphean family and 
others of high antiquity employed their ta- 
lents in| compoſing bymns and offices of de- 
votion; and it is natural that ſuch ſhould be 
the firſt uſe and application of the powers of 


- poetry; the reaſon is good on both fides 


why there ſhould in all times have ſubfiſted 
an alliance between poetry and prayer. 
Metre aids and is adapted to the memory ; 
it accords to muſic, and 1s the vehicle of 


enthuſiaſm; it makes the moral doctrines. 


of 
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of religion more ſublime, and the myſterious 
onzs more profound ; it can render truth 
more aweful, and ſaperftition more impoſing: 
If the eaſtern nations have ſet apart a lan- 
cuage for their prieſts, and dedicated it as 
facred to the purpoſes of prayer, we may 
well believe that the antient heathen bards, 
who were chiefly Afiatic Greeks, performed 
religious rites and ceremonies in.metre, with 
W accompaniments of muſic, to which they 
W were devoted in the extreme : Fhe hymns 
= of David and the- patriarchal prophecies 
were in metre, and ſpeak for themſelves ; 
we have the ſame authority for knowing that 
the Chaldean worſhip was accompanied with 
= muſic ; the fa& does not need 1lluftration 
E the divinations of Muſzus and the hymns 
of Orpheus were of the ſame character ; 
mittations were performed, oracles were de- 
hvered and even laws promulgated in verſe? 
The influence of poetry over the human 
heart 1s coeval with it, not limited by time or 
country, but univerſal to the world in all its 
parts and all its periods ; it 1s the language 
of rapture, ſprings with invention and. 
flows with devotion ; the enthuſiaſt in love 
or glory breaks forth into it ſpontaneouſly, 
and 
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\ Poets, or Diviners, it is not poſſible to pals 


| Greeks firſt, and afterwards by the Romans: 


ſuch ſtrength of teſtimony, as ſeems to 


Tarquinius Prifcus at Rome, ' was the Cu- 
mzan; the Chaldzan, Perſiic or Hebrew 
I propheficd of ARTIE of Mas 
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and the voice of lamentation, attuned by : 


ſenſibility, falls naturally into numbers. 
When I am ſpeaking of the Oracular 


over the Sybi//s, the moſt extraordinary 1n 
this order of bards ; their oracles have been 
agitatedby the learned inallages, andreceived 
with the utmoſt veneration and reſpect by the 


Heathen writers, and ſome of the firſt and 
moſt reſpectable fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church refer to them without heſitation, 
and the fa& of their exiſtence reſts upon 


amount to hiſtorical demonſtration and uni- 
verſal afſent. It appears that the Delphic 
and Erythrean Sybills, who. were the oldeſt 
of the name, lived before the Trojan war : 
The verſes of the Erythrean Sybill, fore- 
telling the coming of Chriſt, are ſeriouſly 
referred to by Euſebius and St. Auſtin; 
they are thirty-three in number, and now 
in our hands. She, who was ſuppoſed to 
have offered the nine volumes of oracles to 


cedon : 


' 
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cedon; the Helleſpontic was coeval with 


periods. 

Of the Capitoline Oracles there is ample 
room to doubt; ſuch a political engine in 
the hands of the prieſts, and to a certain 


order, offered opportunities for abuſe too 
tempting to be withitood in a conſtitution 
{o ſubject to popular commotions; 1t is true 
they were ſparingly applied to, and never 
brought out but in prefling exigencies, yet 
thoſe exigencies and the blind idolatry of 
the people encouraged the abule by its prac» 
ticability as well as by its expedience. There 
15a paſſage in Cicero's private letters, which: 


original oracles were deſtroyed by fire toges 
ther with the Capitol itſelf, in which they 
were depoſited; the ſubſtitutes, which were 
colle&ted in Greece and many other parts of 
the world to replace them, were finally 
burned by Stilicho in the reign of the em» 
peror Honorius. - 

The lines, which have come down to us 
under the chara&ter of Sybilline Oracles, 
muſt be cautioudly: admitted; their authen+» 


Solon; the Samian and others lived in later 


degree under the direftion of the Patrician 


makes confeſſion to this very point. The 


ticity 


i 
þ 
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ticity 15 dubious in moſt parts, evidently 
fictitious in many, but ſome paſſages have 
by great authorities been conſidered as ge- 
nuine : The great critic Bentley, ſpeaking of 
them generally in his differtations on Pha- 
laris, calls the Sybilline Oracles now extant 
clumſy cheats: The learned profeſſor Whif: 
ton has inveſtigated them with much induſ- 
try and ſome addreſs; he ſeparates certain 
parts, which he believes to be genuine, and 
| his argument merits, ſerious confaderation : 
I am aware that this author muſt be heard 
with reſerve in matters of predi&tion, for- 
aſmuch as he lived long enough to ſee two 
completions of his own Milenntum : He 
traces the interpolated paſſages however 
with conſiderable fagacity, and imputes them 
with good appearance of reaſon to the here- 
tical ſeCtaries of the fourth century ; thoſe, 
which he adopts as genuine, he tranſlates 
into literal proſe, and they are curious re- 
. cords. External teſtimonies make ſtrongly 
in favour of theſe paſſages, and it is remark- 
able that the ſagacity of critics have urged 
no internal characters in evidence. againſt 
them. The elder Sybill has predictions of 
Homer and the Trojan war ; their ftile 
: I much 
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much reſembles that of Homer himſelf, 
and antient writers do not ſcruple to fay 
that Homer borrowed ſeveral of theſe Sybil- 
line lines and inferted them in his poem, 
as the Sybill herſelf foretells he would do in 
the following words, viz.—Then an old lying 
zwriter /hall appear in that time again, counter - 
feiting his country, being alſo dim-fighted : 

He fhall have much Toit and eloquence, and 


_ 8/7// compoſe a wiſe poem, made up of two _ 


parts, and he fhall ſay he was born at Chios ; 
and he ſhall uſe the ſame verſe : He ſhall be the 
firft that ſhall much adorn the commanders in 
the war by his praiſes, Priamus's ſou Hefor 
and Achilles the ſon of Peleus and all others who 


to aſſiſt them, writing falſely in every thing. 
{Sib. Or. 1b. viii. v. 357 ad 368.) _ 

This 1s amongſt the paſſages which Mr. 
Whiſton thinks genuine ; 1t 1s curious at 
leaſt, and the reader muſt ſubſcribe as much 
or little of his belief to it, as he thinks it 


theſe antient 'prophetefſes he will find ſuf- 
ficient teſtimony, and if he chuſes to cloſe 
with the tranſlator in his deductions, he will 
conclude that—/// fig God ſent his Fewifh 

prophets 


are famous in war, and he ſhall make the Gods 


deſerves; but of the actual exiſtence of 
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prophets to the nation of the Jews from Moſes 
to Malachi, he ſeems alſo to have ſent all along 
theſe Gentile propheteſſes to the Gentiles, fer 
their guidance and dire&ion aud « caution 11 ret- 
gious matters. © 

I ſhall obſerve in RY that theſe $; ' 
billine oracles are illuminated and hated 
by the fourth Eciogue of Virgil, which by 
the beſt opinions 1s decided not to allude to 
Heſiod's poems, as ſome have interpreted 
it. The Sybill chaunted her oracles, ſtand- 
ing on a ſtone, in a wild manner and with 
the voice of one that was frantic : Theſe ora- 
cles declare the deſolation of empires, and 
the various convulſions of nature by earth- 
quakes, inundations and volcanoes : Some 
revolutions are diſtin&tly pointed out, other 
things are ſhadowed diſtantly and in obſcu- 
nty ; but what is moſt extraordinary upon 
| the whole 1s, that certain events, in times 
that muſt have been poſterior to the compo- 
fition of theſe verſes, even admitting them 
to be ſpurious, ſeem to fulfil theſe predic- 
F tions ina very ſingular manner, The fol- 
= lowing paſlage, relative to the conflagration, 
reſurref&tion and renovation of all things 1s 
ſelected from the fourth book of oracles, 
which | 
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WT >70. 121. THE OBSERVER. x 
Bs which Mr. Whiſton judges to be genuine; 
Y I give the tranſlation in his words, viz. If 
Wl 107 70/1 not be perſuaded by me, O men of an 
8 vi] heart ! but Ibve unrighteouſneſs and recetve 
theſe advices with a perverſe mind, a fire ſhall 
W come into the world, and theſe ſigns ſhall appear 
We 7: it, ſwords and the found of a trumpet, when 
's the ſun riſes, and all the world jhall hear a bet- 
W owing and vehement noiſe, and the earth ſhall 
= br: ; and after the fire hath deſtroyed all man-= 
Ef kind, and all cities aud rivers aud ſeas ſhall be 
WT /-27 and ofhes, and God ſhall extinguiſh this 
WJ 71menſe fire, which he had kindled, out of thoſe 
: bones and afhes God fhall again form men ; and 
; when he hath made them as they were before, 
WW 7/12: hall the judgment be ; in which God ſhall 
7 july, judging the world again; and thoſe 
W 1:1, 20ho have lived wickedly, the earth ſhall 
WI cover them; but they who are righteous ſhall 
WW ve again on the earth, God giving the pious 
WW /p:rit and life and ſufficient proviſions; and then 
Wh 7 men ſhall fee themſetves. Moſt happy is that 
W-: ! who ſhall be in being at that time. 

W ln concluſion I think it a fair remark to 
Wy >< made upon. theſe famous Sybilline verſes, | 

W that the. evidence there is of interpolations 
WW: ſeveral parts of them makes ſtrongly for © 
: "> 9 Fi _ the 
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the preſumption, that there did really exiſt 
certain ancient and genuine verſes, uttered 
by true or pretended propheteſles, called 
Sybills, whereupon theſe ſeveral 'forgeries 
were grounded : The affent of the learned, 
both Heathen and Chriſtian, corroborates 
this opinion ; but whether the copy now in 
our hand does or does not contain any ge- 
nuine lines of theſe Sybills, 1s a queſtion I 
will not now take on myſelf to diſcuſs ; all 
that need be faid on this point at preſent is, 
that there are ſome paſſages, whoſe antiquity 
1s eſtabliſhed by the references and quota- 
tions of the old Heathen writers, and againſt 
which no objections can be drawn from the 
internal charaQers and marks of the text. 


No. CXXI1I. 
HE firſt effuſions of poetry having been 
addreſſed to prayer and worſhip, to the 
myſteries and genealogies of the deities, to 
religious rites, ſacrifices and initiations, and 
to the awful promulgation of oracles by en- 


thuſiaſtic Sybills, chaunting forth to the 
aſtoniſhed 


ar 
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aſtoniſhed multitude their tremendous de- 
nunciations, the time was now 1n approach, 
when that- portion of- divine inſpiration, 
which ſeems to be the moving ſpring of 
poetry, ſhould branch into a new depart- 

| ment. | 
= When the human genius was more ma- 
W tured and better qualified by judgment and 
E experience, and the thoughts, inſtead of be- 
ing hurried along by the furious impulſe of 
a heated fancy, began to take into ſober 
contemplation the worldly a&ions of men, 
and the revolutions and changes of human 
W cvents, operating upon ſociety, the poet be- 
W can to prepare himſelf by forethought and 
© arrangement of ideas for the future purpoſes 
W of compoſition: It became his firſt buſineſs 
W to contrive a plan and ground-work for the 
W {tructure of his poem : he ſaw that it muſt 
have uniformity, ſimplicity and order, a be- 
ginning, a middle and an end; that the 
main obje& muſt be intereſting and impor- 
tant, that the incidents and acceſlary parts 
mult hinge upon that obje&, and not wan- 
der from thecentral idea, on which the whole 
ought to reſt ; that a ſubje& correſponding 
thereto, when elevated by language, ſupe- 
| | r10r 
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_ Tior to the phraſe and dialogue of the vulgar, 
_ would conſtitute a work more orderly and 


better conſtruted, than what aroſe from 


the ſudden and abrupt rang of unpre- 


meditated verſe. 
In this manner Homer, the great poet of 
antiquity, and the father and founder, as I 


- muſt think, of epic poetry, revolving in his 


capacious mind, the magnificent events of the 
Grecian affociation for the deſtru&tion of 


Troy, then freſh in the tradition, if not in the 
- memories of his contemporaries, planned the 
_ great defign of his immortal Thad. With 


this plan arranged and ſettled in his thoughts 


| beforehand, he began to give a looſe to the 


force and powers of his imagination in 
ſtrains and rhapſodies, which by frequent 
recitation fixed upon his memory, and, as 

he warmed with the advancing compoſition, 


| he falled forth in ſearch of hearers, chaunt- 


ing his verſes in'the afſemblies and cities, 
that received him ; his fancy working out 
thoſ:s wonderful examples of the ſublime, 
as he took his ſolitary migrations from place 
to place: When he made- his paſſages by 
ſea, and committed himfelf- to the terrors 


or the-occan, the grandeſt-ſcenes im nature 
- came 
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came under his view, and his plaſtic fancy, 
ſcizing every objeCt that accorded to its pur- 


; lu inſpiration at his heart, and contempla- 
Stion ever active, ſecured by ſolitude againſt 
; W. cternal interruption, and undiſturbed by 


Wncver equalled, and what to all poſterity will 
Wrcmain the ſtandard 'of perfeftion,—Hync 
- aemo in magnts ſublimitate, in parvis proprie- 
tate, ſuperaverit : Idem latus ac preſſus, Jucun- 
dus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitqte mira- 
is; nec poetic modo fed oratorid virtute 


* one ever excelled in ſublimity on great 
* topics, in propriety on {mall ones ; whe- 


* pereminent for poetical talents only but for 
* oratorical alſo.” 
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ther poems beſides his Iliad and Odyſſey : 


Vor, V. | F 'The 


c>S Cy 


W poſes, melted and compounded it into the 
WE maſs and matter of the work, on which his- 
WT brain was labouring : Thus with nature in his 


WE worldly cares and concerns from within, the 
Wandering bard performed what time has 


Winer iYiorns { Quinit, lib. x.) © Him no 


* ther diffuſed or compreſſed, gay or grave, 
* whether for. his abundance or his brevity, 
* he 1s equally to be admired, nor is he ſu- 


There is no doubt but Homer compoled 


riſtotle in his Poetics decidedly aſcribes 
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The Margites to Homer; but as to the 
Ilias Minor and Cypriacs, though it is evi- 
dent theſe poems were in his hands, yet 
he ſeems ignorant of their author ; the paſ- 


ſage I allude to will be found in the twenty- 


third chapter of his Poetics ; he is com- 
paring theſe two poems with the Iliad and 


Odyfley, as furniſhing ſubje&s for the 


drama, and obſerves that the ſtage could 
not properly draw above one or at moſt two 


plots for tragedy from the Iliad and Odyfley 


reſpeEtively, whereas many might be taken 
from the Cypriacs, and he enumerates to the 


amount of ten, which might be found in the 


Tlias Minor : It is evident by the context, 


that he does not think either of theſe Poems 


were compoſed by Homer, and no leſs evi- 
dent that he does not know to whom they 
are to be aſcribed; their high antiquity 


. therefore 1s the only point, which this cele- 


brated critic has put out of doubt. 

The Ilias Minor appears to have been a 
poem, which includes the taking of Troy 
and the return of the Greeks: The inci- 


dents of the ZAEneid, as far as they refer to 


the Trojan ſtory, ſeem to have been taken 


from this Dem, and in particular the ep1- 
| op 


= 
3 ſo 
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W matic ſubje&s mentioned by Ariſtotle ; The 
7 controverly between Ajax and Ulyfles for 
WS the armour of Achilles was copied by Ovid 
Wfrom the ame poem. If this work is not to 
Ebe given to Homer, we muſt believe it was 


Wittle ſhort of Homer's: Some ſcholiaſts 


WL ci{ches lived and of what county ne was I 
Wind no account. _ 

W The Cypriacs are ſuppoſed to contain the 
Wove-adventures of the Trojan ladies during 


W-cond book upon a paſſage in this poem, 
WW: which Paris 1s ſaid to have brought Helen 
rom Sparta to Troy in the ſpace of three 


W'riven about on their voyage from place to 
Wl2cc ; from this want of correſpondence in 
W tact of ſuch conſequence, Herodotus con- 
Wes upon fair grounds of criticiſm, that 
Wlomer was not author of the. Cypriacs, 
W:ough Pindar aſcribes it to him ; Some 
: F 2 g1VC 


W ode of Sinon, which is amongſt the dra- - 


Fvritten ſince the Iliad, from the evidence of 
Wits title ; but if the author's name was loſt in 
: \riſtotle's time, his antiquity is probably 


Whave given this poem to Leſches, but when 


5 he fiege, and probably was a poem of fic- 
Won. Herodotus has an obſervation in his 


: lays, whereas Homer ſays they were long 


| to his daughter married to Stafinus ; this 


 Nevius tranſlated the Cypriacs into Latin 


the world fo ably by the late Mr. Wood in 
his effay 0 the origimal genius and writings of 


poet in. Ionia, is both learnedly collected 
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give the Cypriacs to Hegeſias of Salamis, 
others to Stafinus a poet of Cyprus, and by 
ſome Homer. 1s {aid to have given this 
poem, written by himſelf, by way of portion 


daughter of Homer was called Arſephone, 
and his ſons Theriphon and Theolaus : 


verſe: Many more poems are aſcribed to 
Homer, which would be tedious to parti- 
cularize, they are enumerated by Suidas, 
whom the reader, if his curioſity fo inclines 
him, may readily conſult. 

As to any other information perſonally re- 
ſpeCting this great poet, it has-been given to 


Homer, that I can add nothing on the occa- 
ſion, except the humble recommendation 
of my judgment 1n 1ts favour. The internal 
evidence-which this effayiſt adduces to fix 
the- bjrth-place and- early reſidence of his 
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and ſatisfactorily applied : He obſerves that 
Homer, in his general manner of deſcribing 
the geography of countries, ſpeaks of them 
as more or leſs diſtant 1 in proportion to thel 
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bearing from Ionia ; he deſcribes Zephyrus 
as arude and boiſterous wind, blowing from 
Thrace ; this circumſtance had been urged 
againſt Homer as a proof of his error in geo- 
graphy, and the foft and gentle quality of 
Lephyrus, ſo often celebrated by poets 1a all 
times, is quoted in aid of the charge ; but 
the fagacity and local knowledge of Mr. 
Wood divert the accuſation, and turn it 
into an argument for aſcertaining the {pot 
of Homer's nativity and reſidence, by. re- 
minding us, that when the poet deſcribes. 


8 the wind blowing from the "Chracian moun- 


tains upon the ZEgean fea, it muſt of courle 
be a Weſt wind in reſpe& to Ionia, from 
which circumſtance he draws his conſequence 
that Homer was an Ionian. This argument 
muſt ſurely be fatisfa&tory as to the place in 
which the poem was written ; and when we 
have located Homer in Ionia, whilſt he was 
employed in writing his poem, we have one 
point of doubt at leaſt cleared up in his 
hiſtory to our conviction, and his accuracy. 
in one branch of knowledge vindicated from 

the cavils of critics. | 
Having eſtabliſhed this. point, viz. that 
Homer was an Aſiatic Greek, inhabiting 
ES _ the 
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the ſea-coaſt, or an iſland on the coaſt of 
Tonia, and having vindicated his accuracy in 
geographical knowledge, the ingenious au- 
thor of the eſflay proceeds to ſhew, by way of 
corollary from his propofition thus demon- 
ſtrated, that Homer muſt have been a great 
traveller ; that geographical knowledge was 
in thoſe days no otherwiſe to be acquired; 
that he appears to have been thoroughly 
converſant in the arts of building and navi- 
gating ſhips, as then underflood and prac- 
tiled ; and that his map of Greece, which 
both Strabo, Apollodorus the Athenian, 
Menogenes and Demetrius of Scepfis 1lluſ- 
trated 1n ſo diffuſive a manner, puts it out 
of doubt, that he muſt have viſited the ſe- 
veral countries and ſurveyed them with 
attention, before he could have laid them 
down with ſuch geographical accuracy : Cer- 
tain it is, that ſo great was the authority of 
Homer's original chart, that it was a law in 
ſome' cities that the youth ſhould learn it by 
heart ; that Solon appealed to it for eſta- 
bliſhing the right of Athens to Salamis in 
preference to the claims of the Megaren- 
fians; and that territorial property and 
dominion were in ſeveral inſtances decided 


by 
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by referring to this Homeric chart : An- 
other evidence of Homer's travels he de- 
rives from his hvely.delineations of national 
character, which he obſerves are marked 
with ſuch preciſion and ſupported through- 
out with ſuch confiſtency, as not to allow us 
to think that he could have acquired this 
knowledge of mankind from any other ſource | 
but his own obſervations. 

It is more than probable Homer did not 
commit his poems to writing ; 1t 15 mere 
conjeCture whether that invention was aCtu- 
ally in exiſtence at the time he lived ; there 
is nothing in his works that fayours this con- 
jecure, and in ſuch a caſe filence 1s fome- 
thing more than negatsy ve: The retention 
of ſuch compoſitions 1s certainly an aſto- 
niſhing effort of the human memory, but 
inſtances are not wanting of the like nature 
in early and uncivilized ſtates, and the me- 
mory 15 capable of being expanded by habit 
and exerciſe to an extraordinary and almoſt 
unlimiced compaſs. Unwritten compoſi- 
tions were always in verſe; and metre was 
certainly uſed in aid of memory. It 
muſt not however be taken for a conſe- 
quence that writing firſt came into uſe when 
5 Us Pherecydes 


103 
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Pherecydes and Cadmus firſt compoſed i In B 
proſe, as ſome have imagined ; for it un- 
doubtedly obtained before their time, and Ml 
was probably brought into Greece from ; 
_ Pheemicaa. 

The engraving of the laws of Draco 13 
{uppoſed to have been the firſt application 


th 
no 
tus 
Iliz 
an 
At 
ni 


of that art; but it was a work of labour, Ml rel 
and required the tool of the artiſt, rather bu 
than the hand of the penman. Thales and WM till 
Pythagoras left us no writings behind them, Wy dc 


{el 
loc 


though they ſpread their learning OVet 
Greece, and from their {chools peopled it with 
philoſophers. The unwritten drama was long 


in exiſtence before any compoſitions of that ca 
ſort were committed to writing. Solon's m 
laws were engraved in wood or ' ſtone, and Wz 
there appears to have been but one table ot Ia 
them. Of Lycurgus's regulations there we 
was no written record ; the mind of the rh 
judge was the depoſitary of the law. Draco Wl 
publiſhed his laws in Olymp. RXXiRX ; Piſiſ- WW 2 
tratus died in Olymp. Ix11i : A century had WW th 

W; 


_ nearly paſſed between the publication of 
theſe laws and the firſt inftitution of a 
public library at Athens ; great advances 


| no doubt were made within that period in 
the 
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the art of writing ; nevertheleſs it was by 
no means an operation of facility in Pifiſtra- 
tus's time, and his compilation of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyfley was a work of vaſt labour 
and of royal expence : The book remained at 
Athens as a princely monument of his mu- 


nificence and love of letters ; his library was 


reſorted to by all men of ſcience in'Greece, 
but copies of the work were . not eirculated 
till the time of the Ptolemies ; even: Alexan- 
der of Macedon, when he had pofſefſed '/hwm- 
{elf of a compleat copy of his favourite poet, 
locked 1t up inthe rich cheſt of which he had 
deſpoiled King: Darius, as the moſt worthy 
caſe in- which he could incloſe- ſo ineſti- 
mable a treaſure: When a copy of Homer 
was conſidered by a prince as- a-poſſeſſion ſo 
rare, 1t. cannot. be ſuppoſed his written works 


were 1n- many hands: As for the detached 
rhapſodies, which Lycurgus in more- early 


times brought with. him out of Aſia, they 


muſt- have. been exceeding imperfect, 
though 1t 1s to be preſumed they- were- 1n 


writing. 
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No. CXX11.. 


Pom the ſcarcity of tranſcribers in the 
time of Piſiſtratus, and the difficulties 

of colle&ing and compiling poems, which 
exiſted only in the memories of the rhap- 
 ſodiſts, we are led to confider the inſtitution 
of the Athenian Library, as a moſt noble 
and important work ; at the ſame time, 
when we refle& how many compoſitions of 
the earlieſt poets depended on the fidelity 
of memory, we ceaſe to wonder that we 
have ſo many more records of names than 
of works. Many poets are enumerated 
_ antecedent to the time of Homer ; ſome of 
theſe have been already mentioned, and 
very few indeed of their fragments are now 
in exiſtence. 
Conjecture, and even fiction, have been 
enviouſly ſet to work by grammarians and 
others within the Chriſtian era to found a 

_ charge of plagiariſm againſt Homer, and to 
diſpute his title to originality. We are told 
that Corinnus, who was a ſcholar of Pala- 
medes, inventor of the Doric letters, com- 


poſed 
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poſed a poem called the Iliad, whilſt Troy 
was ſtanding, in which he celebrates the war 
of Dardanus againſt the Paphlagomans, and 
that Homer formed himſelf upon his model, 
cloſely copying him: It 1s aſſerted by others, 
that he availed himſelf of the poems of 
Di&ys the Cretan, who was of the family 
of Idomeneus, and hved 1n the time of the 
Trojan war : But theſe fables are ſtill leſs 
probable than the ſtory of his conteſt with 
Heſiod, and of the prize being decreed againſt 
him. Orpheus, Muſzus, Eumolpus and 
Thamyris, all of Thrace ; Marſyas, Olym- 
pus, and Midas, all of the Ionian fide of 
the Meander, were poets antecedent to Ho- 
mer; {o were Amphion, Demodocus, Phi-_ 
lammon, Phemius, Ariſteus author of the 
Arimaſpia, Tſatides, Dry:mon, Aſbolus the 
Centaur, Eumiclus the Cyprian, Horus of 
Samos, Proſnautis of Athens, and the cele- 
brated Sybill. | 

The five poets, who are generally {tiled 
the maſters of epic poetry, are Homer, An- 
timachus the Colophonian, Panyaſis of Hali- 
carnafſus, Piſander of Camirus, aad Hefiod 


ol Cume : and all thele WETre natives of the 
Afiatic coalt, 
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Before I ceaſe ſpeaking of Homer, I can- 
not excuſe myſelf from ſaying ſomething 
on the ſubje& of Mr. Pope's tranſlation, 
which will for ever remain a monument of 
his excellence in the art of verſification : It 
was an arduous undertaking, and the tranſ- 


lator entered upon it with a candid confeſ-. 


fion that he was—arrerly incapable of doing 
juſtice to Homer : he alfo ſays —T hat if Mr. 


Dryden had tranſlated the whole work, he 


would no more have attempted Homer after 
him than Virgil, his verſion of whom (not- 


withſtanding ſome human errors} is the moſt 


noble and ſpirited tranſlation he knows in any 
language. This is a declaration, that reflects 
as much honour on Mr. Pope, as 1it does on 


Mr. Dryden ; great as his difficulties were, 


| he has nevertheleſs executed the work in 
ſuch a manner as to leave ſtronger reaſons 
why no man ſhould attempt a like tranſla- 
tion of Homer after him, than there were 
. why he ſhould not have undertaken it. after 
Mr. Dryden. One thing above all ſurprizes 
me in his execution of it, which is The 
Catalogue of the ſhips; a difficulty that I 


ſhould elſe have thought infurmountable 


in rhime ; this however he has accompliſhed 
Me In 
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in the ſmootheſt metre, and a very curious 
poem it is: No further attempt therefore 
remained to be made upon Homer, but of 
a tranſlation in blank verſe or in literal proſe; 
a contemporary of eminence in the republic 
of letters has lately given a proſe tranſlation 
of the Iliad, though Mr. Pope had declared 
in his preface that no /iteral tranſlation can be 
juſt to an excellent original in a ſuperior lan- 
grage—lIt is eaſy to ſee what Mr. Pope 
aims to obtain by this poſition, and we muſt 
interpret the expreſſion of the word zu/ to 
mean that no ſuch literal tranſlation can be 
equal to the ſpirit, though it ſhall be 7/7 to 
the ſenſe of its original : He knew full well, 
that no tranſlation in rhime could be. 
literal, and he was therefore intereſted; to 
' premiſe that no literal, tranſlation could 
be jz/t; whether he has hereby vindicated 
tis own deviations from the ſenſe of. his 
author and. thole pleonafms, which the 
ſhackles -of rhime have to a certain degree 
driven him into, and probably would have 
driven any other, man much more, muſt. be 
left with the claſſical reader to judge for him- 
ſelf: ſome of this deſcription, and in parti- 
cular a learned Lecturer. in Rhetoric, who 
bas lately favoured the public with a collec- 

tion 
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tion of effays, pronounce of Mr. Pope's 
poem 7hat it is no tranſlation of Homer : The 
ſame author points out the advantages of 
Miltonic verſe; and it muſt be confefled 
| that Miltonic verſe ſeems to be that happy 
medium in metre, which ſtands the beſt 
chance of giving the compreſſed ſenſe of 
Homer without debaſing its ſpirit : It is a 
{tern criticiſm to ſay that Mr. Pope's is no 
tranſlation of Homer ; his warmeſt admirers 
will admit that it is not a cloſe one, and pro- 
bably they will not diſpute but that it might 
be as 7u/, if it had a cloſer reſemblance to 
1ts original, notwithſtanding what he ſays 


in the paſſage I have quoted from his pre-_ 


face. It 1s agreed therefore that an opening 
1s {fUll left between literal proſe and fettered 
rhyme; I ſhould conceive it might be a 
pleaſant exerciſe for men of talents to try 
a few ſpecimens from ſuch paſſages in the 
Ihad, as they might like beſt, and theſe per- 
haps might engage {ome one or more to pro- 
ceed with the work, publiſhing a book at 
a time (as it were experimentally) by which 
means they might avail themſelves ot the 
criticiſms of their candid judges, and make 


their final compilation more correc: I 


thus 
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this was ably executed, a very ſplendid work 
might in time be compleated to the honour 
of our nation and language, embelliſhed 
W with engravings of defigns by our eminent 
W maſters from ſelect ſcenes in each rhapſody, 
W according to the judgment of the artiſt. 
Small engines may ſet great machines 1n 
W motion, as weak advocates ſometimes open 
W ſtrong cauſes; in that hope, and with no 
W other preſumption whatever, I ſhall con- 
W clude this paper with a few lines tranſlated 


$ from the outſet of the Iliad, which the rea- 


d- 
* 
Ly 
= 


pany with me, may or may not perule as he 
thinks fit. 


SixG, Goddeſs Muſe, the wrath of Peleus? ſon, 

| DeſtruRive ſource of all the numerous ills 

That vex'd the ſons of Greece, and ſwept her hoſt 
Ot valiant heroes to untimely death; 

But their unburied bodies left to feaſt 

The dogs of Troy.and carrion birds of prey ; 

So Jove decreed (and let Jove's will be done!) 

[n that ill hour, when firſt contention ſprang 
'Twixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief, 

And goddeſs-born Achilles. Say, what power 
'Mongſt heav'n's high ſynod ſtirr'd the fatal ſtrife ?—= 
Son of Latona by almighty Jove— _ 

He, for the king's offence, with mortal plague 
Smote the contagious camp, vengeance divine 


For 


der, whoſe patience has hitherto kept com- _ 
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For the inſulted honour of his prieſt, 
Sage Chryſes; to the ſtation'd fleet. of Greece, 
With coſtly ranſom off'ring to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy ſeer; 
The laurel garland, enſign of his God, 
And golden ſceptre in his hand he bore; 
And thus to all, but chief the kingly ſons 
_ Of Atreus, forutiant he addreſs'd his ſuit. 
&* Kings, and ye well-appointed warriors all ! 
> ©. So may the Gods, who on Olympus? heighth 
& Hold their celeſtial manſtons, aid: your arms 
& 'To level yon proud towers, and to your homes 
<«< Reſtore you, as to me you ſhall reſtore 
« My captive daughter, and her ranſom take, 
& In awful reverence of the God I ſerve.” 
He ceas'd; th' aſſembled warriors all aſſent, 
All but Atrides, he, the general voice 
Oppoſing, with determined pride reje&s 
The proffer'd ranſom and inſults the ſuit. 
& Let me not find thee, Prieſt } if thou preſum'ſt 
<. Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 
& ?Tis not that ſceptre, no, nor laurel crown 
& Shall be thy ſafeguard ; Hence ! I'll not reſtore 
« The captive thou demand'ſt ; doom'd for her life 
« In diſtant Argos, where I reign, to ply 
« 'The houſewite's loom and ſpread my nightly couch; 
« Fly, whilſt thy flight can fave thee, and begone!” 
No more ; obedient to the ſtern decree, 
'The aged ſuitor turns his trembling ſteps 
To the ſurf-beaten ſhore; there calls his God, 
And in the bitterneſs of anguiſh prays. 
& Hear me, thou God, who draw'ſt the filver bow ; 


«-Hear thou, whom LOWFD worſhips ; hear, thou T 
6 () 


© < Of Tenedos, of Cilla; Smintheus, hear! 

| « And, if thy prieſt hath ever deck'd thy ſhrine 
« Or on thy flaming altars offer'd up 

% Grateful oblations, ſend thine arrows forth; 


Quick at his call the vengeful God uprear'd 

His tow'ring ſtature on Olympus! top ; 

Behind him hung his bow ; enward he ſtrode 
= Terrific, black as night, and as he ſhook 

1 FT His quiver'd arrows, the affrighted air 

WT Echo'd the dreadful knell : Now from aloft 

= Wide o'er the ſubje&t fleet he glanc'd his eye, 
== And from his filver bow with ſounding ſtring 
Launch'd th' unerring ſhaft: On mules and dogs 
The miſfile death alighted ; next to man 

Spread the contagion dire; then thro? the camp 
Frequent and ſad gleam'd the funereal fires. 


Nine mournful days they gleam'd ; haply the tenth 
With better omens roſe ; * Achilles now | 


ALAS WHRAc Coos 


Conven'd the Grecian chiefs, thereto inſpir'd 
By Jove's fair conſort, for the Goddeſs mourn'd 
The deſolating miſchief : At the call 
Of great Achilles none delay'd to come, 
And in full council thus the hero ſpake. 

« If quick retreat from this contagious ſhore 
* Might ſave a remnant of our war-worn hoſt, 
« My voice, Atrides, wou'd adviſe retreat j 
** But not for we ſuch counſels: Call your ſeers, 
{6 © Prophets and prieſts, interpreters of dreams, 


* And let that holy convocation ſay 
" Why falls A pollo' s Vengeance on our heads ; 
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« Strike, ſtrike theſe tyrants and avenge my tears !” 
Thus Chryſes pray'd, nor was the pray'r unheard 


* For Jove holds commerce with mankind in ſleep, 


« And 
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« And if oblations can avail for peace = 
* And intermiſhon from this waſting plague, 


« Let victims bleed by hecatombs, and glut 
« His altars, fo his anger be appeas'd,” 


beſt work of the author, at leaſt it was that 
| which 


CXXIV. | 

We 1115 
ESIOD's heroic holds a middle place be. vc: 
tween the Orphean and Homeric ſtile; M22 
his Genealogy of the Deities reſembling th:M Per 
| former, and his Shield of Hercules at du: [ar 
diſtance following the latter : His famou|M tho 
poem in praiſe of illuſtrious women is loſt ; "it 
from the words *H Oy, with which it opened, fR"< 
it came in time to be generally known by W””") 
the name of the Eoics, or The Great Evi, *| 
| and this title by miſinterpretation has been fore 
1 conſtrued to refer to the proper name E: tha 
ſome favourite miſtreſs, whom he choſe to {<> 
| make the heroine of his poem : the poet ?P” ' 
4 being born at Aſcra, a ſmall village in the W'<*< 
| neigbourhood of Mount Helicon, Zoo wa el 
J ſuppoſed to have been a beautiful damſel of ntl 
1] Aſcra, whom he was in love with : Thi ro! 
3 poem ſeems to have been conſidered as the ke 
1 _ 
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BS-hich brought him moſt in favour with his 
: contemporaries, and gained him ſome admi- 
WT rcrs, who even preferred him to Homer; 
WS we cannot wonder if that ſex at leaſt who 
WS cre the objets of his panegyric, were the 
WY warmeſt in his praiſe, I ſuſpect that Ho- 
WY mer did not pay much court to the ladies 1n 
I tis Margites, and as for the Cypriacs they 
W wcre profeſſedly written to expole the gal- 
WE lantries of the fair ſex; the charater of 
Wy Pcnclope however in the Odyſley is a 
Wi itandard of conjugal fidelity, and Helen, 
though a frail heroine in the Iliad, is painted 
Wvith ſuch delicate touches as to recommend 
W her in the moſt intereſting manner to our 
Wpity and forgiveneſs. _ 
= Heſiod's addreſs carried every thing be- 
Wforc it, and the choice of his ſubje&ts ſhews 
Withat popularity was his ſtudy, for not con- 
Witent with engaging the fair ſex in his favour 
Wy the gallantry of The Great Eoics, he flat- 
Wtcred the heroes of his time, or at leaſt the 
eſcendants of heroes, by a poem, which he 


Wrotefled panegyric of beautiful and illu(- 
ous women, the other was written in the 
Wrailc of brave and diſtinguiſhed men : If 
*Y this 


Wntitled The Heroic Genealogy : As one was a 
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bably had all his works before him, pro- 
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this heroic catalogue comprized only the I ; 
great and noble of his own ſex, his Tin: 
and Seaſons were addrefſed to the commu. 
nity at large, and conveyed inſtruction to the 
huſbandman and labourer ; nor was this all, 
for great authorities have given to Heſiod 
the fables commonly aſcribed to Aſop, who 
1s {uppoſed only to have made ſome addition; 
to Heſiod's colle&tion ; it this were ſo, we 
have another ſtrong reaſon for his popularity 
—FPÞor fables, as Quintihian well obſerves, 
are above all things calculated to win thi 


light in pleaſing tales and fiftions, and are cafily 
led away with what they delight in.—In ſhort 
Heſiod ſeems to have written to all ranks, 
degrees and deſcriptions of people ; to rich 
and poor, to the learned and unlearned, to 
men, women, and even to the deities them- 
ſelves. 

Can we be ſurprized then if this politic 
and pleaſing author was the idol of his time, 
and gained the prize even though Homer 
was his competitor? His contemporaries 
gave judgment in his favour, but poſterity 
reyokes the decree: Quintilian, who pro- 
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SHounces of Heſiod, —That he rarely ſoars ; 

8/11 great part of his works are nothing elſe 
Þ Wt catalogues and firings of names, abated 
WE. wever with uſeful precepts gracefully deli- 
WE red and appoſitely addreſſed; in fine, that 
Wi merit conſis in the middle file of writing. 
W—Talents of this fort probably recom- 
Wncnded him to the unreſerved applauſe of 
Wl, whom ſuperiority of genius in another 
Wfcts with envy and provokes to detraction. 
BMany ſuch, beſides the grammarian Daphi- 
q as, were found to perſecute the name of 
WHomer with malevolence, whilſt he roſe {u- 
Wpcrior to: their attacks: The rhapſodiſts, 
whoſe vocation it was in public and private 
0 entertain the company with their recita- 
10ns, were ſo conſtantly employed in repeat- 
ing Homer's poems preferably to all others, 
that in time -they' were univerſally called 
Homeriſts: Demetrius Phalereus at length 
Introduced them into the theatres, and made 
them chaunt the poems of his favourite au- 
thor on the ſtage: The poet - Simonides, 
clebrated for his memory, repeated long 
paſſages of Homer, ſitting in the public 
(theatre on a ſeat erected for him on the ſtage 
or that Purpoſe; Cafſander, king of Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia, had the whole Iliad and Odyſicy 
| by heart, and was continually repeating, not 
in company only, but in his private hours 
to himſelf: Steſichorus alſo, the ſublimeſt 
of all poets next to Homer, and his greateſt 
imitator, was remarkably fond of chaunting 


forth paſſages in the Ihad and Odyſley ; it j 


is related alſo that he uſed frequently to re- 
peat verſes of Heſfiod, Archilochus, Mim- 
nermus, and Phocylides the Milefian, who 
is the ſuppoſed author of the poem intitled 
Parenefſis, yet extant. We are obliged to 
the grammarians for many ſcraps or frag- 
ments from the wrecks of authors, but in 
the caſe of Hefiod's Eoics meet with one 
remnant only preſerved by Pauſanias, and 
this relates to Iphigenia, who, by Heſfiod's 


account, was by the favour of Diana re- 


 prieved from extin&tion and immortalized in 
| the perſon of the goddeſs Hecate. 

As for the bards of the Orphean family, 
it is difficult to adjuſt their chronologies and 
_ deſcents; I have already enumerated five 
Poets of the name of Orpheus, and faid 
in general terms, that there were ſeve- 
ral of the name of Muſzus; they may be 
thus deſcribed; viz, firſt, Muſeus, ſon of 

_  Antiphemus 
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I Antiphemus and diſciple of Orpheus, tiled 
W in cpic poet; he wrote a long poem of four 
S thouſand verſes containing precepts, ad- 
W refed to his ſon Eumolpus, and thence 
Wintitled The Eumolpiad; he wrote a hymn to 
E Ceres, a poem on the cure of diſeaſes, and 
publiſhed certain prophetic verſes, though 
This title to theſe has been, brought into diſ- 
pute by the artifices of one Onomacritus, 
E: plagiariſt and pretended diviner in the time 
Sof Hipparchus, who put off theſe verſes of 
E\uſzus as his own. The ſecond Muſzus 
as grandſon of the firſt and ſon of Eu- 
Emolpus; various poems. are glven to this 
IMuſzeus, particularly The Theogony, The 
Sphere, The Myſteries of Initiation and Luſ- 
Ftcation, The Titans, &c. The third Mu- | 
[zus, a Theban, was ſon of Thamyris and 
rrandion of Philammon; he flouriſhed about 
he time of the Trojan war: His father 
hbamyris 1s recorded by Homer. TO 


* And Dorion fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 
* Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
* Till vain of mortals? empty praiſe he ſtrove 
© To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jovez 
** Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
* Th* immortal Muſcs in their art defy'd; 
Md $0 * ; 6 Th? 
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and Prefident of op Eleuſynian Myſterics: 
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« Th avenging Muſes of the light of day 
« Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ; 
© No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 


& His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring.” 
(Pors, Il. 2.) 


Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but 
he has double ſecurity for immortality, hay- 
ing a place not only in the Iliad of Homer, 
but alſo in the Paradiſe Loſt of Milton: 


© 'Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 
_ © That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
« Nightly I viſit ; nor ſometimes forget 
* Thoſe other two equalPd with me in fate, | 
* So were I equall'd with them in renown, 
« Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides.” 
- OS 3d.) 


Thus although the watt of this famous 
bard have totally periſhed, and his heaven!y 
voice 1s no more heard to ſing, yet it has been 
his ſingular good fortune to be celebrated by 
the greateſt poet of antiquity, and ranked 
with that very poet by the greateſt of the 
moderns; and all three involved in the ſame 
viſitation of blindneſs; an extraordinary 
CONCUITence | 

The fourth Muſzus was ſon of Orpheus 


This 


/ & 


th 
loc 


This is the Muſzus, whom Juſtin Martyr 
{ys was inſtructed by his father in a more 
rational religion than he practiſed in the tem- 
ple of Ceres, and taught the knowledge 
and worſhip of one ſupreme God, creator 
of all things. The fifth was Muſezus of 
S Epheſus, an epic poet; the fixth a gram- 
W marian, whoſe treatife on the Iſthmian 


E {cventh and laſt, is that Muſeus, whom 
E the poct Martial mentions for having written 
s Pthiciſimos /ibellos, and the author as it is 
# probable of the little poem upon Hero and 
F L.cander, now extant, which Scaliger fo 
much admires. | 

Archilochus flouriſhed in Olymp. xxiii. 
and was a very early writer of Iambics ;— 
He excels, fays Quintilian, in energy of /lite ; 
iis periods flrong, compreſſed and brilliant, 
replete with life and vigour ; ſo that if he is 
{ecoad to any it is from defeft of ſubjet, not 
/rom natural inferiority of genius. 


that of all the woriters of Tanibic verſe Archi- 
neus has preſerved a little epigram of his no 


oiherwie worth recording than as 1t is the 
Vo. V. - only 


games 15 quoted by Euripides; and the 


He adds, that—Ari/archns was of opinion, 


lockus alone carried it to perfefion.—Athe- 
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122 THE OBSERVER. No. 12, 
only relick of his muſe, except one diſtic\M 
1nlong and ſhort verſe, purporting that he wa 
devoted to Mars and the Muſes; the epi 
gram may be tranſlated as follows :— | 


Glutton, we aſk thee not to be our gueſt, 
It is thy belly bids thee to our feaſt. 
ARCHIL, 


Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of 
Calondas, who immolated his own ſon to 
the manes of the poet to atone the venge- 
ance of Apollo: He was a man of great 
private virtue and diſtinguiſhed courage, 
but a ſevere unſparing ſatirift. 4 

Tifas, commonly called Szefichorns fron 
his 1nvention of the chorus, which he ſung to ; 
the accompaniment of his harp, was contem: 
porary with Solon, and born at Himera in the 
ifland of Sicily ; as a lyric poet he was un- 
equalled by any of the Greeks but Pindar; 
thus ſubje&s were all of the epic caſt, and he 
oftentimes roſe to a ſublimity, that rivalled 
Homer, upon whoſe model he formed him: 
ſelf: this he would have done throughout 
according to the opinion of Quintilian, | 
his genius had not led him into a redun 


dancy, but his characters are drawn with 
M | great 
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WT:cat dignity and preſerved juſtly. He did 
, ot viſit Greece till he was far advanced in 


ET :tana in his native iſland of Sicily, where 
Bc was buried at the public coſt with diſtin- 
B&uiſhed ceremony and magnificence. A 
Womb was erected to his memory near one 
Wet the city gates, which was thenceforward 

W:lled the gate of Stefichorus; this tomb 
ras compoſed of eight columns, had eight 


umbers of Pythagoras, whoſe *myſterious 


&ubic number of eight was emblematic of 
trength, fſolidity and magnificence, and 
Won this tomb of Steſichorus aroſe the 
Wreck proverb Ildvla Oxle, by which was 
Wncant any thing perfect and compleat. 
W Lalaris of Agrigentum erected a temple to 
W:is name and decreed him divine honours; all 
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+ * +. 
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he death of their favorite poet, and vied 

ith each other in the trophies they dedi- 

ated to his memory. 

8 £Zpimenides of Crete, the epic poet, was 

| ontemporary with Solon, and there is a 

W-ttcr in the life of that great man inſerted 
TER 


Wc, and died in Olym. Ivi. in the city of 


Wicps and eight angles aiter the cabaliſtical 


Shiloſophy was then 1n general vogue; the. 


W i: cities. in Sicily conſpired in amenting, 
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 porary Ariſtzas 1s ſaid to have had the fa- 
culty of ſtopping the fun&ions of life and 


Hiſtory of the northern Arimaſpeans, a peo- 


the deities : Strabo ſays, 1f ever there was 1 
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by the ſophiſts, which is feigned to hay; 


been written by Solon in his exile to Epi. 
menides : This poet as well as his contem. 


recalling them at pleaſure: Ari/tzas wrote 
a poem entitled Arimaſpea, containing the 


ple of Scythia, whom he deſcribes as the 
Herceſt of all human beings, and pretends 
that they have only one eye; he alſo com- 
poſed an heroic poem on the genealogy 


quack in the world, this Ariſtzeas was one. 


Simonides the poet lived in the court of Hip- tiu 
parchus, and was much carefled by that ele- tel 

_ gant prince; he was a pleaſing courtly wri. i the 
| ter, and excelled in the pathetic. Frm WW 
was poet, muſician and warrior ; Quinta © 
gives him great praiſe for the boldneſs of hl P!c 
ſatire againſt tyrants, and occaſionally foi 1: 
the moral tendency of his writings, but a-WWP®! 
mits that ſometimes his miſe 1s looſe and iu 
wanton : It appears from ſome fragment wel 
preſerved by Atheneus, that he wrote {cv pla 
ral Poems or {ſonnets 1n praiſe. of drinking; a 
Wn 


there is alſo a fragment in the martial {tk 
deſcribiy 
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3 deſcribing the variety of armour, with which 
W iis houſe was adorned. Callimachns, Theo- 
W :i/5, Anacreon and Sappho, are to. a cer- 
W tain degree known to us by their remains : 
W 1:very branch of poetry, but the drama, 
was at this era at its greateſt perfection. 
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HERE 15 a conſiderable fragment in Athe- 
n&us of a love-poem written by Her- 
meſianax of Colophon to his miſtreſs Lean- 
tium; the poet recommends his paſſion by 
telling her how love has triumphed over all 
C the great geniuſes in their turns, and begins 
with the inſtances of Orpheus and Muſzus, 
and brings them down to Sophocles, Euri- 
 pides, Pythagoras, and Socrates. Thus 
Hermefianax muſt have been a contem- 
Eporary of Epicurus, foraſmuch as Leon- 
trum was the miſtreſs of that philoſopher as 
well as of his diſciple Metrodorus : It 1s 
plain therefore that the learned Gerard John 
Voſhus did not advert to this circumſtance, 
when he puts Hermeſianax amongſt the 
DYC: poets 
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poets of a doubtful age. Leontium was 
an Athenian courtezan, no lcfs celebrate! 
for ſcience than beauty, for ſhe engaged in 
a-philoſophical controverſy with Theophral: 
tus, of which Cicero takes notice {/ib. 1, 


de Nat. Deor.) Pliny alſo records an ancc- 


dote of her being painted by Thecdory: 
ſitting 1n a ſtudious attitude. 

This fragment may not improperly be 
called the amours. of the Greek poets, and 
as 1t relates to many, of whom we have beer 


ſpeaking, and is withal a very curious ſpecimen 
of an author very little known even by name, 


I have inſerted the following tranſlation nn 
the hope that 1t will not be unacceptabk 
to my readers. | 


# 


Ounv pity GiAog yos eviyayey Oidypoie, 
Aiyeiomny Opnocay grindpees nifaph,— 
| &e«..- ( Athen, lib. xiii.) 


SUCH was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark manſions of the dead, 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's ſedgy moat ; 

TI undaunted minſtrel ſmites the ſtrings, 
His ſtrain thro? hell's vaſt concave rings: 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, . 


And refluent turns his pitying ſtream ; 
'Thret- 


<< um 
at Foudwas... 


No.125, THE OBSERVER, 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 
Poſted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecſtatic and foregoes his prize : 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors 
Lies liſtening as the ſongſ{ter ſoars ; 
Thus muſic charm'd the realms beneath; 
And beauty triumph'd over death. 
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The bard, whom night's pale regent bore 
In ſecret on. the Athenian ſhore, 
Myufzns, felt the ſacred flame, 

And burnt for the fair Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 

Made pregnant by imperial Jove;. 

The poet'plied his amorous train, 
Preſs'd the fond fair, nor preſs'd in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 

That ſcreen'd her myſteries from his view, 
Propitious this kind truth reveal'd, 

That woman cloſe beſfieg'd will yield. 


Old He/od too his native ſhade 
Made vocal to th' Aſcrean maid, 
The bard his heav*n-direRed lore 
Forſook, and hynin'd the Gods no more : 
Soft love-ſick ditties now he ſung, 
Love touch his harp, love tun'd his tongue, 
Silent his Heliconian lvre, 
And love's put out religion's fire. 
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Homer, of all paſt bards the wy - 
And wonder of all future time, 
Whom Jove with wit ſublimely bleſt, 
And touch'd with pureſt fire his breaſt, 
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From gods and heroes turn'd away 

To warble the domeſtic lay, 
And wand'ring to the defart iſle, 
On whoſe parch'd ſands no ſeaſons ſmile, 
In diſtant Ithaca was ſeen | 
Chaunting the ſuit-repelling Queen. 


Mimnermus tan'd his am'rous lay, 
When time had turn'd his temples grey ; 
Love revell'd in his aged veins, 

| Soft was his lyre, and ſweet his ſtrains 
Frequenter of the wanton feaſt, 
Nanno his theme, and youth his gueſt, 


Antimackus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the ſorrows of his heart ; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chryſeis his beloved maid ; 
And thence returning fad beſide 
Pactolus' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon the minftrel came, 
Still fighing forth the mournful name, 
Till lenient time his grief appeas'd, 
And tears by long indulgence ceas'd, 


Alceus ſtrung his ſounding lyre, 
- And ſmote it with a hand of fire, 
To Sappho, fondefſt of the fair, 


Chaunting the loud and lofty air. 


Whilſt old Anacreon, wet with wine, 
And crown'd with wreaths of Leſbian vine, 
To his unnatural minion ſung 
Ditties that put to bluſh the young. 
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Ev'n Sophecles, whoſe honey'd lore 
Rivals the bee's delicious ſtore, 


Chorus'd the praiſe of wine aad love, 
Choiceſt of all the gifts of Jove. 


Euripides, whoſe tragic breaſt 
No yielding fair one ever preſt, 
At length in his obdurate heart _ 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart, 
Thro' Macedon with furious joy 
Panting he chas'd the pathic boy ; 
Till vengeance met him in the way, 


And blood-hounds made the bard their prey. 


Philoxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On fam'd Cithzron's ſacred head, 
And train'd to muſic, wine and ſong, 
*Midiſt orgies of the frantic throng, 
When beauteous Galatea died, 

His flute and thyrſus caſt aſide ; 

And wand'ring to thy penſive coaſt, 
Sad Melos, where his love was loſt, 
Each night thro? the reſponſive air 
Thy echoes witneſs'd his deſpair : 
Still, ſtill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-ſinging bird. 


Plilotas too in Battis' praiſe | 
Sung his long-winded roundelays; 
His ſtatue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in braſs perpetual love. 


The mortified abſtemious ſage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
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Pythagoras, whoſe boundleſs ſoul 

Scal'd the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, feas and heav'n above, 
Yet found no ſpot ſecure from love ; 

With love declines unequal war, 

And trembling drags his conqueror's car, 
Theano claſp'd him in her arms, 
And wiſdom ſtoop'd to beauty's charms. 


Mu. AS MM po 


Ev'n Socrates, whoſe moral mind 
With truth enlighten'd all mankind, 
When at Aſpatia's fide he fate, 

Still found no end to love's debate, 
For ſtrong indeed muſt be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 


eo  ” D i © ar 


Sage Ari//ippus by right rule 
Of logic purg'd the Sophiſt's ſchool, . 
Check'd folly in its headlong courſe, 
And ſwept it down by reaſon's force; 
*Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow 
And laid the mighty viftor low. 


A little before the time that Piſiſtratus 
eſtabliſhed his tyranny at Athens, the people 
of* Greece had diſtinguiſhed certain of their 


the Seven Wiſe men. Thus flattering pre- 
eminence ſeems to have been diſtributed 
with more attention to_the ſeparate claims 
of the different ſtates, than to the particular 
pretenſions of the perſons, who compoſed 
| this 


this celebrated junto : If any one commu- 
nity had affefted to monopolize the prero- 
eative of wiſdom, others would hardly have 
ſubſcribed their affent to 1o partial a diſtri- 
bution ; and yet when ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
characters as Pythagoras, Anacharſis the 
Scythian, Miſon, Pherecydes, Epimenides, 
and Piſiſtratus himſelf, were excluded, or at 
beſt rated only as wiſemen-extraordinary, 
many of their admirers complained of the 
excluſion, and inſiſted on their being rated 
inthe iſt ; hence ariſes a difficulty in de- 
termining the preciſe number of the prin- 

_ cipals : The common account however 1s as 
follows, viz. Solon of Athens, Thales of 
Miletus, Periander of Corinth, Cleobulns the 
Rhodian, Chilon the Lacedemonian, Bas 
of Priene, and Pittacus of Mitylene. 

This diſtribution wks well calculated 
to inſpire emulation amongſt rival ſtates, 
and to that emulation Greece was indebted 
tor the conſpicuous figure ſhe made in the 
world of letters. The Tonic and Italian 


Thales and Pythagoras ; the firſt was ſup- 
ported by Anaximander the ſucceffor of. 
Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
 # ſtotle, 
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_refiſted pleaſure, and ſet at defiance death 


_ ever by the force of intelle& followed the 
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itotle, Diogenes, Zeno and other illuſtrious 
men; Pythagoras's. ſchool devolved upon 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Zenophanes, De- 
mocritus, Pyrrho and Epicurus. The ori- 
ginal tenets of the firſt maſters' were by no 
means adhered to by their deſcendants; the 
wanderings of error are not to be reſtrained 
by ſyſtem; hypotheſis was built upon hypo- 
theſis, and the labyrinth at length became 
too intricate to be unravelled : Sparks of light 
were 1n the mean time ſtruck out by the ac- 


tive colliſion of wit ; noble truths occaſion- 
ally broke forth, and ſayings, worthy to be. 


regiſtered amongſt the doErines of Chriſtian 
revelation, fell from heathen lips : in the 
lofty ſpirit of philoſophy they inſulted pain, 


itſelf. Reſpect 1s due to fo much dignity 
of character : 3 the meek forgiving tenets, 
which Chriſtianity inculcates, were touched 
upon but lightly and by few; ſome how- 


light of reaſon into a future ſtate of immor- 

tality; they appear to have contemplated 
the Divine Effence, as he is, ſimple and fu- 
preme, and not filtered into attributes cor- 
ruptly perſonified by a ſynod of ye 
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Of ſuch men we muſt think and ſpeak with 
admiration and affe&tion. 

Thates, the founder of the Ionic ſchool, 
was a great man and a good citizen ; he ſtu- 
died geometry under Egyptian maſters, and 
introduced ſome new diſcoveries 1n aſtro- 
nomy and the celeſtial ſphere, regulating 
and correCting the Greek Calendar, which 
Solon, about the ſame time, made ſome 
attempts to reform at Athens. This he did 
by bringing it to a conformity with the He- 
brew calendar, except that his year began 
with the ſummer ſolſtice, and. that of the 
Hebrews with the vernal. Now the Hebrew 
calendar compriſed twelve months, and each 
month ſeverally compriſed the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame, number of days as our's. 
This appears by an examination of Moſes's 
account of the delugein the ſeventh chapter 
of Geneſis. 

Amongſt other nations the calendar was 
exceedingly vague and unſettled : The Egyp- 
tians meaſured their year by four months ; 
the Arcadians by three; the Carians and 
Acarnamians by fix; and the people of 
Alba by ten; at the ſame time all theſe na- 
110ns were in the practice of making up the 

year 
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year to its natural completion by intercalen- 
dary months or days. In the time of Ro- 
mulus the Romans followed the calendar 
_ of the Albanians; and of the ten months, 
which their year conſiſted of, four comprized 
thirty-one days each, viz. Martrus, Maius, . 
Quintilis, Oftober; the ſixth other conſiſted 
of thirty days, and were named Aprilis, 
Junius, Sextilis, September, November, 
December. By this calendar Romulus's 
year regularly conſiſted of only go4 days, 
and to compleat the natural period he was 
obliged to reſort to the expedient of inter- 
calendary days. 
Numa was too much of a ohiloſopher not 
to ſeek a remedy for theſe deficiencies, and 
added two months to his year : The former 
of theſe he named Januarius from bifrons 
Janus, one of whole faces was ſuppoſed to 
look towards the paſt, and the other to- 
wards the ſucceeding -. year; the other 
new month he called Februarius, from 
Februus, the deity preſiding over luſtra- 
tions; this being the month for the religious 
rites-of the Du Manes, it was made to con- 
ſift of twenty-eight days, being an even 
number ; all the others, conformably to the 
ſuperſtition of the times, conſiſted of odd 
numbers 
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numbers as more propitious, and accord- 
ingly Martius, Mars, Quintilis, October, 
had each thirty-one days, and the other 
ſeven, twenty-nine days, ſo that the year, 
thus regulated, had 355 days, and it was 
left to the prieſts to make up the reſidue 
with ſupplementary days. 

This commiſſion became a dangerous 
prerogative 1n the hands of the fſacerdotal 
order, and was executed with much irregu- 
larity and abuſe ; they lengthened and ſhort- 
ened the natural period of the year, as 
intereſt influenced. them to accord to the 
prolongation or abbreviation of the annual 


ſtate things were ſuffered to remain till Ju- 
lius Czfar ſucceeded to the pontificate ; he 


being in his third conſulate, his colleague 
being CEmilius Lepidus. Aflifted by the 
beſt aſtronomers of the time, particularly 
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year of his reform to 442 days, and thence- 
torward ordained that the year ſhould conſiſt 
Wot 355 days, diſtributed into months as it 
Wow ſtands, except that he added one day 
| t9 
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magiſtracies dependant thereupon. In this 


then undertook a reform of the calendar, 


the philoſopher Sofigenes, he extended the 
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to February every fifth year, and not every 
third. 7 
Thales dicd in the fifty-eighth Olympiad 
1n extreme old age : the famous philoſopher 
Pherecydes died a few years before him of 
that horrible diſtemper called the Morby 
Pediculoſus, and 1n his laſt 1lIneſs wrote, or 
1s ſuppoſed to have written, to Thales as 
follows : 


PHERECYDES to THALES. 


May your death be eaſy, when the hour hull 
come ! for my part, when your letter reached 
me, I was finking under the attack of a mf 
toathſome diſeaſe accompanied with a continual 
fever. I have therefore given it in charge to my 
friends, as foon as they ſhall have committed my 
remains to the earth, 10 convey my manuſcripts 
zo your hands. If you and the reft of your wiſe 
fraternity ſhall on peruſal approve of making 
them public, do ſo; otherwiſe let them not ſee 
the light ; certainly they do not ſatisfy my judy- 
ment in all particulars ; the beſt of us are liable 
to error ; the truth of things is not diſcover- 
able by human ſagacity, and 1 am juſtly _ : 
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= /:/ 7 1y/e/f : Upon queſtions of theology Þ have 
W cc cautions how Þ have committed myſelf : other 
matters 1 have treated with leſs reſerve ;. in. 
all caſes however I ſuggeſt rather than 
diftate. 

Though I feel my diſſolution St and 
3 mevitable 1 have not abſolutely diſmiſſed my 
W 1 y/icians and friends ; but as my diſeaſe is 
= /:/cctious, 1 do not let them enter my doors, 
8 1 have contrived a ſignal for informing them of 
my condition, and have warned them to prepare 
themſelves for paying the laſt offices to my op 
to-morrow, 

F urewel} for ever { 


No. CXXVI. 


Irnotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis 
Qui canerent agerentque peruntt facibus ora. 


(Horar.) 


AVvING carried down the hiſtory of 
Athens 'to that period, when a new 

W ſpecies of poetry made its APPEATAnCe, I pro- 

Wpoſc in this place to treat of the origia and 


4 introduction 
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introduction of the drama ; 1n doing this, 
my chief ſtudy will be to methodize and 
_ arrange the matter, which other writers have 
thrown out, {enſible that in a ſubject ſo often 
exhauſted very little elſe can now remain to 
be done. 
Ariſtotle jays—That Homer alone fropert; 
| deſerves the name of poet, not only as beins 
ſuperior to all others ſo - called, but as the firf 
who prepared the way for the introduttion of 
the drowia ; and this he did, not merely by the 
diſplay of his powers 0a grave aud tragic ſub- 
getts, but inaſmuch as ne ſuggeſted the firſt plot 
and device for comedy alſo; not founding 
zt upon coarſe and opprobrious inveftive, but 
71pon wholeſome and facetions ridicule : fo that 
tis Margites bears the ſame analogy to comedy, 
as his Iliad and Odyſſey do to tragedy. 

This affertion in favour of Homer. comung 
from ſuch high authority has been adopted 
| by the {cholafts, critics and commentators, 

who have treated either of that great poet 
or of the drama from the time when 1t was 
made to the preſent : But it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved that Ariſtotle is not here ſpeaking of 
the drama profefſedly as a chronologift, but 


reviewing it as an object of criticiſm, and 
| under 
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under this view it can no otherwiſe come 
into contemplation than in its more advanced 
and perfect ſtate, when built upon the mo- 
del of Homer's fables and characters; after 
it had thrown off the barbarous traces of its 
rcal origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the 
Satyrs, Of tragedy, as a written and con- 
ſiitent poem, Flomer may well be ſtiled the 
father ; for when Phrynichus and Aſchylus 
introduced on the ſcene Mufzs xai Habn, the 
{tories and calamities of heroes, tragedy be- 
came Homeric, or in other words afſumed 
a dignity of tone and character, that was 
copied from the epic of Homer, as comedy 
was from his iambic ; and agreeably to this 
Ariſtotle names Epicharmus as the firſt co- 
mic poet, who was profeſſedly a copyiſt of 
the Margites. 

Now by ſettling the dates of a few well- 


eſtabliſhed fas we ſhall bring this queſtion 


into cloſer view. Pifiſtratus after a broken 
reign of thirty-three years died in Olymp. 
Ixw. whereas the Marmor Chronicon records, 
that the firſt tragedy at Athens was made 
by Thelpis, and acted on a waggon in Olymp. 

Ix. Suidas confirms this record : From the 
fame authority (viz. Mar. Chron.) we col- 
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le& that Suſarton made the firſt comedy at 
Athens, and acted it on a moveable {caft- 
fold in the middle of Olymp. liv. being one 
year before Piſfiſtratus eſtabliſhed his tyranny, 
By theſe dates it appears. that comedy was 
_ made and acted at Athens ſeveral years be- 
fore the compilation of EIomer's epic poems, 
and tragedy before or at that time, admit- 
_ ting for the preſent that Theipis was the 
firit who made tragedies, and that the record 
above cited was the date of his firſt tra- 

gedy. 
I am aware that theſe facts alone will not 
prove that the inventors of the drama did 
not copy from Homer ; for it cannot be 
denied that 'Theſpis and even Suſarion might 
have reſorted to his poems, before they were 
compiled by Pifiſtratus ; and as for Thel- 
pis, if we were to admit the tragedies, which 
Suidas aſcribes to him, to be genuine, it 
_ is evident from their titles that ſome of them 
were built upon Homeric fables;. but good 
critics find ſtrong reaſons to object to this 
lift, which Suidas has given us, and I mult 
think it a fair preſumption againſt their au- 
_ thenticity, that Ariſtotle, who gives Homer 


No. 126. 


the credit of furniſhing the firſt ſuggeſtions 
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of the drama, does not inſtance 'Theſpis's 
tragedles 3 for had they been what Suidas 
reports, it can hardly be ſuppoled that Ari- 
ſtotle would have overlooked an inſtance ſo 
much to his purpoſe, or failed to have quoted 
Theſpis, as the firſt tragic writer, when he 
names Epicharmus as the firſt comic one, 
who copied from Homer. 

Plutarch in his Sympoſia ſays—That when 
Phrynichus and Ajchylus firſt turned the ſub- 
jet of tragedy to fables and doleful ſtories, 
the people faid, What's this to Bacchus f— 
According to this anecdote how could Theſ- 
pis, who was anterior to Phrynichus and 
Aſchylus, be a writer of ſuch tragedies, as 
Suidas has aſcribed to him. 

Another very ingenious argument for their 
confutation 1s drawn from a ſhort fragment, 
which the ſame author has quoted from the 
Penthens, one of thoſe tragedies which Su1- 


No. 126. 


das gives to Theſpis : 'This fragment pur- - 


ports that—The Deity is fituated remote from 
all pleaſure 'or peiv: A paſſage of this caſt 
can never have been part of a ludicrous drama 


belonging to Bacchus and the Satyrs, and 


therefore either Plutarch muſt be miſtaken 
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in his anecdote above cited, or Suidas in 
his author of The Penthens ; but it is fur- 
ther urged by a ſagacious critic, that this 
fragment bears internal evidence of a for- 
gery, being doctrine of a later date than 
'Theſpis, and plainly of the fabrication of 


_ Plato's academy : In confirmation of this 


remark, circumſtances of a more poſitive 
nature are adduced, and Diogenes Laertius 
as brought forward, who actually charges 
Heraclides of writing certain tragedies and 
fathering them upon Theſpis, and this charge 


| Laertius grounds upon the authority of Ari 


{toxenus the muſician : the credit of Ari- 
ſtoxenus as a philoſopher, hiſtorian, and 
faithful relator of fa&ts, 1s as well eſta- 
bliſhed with the learned world, as the cha- 
rater of Herachdes 1s notorious for pla 
glariſm, falſehood and affectation ; he was i 
vain rich man, a great juggler in literature, 
aſpiring to rival Plato in his writings, and ons 
Who was detected in bribing the Pythia to 
decree a crown of gold and divine honours 
to him after his deceaſe; a man as apt to 


palm his own productions upon others as Þ: 


was to afſume other men's productions to 
himlſclt, 
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himſelf, which he was convicted of by 
# Chameleon in his ſpurious treatiſe upon 
# Homer and Heſiod. 

- This praftice of fathering tragedies upon 
great names obtained in more inſtances than 


one; for Dionyſius wrote a tragedy called 


Parthenopeus and palmed 1t upon Sopho- 
cles, a bolder forgery than this of Hera- 
clides; and it 1s remarkable, than Hera- 
clides himſelf was caught by this forgery, 
and quotes the Parthenopeus as genuine. 
Plato ſpeaking of The Deity uſes theſe 
words—TIoppw ndovns wxai AuTns £dpuTar To 
Yeiow—The Deity 1s fatuated remote from all 
pleaſure and pain : A ſentiment ſo coincident 
$ with the fragment quoted by Plutarch from 
the Pentheus aſcribed to Theſpis, ſeems to 
warrant the remark before made, which ſup- 


demy of Plato: This with the authority of 
Ariſtoxenus for the general forgery, and Plu- 
[tarch's afſertion that tragedy was fſatiric be- 
tore Phrynichus and Aiſchylus, will have 


gedies, as they are given in Suidas;z and ac- 
cordingly I find that the editor of Suidas, 
Fommenting upon this very article, in effe&t 
admuts 
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No. 1 


admits the error of his author: This arou- WW ic t 
ment moreover accounts for the filence of Wiic 
Ariſtotle as to Theſpis's tragedies. "iP 

I am aware that 1t has been a queſtion | oft ; 


with ſome critics, whether, tragedy origi. Milſk:now 
nated with Theſpis, notwithſtanding the Wſſobjc< 
record of the Marmor Chronicon, and Sui. Wc). 
das ſtates the pretenſions of Epigenes the MF As 
Sicyonian prior to Theſpis ; but in this le ſto the 
3s'fingle and unſupported by any evidence, Mſdy, 
except what Plato aflerts generally in hs Which 
Minos—That tragedy was extremely antien WMuppo: 
at Athens, and that it is to be dated neitinWW:y 0 
from Theſpis, nor from Phrynichus ;—Some cred 
authorities alſo place Theſpis's firſt tragedy Wy to r 
in a higher period than Olymp. Ixi. as MF All t 
ſtands in the Marmor ; for Laertws fay—Milcd, 
That Solon hindered Theſpis from ating his tra the 
gedies, believing thoſe feigned repreſentatinWedy, 1 
70 be of no uſe —And Plutarch tells ud the 
That Solon ſaw one of Theſpis's plays, WW vritir 
diſliking the manner of it, forbade him to "lon (; 
any more.—T need not obſerve that this mul and 
have paſſed before Piſiſtratus eſtabliſhdWc ſam 
his tyranny, which did not take place Wd firf 
the laſt year of Olymp. liv. but if theſe ta. witt 
Þe admitted, they ſeem to be deciſive 45 C Vor. 

| PIETY tl 
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the tragedy's being allufive to Bacchus and 
the Satyrs In 1ts firſt inſtance at leaſt ; be- 
-zuſe it can hardly be ſuppoſed that fo pro- 
>} an admirer of Homer as Solon was 
nown to be, and himſelf a poet, would have 
pbjected to any drama formed upon his mo- 

As to Plato's general aflertion with reſpe& 
0 the high antiquity of the Athenian tra- 
pedy, it ſeems (thrown out as a paradox, 
chich be does not attempt to illuſtrate or 
upport, and I cannot think it ſtands 1n the 


ered as the father of tragedy, confirmed 
y {o many authorities. 
All theſe ſeeming difficulties will be recon- 


the following particulars, viz. that tra- 
edy, which was concerned. about Bacchus 
d the Satyrs, was in no inſtance committed 
dwriting: That Theſpis's firſt tragedy, which 


a and fatyric ſort: That in proceſs of time 
te ſame author actually wrote tragedy, 


. within the zra of Piſiſtratus, and ac- 
a \ 01. V. 


1 
\ 


xay of Theſpis's pretenfions to be confi- 
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led, if we concur with the beſt opinions 


lon faw and diſliked, was of this unwrit- 


d firſt ated it on a waggon in Olymp, 
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cording to the record of the Marmor Chro- W 4 
nicon, fo often referred to. 

- I will not diſguiſe that Dr. Bentley, whoſe 
criticiſm is ſo concluſive for the forgery of 
thoſe tragedies quoted by Plutarch and enu- 
merated by Suidas, Julius Pollux and Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, 15 of opinion Theſis 
himſelf publiſhed nothing in writing ; but as 
| there are ſo many teſtimonies for his being 


the father of tragedy in general, and ſome p1s 
which expreſsly fay he was the firſt writer lar 
of tragedy, I hope I ſhall not treſpaſs too cla 
far on my reader's patience, if I] lay the cet 
chief of theſe authorities before him. gec 
The Arundel Marble, which is of date as the 

| high as Olymp. cxx1x. ſets forth that Theſpr tlo1 
was the firſt who gave being to tragea). abc 
The epigram of Dioſcorides, printed in Mr. alo! 
Stanley's edition of Aſchylus, gives the Pi 
invention to Theſpis.- In the Anthologia WW ts 
there are two epigrams, which expreſsly {ay be 1 
the {ame ; one begins—®towides EVpepac Tu7) Wt, 
—the other—®tcri ods, TEAYIXN 05 QvenrAadt wor 

| wewros «oi, Plutarch in his Solon fays— U 
That Theſpis gave riſe and beginning to il Wt > 


very rudiments of tragedy, Clemens of 
+7754 0” 2 BNR 
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tragedy, as Sufarion was of comedy. Athe- 
nzus ſays both comedy and tragedy were 
| fruck out at Icarius, a place in Attica, 


preſsly to the point of written tragedy.— 
Theſpis autem primas hec ſcripta in omninm 
aotitid protulit,—What Horace ſays of Theſ- 
pis in his Art of Poetry, and more particu- 
larly in the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, where he 
claſſes him with Aichylus and Sophocles, 
certainly implies that he was a wr#fer of tra- 
gedy, and is fo interpreted by Cruquius and 


W tion. I ſhall add one circumſtance to the 
| above authorities, which is, that the Chorus 
alone performed the whole drama, till Theſ- 
pis introduced one ator to their relief; 


be recorded by Ariſtotle, unleſs Theſpis had 


world. 


Alexandria makes Theſpis the contriver of 


E where Theſpis was born. Suidas records to 
# the ſame effet, and Donatus ſpeaks ex- 


the old commentator preſerved in his edi- 


this reform could hardly be made, much leſs 
Written tragedies and PRRng them to the 


Upon the whole I -ckin to conſider Theſ- 

( P15 25 the firſt author of the written tragedy, 

and to Place hica i 1n Olymp. Ixt, From him 
| SE - + tngody | 
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tragedy deſcended through Pratinas, Car. WW 1 
cinus and Phrynichus to Aſchylus, and this i Meg. 
15 the firſt age of the tragic drama. Ee 
: popul, 

that « 

the 8 

CXXVII. Mag! 

— He 

Army two centuries had elapſed fron | from 
the date of Theſpis' S tragedy to the lM dam 
time when Ariſtotle wrote his poetics; which Wl £:/uz 
mulſt have been after he quitted the ſervice WM verb : 
of Alexander, to whom he ſent a copy of that Mt ple of 
treatiſe : The chain of dramatiſts from Thel- WF Kuma, 
pis to Euripides had been continued in regu-Wif the A 
larſucceſſion, and it is not to be ſuppoſed, but WM of 4: 
| that hemight have given a more particularand Ml the P 
methodical account of the firſt inventors of dered 
tragedy, if it had fallen within the ſcope of ﬀ then | 
his work; but this being merely critical, if ſource 
he takes his account of tragedy and comedy works 
from Aſchylus and Epicharmus, contentingſ 9thers 
himſelf with a brief detail of ſuch vague <<<ds 
| and dubious traditions relative to the firlMſ Lie c 
inventors, as common fame ſeems to have P<<m. 
thrown in his way. Thi 
{8 Ariſto 
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He looſely obſerves—T hat the people of 


there is reaſon to think it took its origin in a 
popular and free form of government, which 
that of Megaris then was : That Epicharmns 
the Sicilian was far ſenior to Chionides and 
Magnes, the firft Athenian writers of comedy : 
—He alſo throws out an idle ſuggeſtion 
from the etymology of the words comedy and 
drama, the former of which he derives from 
Kya, Villages, and the latter from' the 
verb Apay, 97s pipzrias Agwylts,—Now thepeo- 
ple of Peloponneſus he tells us uſe the words 
Kyu and Apa 1n their diale&t, whereas 
the Athenians expreſs themſelves by thoſe 
of Ano: and Nealrew, and- upon this reſts 
the Peloponneſians' pretenſions to be confi- 
dered as the inventors of the drama : He 
then refers to what he conſiders as the true 
| ſource and foundation of the drama, the 
works of Homer : and throwing aſide all 
others, as tales not worth relating, pro- 
ceeds to the execution of his plan, viz. 


The definition and elucidation of the tragic 


poem. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions were thrown out by 
Ariſtotle for no other purpoſe, as it ſhould 
H 3 leem, 


Megaris claim the invention of comedy ; that - 
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ſeem, but to caſt a ridicule upon every Wn.o do 

. Other account of the diſcovery of the Wdid n: 
drama, but his own; for he might as well = Bac 

have given the invention of comedy to the and ft 

Megarenfians for their being notoriou; Wcund 

laughers; Tiaws: Meyagpixes 70 laugh like q all tir 
| Megaren/ian being a phraſe in vulgar uſe the {a 
with the Athenians -nay indeed he might bratic 
have gone a ftep further and given them pular 

tragedy alſo, for Megarenfian tears were as Jealou 

proverbial as Megarenfian laughter ; but a Ml Bacch 

true Atheman would have anſwered, that ſtrate 

the A 


the former alluded only to the onions, which 
their country abounded in, and was applied tious. 
in ridicule of thoſe who counterfeited for- {l''<<!l 
row : In ſhort the Megarenfians ſeem to the re 
| have been the butts and buffoons of the and t 
Athenians, and held in ſovereign contempt WI'"*2 3 
by them. As for the Peloponneſian etymo- Th 
 logtes, Ariſtotle muſt have known that net {truck 


ther the one nor the other had the lealt The 
foundation ; and that there 1s not a comedy abit 
of Ariſtophanes, in which he does not ule hp 

tne 7: 


the verb Agay frequently and in the mouths 
of Athenian ſpeakers ; in his Birds I find it Marc 
within a few lines of the verb earl, and 
uſed by one and the ſame ſpeaker; I have 
no 


they | 
at the 
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; no doubt the like 1s true of Kuwai, but I 
Wid not think the ſearch worth following. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs were both lource 
and ſubject of the firſt drama, and the jo- 
Ecund rites of that deity were celebrated at 
all times and under all governments with 


bration was too cloſely interwoven with po- 
pular ſuperſtition to be checked by the moſt 
jealous of tyrants z the privileged ſeaſons of 
Bacchus were out of the reach of the magi- 
ſtrate z nor was the old ſatyrical maſque of 
the Athenians 1n Piſiſtratus's time leſs licen- 
tious than that of the Megarenſians in their 
freeſt ſtate ; though 1t ſoon happened that 
the republic of Megara became an oligarchy, 
and the monarchy of Athens was converted 
into a republic. 

The manner in which the drama was 
ftruck out may naturally be accounted for. 
The Greeks from early time were in the 
habit of chanting ſongs and extemporary 
verſes 1n the villages in praiſe of Bacchus at 
the Trina Dyonifia, which times anſwer to 


they performed theſe ſongs or dithyrambs 
at the Panathenza, which were celcbrated 
H 4 in 


the ſame unreſtrained feſtivity : This cele- 


March, April, and January ; afterwards 
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of the Bel-tein are of this character. 
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'1n the month of Auguſt. The Athenian 
_ were of all people living the moſt addice 


to raillery and inveCtive ; theſe village- lonos 


and feſtivities of Bacchus gave a ſcope t 


the wildeſt, extravagancies of mummen 
and grimace, mixt with coarſe but keen 
raillery from the labourers and peafants con. 
cerned in the vintage: The women from 
their carts, * maſked and diſguiſed with lee 
of wine, and men accoutred in rude gro- 
te{que habits like ſatyrs, and crowned with 
garlands of ivy and violets, vented {uch 
prompt and irregular allies, as their inebri 
ated fancies furniſhed on the inſtant, or elle 
rehearſed ſuch little traditional and lol 
ballads in Iambic metre, as were in faſhion 
at the time ; accompanying them with cx: 
travagant geſticulations and dances inci 
dental to the ſubjea, and ſuitable to the 
charafter of the deity they were cel 


 brating. 


The drunken feſtivities of the antien 
Danes, when they facrificed to their rurl 
deities— Aunua ut pſt s contingeret felicitas 
frugumque et annoue nuberrimus proventu— 
and the Highland ceremonies and 1ibation 


The 
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The Athenian calendar was crowded with 


theſe feaſts: Drinking-matches were Tre- 
warded with prizes and even crowns of gold ; 


their Phallic ceremonies were of this deſcrip- 
tion: They uſed vehement geſticulations 
in reading and ſpeaking ; their rhapſodiſts 
carried this habit to exceſs, and in the d1- 
thyrambic hymn every outrageous geſture, 
which enthuſiaſm inſpires, was put in prac- 
tice: The dithyramb was conceived in a 
metaphorical inflated ſtile, ſtuffed with an 
obſcure jargon of ſounding phraſes, and per- 
formed in honour of Bacchus. 

In thefe dithyrambic verſes and Phallic 


ſongs we have the foundation of tragedy and 
comedy ; the ſolemn and ſwelling tone of 


the firſt, and the petulant vivacity of the lat- 
ter, appoſitely point to the reſpective charac- 
ter of each. The ſatire and fcurrility they 


indulged from their vintage waggons, their 
maſks and diſguifes in the hairy habits of. 
latyrs, their wanton ſongs and dances at the 


Phallic ceremonies, and the dark bombaſt 
of the dithyramb, chanted by the rhapſo- 
diſts with every tumid and extravagant ac- 
tion, all together form a compleat outline 
Wo! the firſt drama: As ſoon as dialogue 
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and repartee were added, it became to all 
intents a maſque, and in this ſtate it is dif. 
covered in very early times throughout the 
villages of Greece. When it had reached 
this period, and got ſomething like the ſhape 
of a drama, it attra&ted the curioſity of the 
_ villagers, who in reward for their amuſc- 
ment 1n the ſpeCtacle decreed a prize to the 
performance agreeable to the object in view larg 
and the means of the ſpeators ; this prize {peC 
conſiſted of a caſk of wine, and the per- beg; 
formance before named ſimply Comwudia or vert 
the wi/lage-ſong, was thenceforward called WW jects 
Trugedia, or the ſong for the caſe, com- brat 


pounded of revys and wy. thei! 

Theſe names are deſcriptive of the drama il thro! 
in its progreſſive ſtages from a ſimple vi/lage- WI vent: 
_ Jorg, till 1t took a more complicated form by the £ 


| mntroducing the Satyrs, and employing the F 
chorus in recitation through a whole table, the 
which had a kind of plot or conftruction, Wi prod 
though certainly not committed to writing. Wh ew. 
In this ſtage, and not before, the prize of lf 'n c 
the caſk of wine was given, and thence it Wh of tt 
. proceeded to attraft not the huſbandmen BN 7:y: 
and labourers only but the neighbours Wi name 


better degree. The drama under the deſig- Wi tingu 
nation 
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nation of Trugedia was fatyric, and wholly 
occupied in the praiie of Bacchus ; 1t was 


but after a prize however inconfiderable had 
been given, that prize created emulation, 
and emulation ſtimulated genius. 

The village bards now attempted to en- 
large their walk, and not confining their 


began to give their drama a ferious caft, d1- 
verting it from ludicrous and Jaicivious ſub- 
je&s to grave and doleful ſtories, in cele- 
bration of illuſtrious characters amongſt 
their departed heroes; which were recited 
throughout by a chorus, without the inter- 
vention of any other characters than thoſe of 
the Satyrs, with the dances proper thereunto. 

This ſpur to emulation having brought 
the drama a ſtep forward, that advance 
produced freſh encouragement, and a 
new prize was now given, which ſtill was, 
in conformity - to the ruſtic ſimplicity 


of the poem and its audience, a Goat, 


Texyos, a new prize created a new 
name, and the: ſerious drama became dil- 
tinguiſhed by the name of T ragedia, or 

H 6 RS 


unwritten, jocoſe, and confined to the vil- 
lages at the ſeaſons of the Trina Dionyfia ; 


ſpeftacles merely to Bacchus and the Satyrs 
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the ſong for the goat : Thus it appears that 

Tragedy, properly ſo called, was poſterior 
in its origin to comedy ; and it is worthy of 
remark that Trugedia was never applied to 
the tragic drama, nor Tragedia to the co- 
mic : After this comedy loſt its general de- 
ſignation of Trugedia, and was called by 
its original name of the village-ſong or Co- 
media. 

The next ſtep was a very material one in 
point of advance, for the village-poets hay- 
ing been excited by emulation to bring their 
exhibitions into ſome ſhape and conſiſtence, 
meditated an excurſion from the villages into 
the cities, and particularly into Athens: 
Accordingly in Olymp. liv. S»ſarion, a na- 
tive of Icarus, preſented himſelf and his 
comedy at that capital, rehearfing it on 4 
moveable ſtage or {caffold, preſuming on the 
hope that what had given ſuch delight to 
the villagers would afford ſome amulement 
to the more refined ſpectators in Athens: 
'This was the firſt drama there exhibited, and 
we ſhould naturally expe& that a compoſi 
tion to be acted before the citizens of the 
capital ſhould be committed to writing, 1t 


we did not know that the author was 01 
| thele 


theſe occaſions the aftor of his own piece ; 

the rude interludes of Bacchus and the Sa- 

tyrs being introduced upon the ſcene accord-_ 
ing to their old extemporary manner by the 
Sileni and Tityri, whoſe ſongs and dances 

were epiſodical to the drama : It continued 

to be the cuſtom for authors to act their own 

plays in the times of Phrynichus and Aſchy- 

lus, and I therefore think 1t probable Suſa- 

rion's comedy was not a twrizten drama; and 

| cloſe with the authorities for Epicharmus 

being the firſt wwrizer of comedy, who, be- 

ing retained 1a an elegant court at Syracuſe, 

chufing his plots from the Margtes, and re- 

| jecting the mummertes of the Satyrs, would 

naturally compoſe his drama upon a more 

regular and elaborate plan. _ 
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x the plan, which I have laid down for 
treating of the literature of the Greeks, 
and to which I have devoted part of theſe 
papers, I have thought it adviſable for the 
lake of perſpicuity to preface the account 
with 
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matters of government, and imparted to 
him ſo great a portion of authority, that 
they were jointly ſtiled Tyrants of Athens, 
yet it ſeems evident that the ſupreme power 
was actually veſted in Hipparchus ; and it 
is extraordinary, for the ſpace of fourteen 
years, until his death, his government was 
undiſturbed by any diſagreement with his 
brother or complaint from his ſubjects. 

The moſt virtuous citizens of Athens, in 
the freeſt hours of their republic, look back 
upon this reign as the moſt enviable period 
in their hiſtory, Plato himſelf afterts, that 
all the fabulous felicity of the golden reign 
of Saturn was realized under this of Hip- 


mony, and ſays that his government was ad- 
miniſtered without envy or reproach : The 


was delivered down through many genera- 
tions, and became proverbial with the Athe- 
mans. A prince, who had deſerved fo 
well of letters, was not likely to be forgot- 
ten by poets, hiſtorians, or philoſophers ; but 


miniſtration, that the patriots and declaim- 
| ers 


communicated with his brother Hippias on - 


parchus : Thucydides gives the ſame teſti- | 
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ers for freedom in_ the moſt popular time 
have not ſcrupled to acknowledge and ay. 
plaud it. 

 Haipparchus not only augmented the col. 
leftion of books in the public library, but 
engaged ſeveral eminent authors to reſide at 
Athens: He took Simonides of Ceos into his 
pay at a very high ſtipend, and ſent a fifty- 
oared galley for Anacreon to Teos, inviting 
him with many princely gifts to live at his 
court : He cauſed the poems of Homer to 


be publicly recited at the great aflembly 


of the Panathenza, and is generally ſuppoſed 
to have ſuggeſted the plan of collecting the 
ſcattered rhapſodies of the Iliad and Odyl- 
ſey, ſo happily executed by his father. His 
private hours he devoted to the ſaciety of 
men of letters, and on theſe occaſions was 
accompanied by Simonides the lyric poet, 
Onomacritus, Anacreon and others. He 
did not confine his attention to the capital 
of his empire, but took a method, well 
adapted to the times he lived in, of reform- 
ing the underſtandings of his more diſtant 
and leſs enlightened ſubjects in the villages, 
by ereQing in conſpicuous parts of their 
ſtreets or market-places ſtatues of the god 

| Mercury, 


Ne 
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Mercury, placed upon terms or pedeſtals, 
on which he cauſed to be inſcribed ſome 
brief ſentence or maxim, ſuch as—Know 
'hvſeif—Love juſtice- -Be faithful to thy friend 
—and others of the like general utility. 

It is not eaſy to deviſe a project better 
calculated for the edification of an 1gnorant 
people than theſe ſhort but comprehenſive 
{entences, ſo eaſy to be retained in the me- 
mory, and which, being recommended both 
by royal and divine authority, claimed uni- 
verſal attention and reſpe&t. 

This excellent and moſt amiable prince 
was aſſaſſinated by Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton, and a revolution being in the end ef- 
icted favourable to the popular government 
of Athens, the aflaſſins were celebrated to 
all poſterity as the aſſerters of liberty and 
the deliverers of their country, Of all the 
rulers of mankind, who have fallen by the 
hand of violence, how few have been facri- 
iced in the public ſpirit of juſtice, and how 
many have fallen by the private ſtab of re- 
verge! When we contemplate the elder 
Brutus brandiſhing the dagger of Lucretia, 
e cannot help recollecting that Tarquinius 
Superbus had murdered his brother, Haip- 


Parchus 
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| with having conceived an unnatural paſſion 


'on the part of Hipparchus, as to leave an 


ter otherwiſe meritorious. 


favorite of Harmodius: ſuch circumſtances 
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parchus 1s faid to have put an affront up 
Harmodius's fiſter by diſmiſſing her from 
religious proceſfion, in which ſhe was walk 
Ing at the feſtival of the Panathenza: Hy: 
modus was the handſomeſt youth in Attice, 
and the prince 1s by theſame account charge 


for him, in which he was repulſed. If thi WM1n{ 
account were to be credited in the whole, it 
would be an incident of fo unmanly a fart 


everlaſting mark of diſgrace upon a charac Whrrey 


The general prevalence of a turpitude, 
which neither the religion nor the laws of 
Greece actually prohibited, may induce our 
belief of the charge againſt Hipparchus, as 
far as concerns Harmodius ; but the {up- 
poſed inſult to the fiſter 1s irreconculeable to 
his charafter. It were far more natural to 
ſuppoſe his reſentment ſhould have been 
Pointed againſt Anſtogiton, who was the 


as we have now related would have carried Whid 
their own confutation upon the face of them, W/r- 
even though hiſtorians had not greatly va- 


but 
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t when {o reſpeCtable an author as Plato 
ves the narrative a turn entirely oppoſite 
> the above, whilſt modern hiſtorians have 
ly retailed vulgar errors without examin- - 
g teſtimonies of. better credit, I hope I 
ay be allowed the equitable othce of ſum- 
ing up the evidences in this myſterious 
anſaction, for the- purpoſe of reſcuing a 
olt amiable character from miſreprefenta- 
on. 

Plato in his Hipparchus ſays—That the 
wrent account above given Was not the account 
lieved and adopted by people of the beſt con- 
tion and repute ; that the infult vulgarly ſup- 
ſed to have been put upon the fifter of Har- 
ndins by Hipparchus was ridiculous and incre- 
ble upon the face of it ; that Harmodins was 
e diſciple of Ariftogiton, a man of ordinary 
atk and condition ; that there was a mutual 
feftion between the pupil and his maſter z that 
ey had admitted into their ſociety @ young 
lthenian of diftinftion, whoſe name had eſcaped 
s memory, of whom they were very fond, 
ud whom they had by their converſation and 
irutions impreſſed with high ideas of their 
lents and erudition ; thai this young Athenian 
ning found acceſs to the perſon of Hipparchus, 
attached 
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attached himſelf to his ſociety, and began 10 {| 
off from his reſpef for his former preceptor, 
and even treated their inferiority of under}tau. 
mg with contempt and ridicule ; that thereypy 
they conceived ſuch hatred and reſentment agaiif 
the prince for this preference ſhewn by their ju 
pil for his company, and for the method he hal 
taken of mortifying their vanity, that they t: 
termined upon diſpatching Hipparchus by aſi 
ſination, which they accordingly effefed. 

Juſtin gives a different account and fay: 
—T hat the affront was put upon the ſix 
of Harmodius, not by Hipparchus but by lii 
brother Diocles ; that Harmodius with his friend 
Ariſtogiton entered into a conſpiracy for cuttin 
off all the reigning family at once, and pitched 
upon the feſtival of the Panathenea as a tl 
venient time for the execution of their plot, tit 
citizens being then allowed to wear arms ; that 
the complete execution of their defign was fri 
trated by one of their party being obſerved it 
earneſt diſcourſe with Hippias, which oc: 
fined them to ſuſpet a diſcovery, and 
fo precipitated their attack before they were 
ready; that in this attack however they chandtl 
upon Hipparchus, and put him to death. 


There are other accounts ſtill differing 
from 
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-om theſe, but they have no colour of pro- 
pability, and only prove an uncertainty in 
the general ſtory, 


Hipparchus before his aſſaſſmation in a dream, 
md from a phial, which ſhe held in her hand, 
prinkled his face with drops of blood. He- 
odotus alſo ſays —T hat he was warned by a 
fin on the eve of his murder, being addreſſed 
 fleep by a man of extraordinary flature and 
beauty, iu verſes of an enigmatical import, 
which he had thoughts of conſulting the inter- 
preters upon next morning, but afterwards paſſ- 
ed it off with contemp! as a vapour of the ima- 


Itty. 


the capricious inhabitants of Attica with ſuch 
perfe&t temper and diſcretion, that their tran- 
quillity was without interruption ; nor does 
it appear that the people, who were erect- 
Ing ſtatues and trophies to his murderers, 
In commemoration of the glorious re-eſta- 
blilhment of their freedom, could charge 
him with one fingle a& of oppreſſion ; and 
perhaps if Hippias, who ſurvived him, had 
ot galled them with the yoke of his ty- 
ranny 
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emmation, and fell a ſacrifice to his meredu- 


This at leaft 15s pertain, that he governed 
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ranny during the fewyears he ruled in Athen 
after the death of Hipparchus, the public 
would not have joined in ſtiling thoſe aſl 
fins the deliverers of their country, why 
were known to be guided by no other my- 
tives than private malice and reſentment. 
 Harmodius was killed on the ſpot ; Ari. 


0+ 


ſtogiton fled and was ſeized in his flight. Win t 
The part, which Hippias had now to a&, Wx:: 
was delicate in the extreme ; 'he was eithe: Wl he 
to puniſh with ſuch rigour, as might ſecur: Wit 
| his authority by terror, or endear himſelf to Mit 
the people by the virtue of forbearance : He WW ral 
| had the experience of a long adminiſtration, WW At 
conducted by his brother on the mildet cy 
and moſt merciful principles ; and if theſe WM cit 


aflafſins had. been without accomplices, it 
is reafonable to ſuppoſe he would not have 
reverſed a ſyſtem of government, which had 
been found ſo. ſucceſsful ; but as it appeared 
that Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were joined 
by others-in their plot, he thought the Athe- 
 nians were no longer to be ruled by gentle 
means, and that no other alternative re- 
mained, but to reſign his power, or enforct 
it with rigour. 
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1PPIAs began his meaſures by putting 
 Ariſtogiton to the torture ; he ſeized 
the perſon of Lezna a courtezan, who was 
in the ſecret of the conſpiracy, but whilſt he 
was attempting to force her to a confeſſion, 
ſhe took the reſolute method of preventing 
it by biting off her tongue. Ariſtogiton, 
with revengeful cunning, 1mpeached ſeve- 
ral courtiers and intimates of the tyrant. 
Athens now became a ſcene of blood ; exe- 
cutions were multiplied, and many principal 
citizens ſuffered death, till the informer, 
having ſatiated his vengeance upon all who 
were obnoxious to him or friendly to Hip- 
pias, at length told the tyrant that he had 
been made the dupe of falſe accuſations, 
and triumphed in the remorſe that his con- 
teſſion occaſioned : Some accounts add that 
he deſired to whiſper to Hippias, and in the 
act ſuddenly ſeized his car with his teeth, 
[and tore it from his head. : 
Hippias henceforward became a tyrant in 
the worſt ſenſe of the word; he racked 
the 
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the people with taxes, ordered all the cur- 
rent coin into the royal coffers upon pretencc 
of its debaſement, and for the period of 
three years continued to oppreſs the ſtate by 
many grievous methods of exa&ion and 
miſrule. His expulſion and eſcape at length 
ſet Athens free, and then it was that the 
Athenians began to celebrate the a&tion of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton with rapture 
and applauſe ; from this period they were 
regarded as the ſaviours of their country ; a 
public edi&t was put forth, direCing that 
no ſlave, or perſon of Tervile condition, 
ſhould in future bear the names of theſc 
illuſtrious citizens ; aſſignments were made 
upon the Prytaneum for the maintenance of 
their deſcendants, and order was given to the 
magiſtrate ſtiled Polemarchus to ſuperin- 
tend the ſue of the public bounty ; their 
Poſterity were to rank 1n all public {peCacles 
and proceflions as the firſt members of the 
ſtate, and it was delivered in charge to the 
ſuperintendants of the Panathenza, that 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton ſhould be celc- 
brated in the recitations chaunted on that ' 
ſolemnity. There was a popular ode or ſong 


compoſed for this occaſion, which was 
conſtantly 


tic 
in! 
tio 


V 
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conſtantly performed on that feſtival, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been written by Calliftra- 
tus: It grew ſo great a favourite with the 
Athenians, that 1t became a general faſhion 
to ling it at their private entertainments ; 
ſome fragments -of the comic poets are 
ſound to allude to it, and ſome paſlages in 
the plays of Ariſtophanes. It 1s a relick of 
{0 curious a ſort, that, contrary to the prac- 
tice I ſhall uſually obſerve, T ſhall here 
inſert 1t in the original with a tranſla- 
(10n, | 
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He is not dead, our beſt belov'd_ 
| Harmodius is not loſt, 
* But with Troy's conquerors remoy'd 
SL 'To ſome more happy coalt, 


SS x1 


Bind then the myrtle's myſtic bough, 
And wave your {words around, 

For ſo they ſtruck the tyrant low, 
And fo their ſwords were bound. 


Perpetual objects of our love 
The patriot pair ſhall be, 
Who in Minerva's ſacred grove 
Struck and ſet Athens free. 


The four laſt lines of this ode are quoted 
by Athenezus, and I alfo find amonglt the 
adulatory verſes made in commemoration of 
theſe illuſtrious tyrannicides, a diſtich writ- 


' ten by Simonides of Ceos, congratulating 
with the Athenians on their delivery from 


the tyranny of Hipparchus : This poet1 
made famous to poſterity for his memory 


which was almoſt miraculous ; it 1s to bt 


lamented that it ſhould fail to remind hi 

of ſuch a patron and benefa&tor, The line 

are not worth tranſlating ; the author ang 

the ſubje& refle&t no honour won eaci 
other. 


The farſt Ratues, which the Acoall 
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artiſts ever caſt in metal, were the brazen 
1itues erected in honour of Harmodius and 
Aniſtogiton, in the firſt year of Olymp. Ixviii. 
thirteen years after the murder of Hippar- 
chus, when Ifagoras was archon, and in the 
memorable era of Rome, when Tarquinius 
Superbus was dethroned and expelled : They 


Athens, and it was a curious event, after 
the revolution of five centuries, that the 


ftatue of the younger Brutus, when he had 


killed Czfar, was placed between theſe very 
ſtatues, erected in the year when his-anceſ- 
tor expelled the Tarquins : They were the 


ll workmanſhip of Antenor ; and Xerxes, when 


he plundered Athens, removed them out of 
= Greece, from other motives probably than 
of re{p2& to their. intrinfic merit : they were 
In ſucceeding time reſtored to the city, but 
whether by Alexander after his defeat of 
Darrus, by Antiochus, or by the munifi- 
cence of Seleucus; authorities are - not 
greed ; I am inclined to think they were 


others of the ſame materials afterwards caſt 
by Critias, and again two others, the work- 
manſhip of the celebrated Praxiteles. Pliny 


were conſpicuouſly placed in the forum of 
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Or injuſtice, except that of reviving a regal 


years, including thoſe of Piſiſtratus's lece!- 
frons from Athens : "Had Hippias ſhared the 
fate of his brother, their annals would have” 
| becn unſtained by any other at of violence 
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ſays theſe laſt- mentioned ſtatues were of COnN- 


ſummate beauty and excellence, and thers 
15 reafon to think they were the firſt perform. 
ances of that great maſter in metal. .. The 
honour of a ſtatue in braſs was rarely de- 
creed by the Athenians to any of their moſt 
luftrious citizens, and few other inſtances 
Occur, except one to Solon, and one to 
Conon for his ſervices againſt the Lacedz- 
monians. The expedient made uſe of to 


perpetuate the heroic conſtancy of Lewna 


was ingenious, for as it was not fitting to 


erect a public ſtatue to a courtezan, they 
deviſed the figure of a lioneſs 1 allufion to 


her-name, which they caſt in braſs, and with- 
out a tongue, in memory of the relo!ute 
method ſhe had taken to prevent confeſſion; 
this Ggure was placed in the porch of the 
citadel; where it kept its ſtation for many 
generations, 

Piſiftratus and his ſons maintained their 
Shrans during a period of fixty-eight 


authority, 
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authority, which by gradual revolutions had 
been finally aboliſhed. "The meaſures of 
Hippias during the time he reigned alone, 
which ſcarce exceeded three years, blaſted 
the merits of his predeceffors, and embit- 
tered the minds of the Athenians againſt his 
family to the lateſt poſterity. | 
Cliſthenes and Iſagoras, two rich and lead- 
ing citizens, finding themſelves unſafe under 
his government, left Athens and took ſhel- 
ter amongſt the Phocians. They were in 
fact no leſs ambitious than himſelf, turbu- 
lent partiſans, and though they proved thein- 
ſtruments of extricating their country from 
his tyranny, they were no more actuated by 
a pure love of liberty, as a general principle, 
than Harmodius' and his accomplice were, 
when they affaſſinated Hipparchus. 

The ſtate of Lacedemon both in point 
of reſource and of its alliances, was at this 
time in condition to aſſume a leading ſhare 
in the affairs of Greece, and it was the firſt 
obje& of Cliſthenes and Ifagoras to engage 
the Lacedzmonians in their party for - the 
emancipation of Athens ; to carry this point 
with a people, fo jealous of the Athenian. 
greatneſs, required ſome engine of perſua- - 
T 3 fon. 
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fion more powerful than philanthropy 

the dictates of common juſtice ; the Tem. 

ple of Delphi opened a reſource to- them, 

and by a ſeafonable bribe to the Pythia they 4 
engaged her to give ſuch reſponſes to he 
Lacedemoman clents on all occaſions, a; Wl libe 
ſhould work upon their ſuperſtition to ac- Wl and 
cord to their wiſhes. thre 
© The plot ſucceeded, and an expedition WM tio! 
was ſet on toot for the expulſion of Hippias, peo 
fſancified by the authority of Apollo, but it WW La 
muſcarried; the effort was repeated, and when | 
things were in that doubtful poſtureas ſeemed the 
to menace a ſecond diſappointment, chance WM anc 
produced the unexpeCted ſucceſs. Hippizs WI < 


and his adherents, foreſeeing that the capt- of 
tal would be inveſted, {ent their women and ic 
children to a place of better ſecurity, and anc 
the whole party fell into the hands of the ſhe 

_ enemy. Such hoſtages brought on a treaty, WI '*s 
and the parent conſented to renounce hs lar 

| Power for the redemption of his children; ſhe 
 Hippias upon this Tetired from Athens to Im 
to 


the court of his' kinſman Hegeſiſtratus, i 
the city of Sigeum, | 1n the Troade on the 
Aſiatic Ou: | 
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Capyrianine and Ifagoras had now effe&- 
cd a complete revolution in favour of 
liberty, but being men ' of ambitious ſpirit 


and of equal pretenſions, the ftate was ſoon 


thrown into freſh convulfion by their fac- 
tions. Cliſthenes made his court to the 


people, Iſagoras again had recourſe to the 
Lacedemonians. 


Lacedzmon, always diſpoſed to controul 


the growing conſequence of her neighbours, 
and ſenſible of the bad policy of her late 
meaſures, had opened her eyes to the folly 
of expelling Hippias upon the forged re- 
ſponſes of the Pythia, of whoſe corruption 
and falſe dealing ſhe had now the proofs: 
ſhe comphed with the requiſitions of Iſago- 
ras ſo far as related to her 1nterference at 


large, but in the mode of that interference 


ſhe by no means met his wiſhes, for it was 
Immediately reſolved to invite Hippias in- 
to Sparta, where he was publicly acknow- 
ledged and received, and a herald ſent to 


| Athens with a haughty meſſage to: Cliſ- 


thenes and his party. The Athenians, inti- 


"1'4 midated 
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midated and divided, threw themſclye; ap 


upon' new and deſperate reſources, ſending pe 
an embaſly, or rather petition, to the Perſian the 
iatrap| Artaphernes, brother of the relgning Wh 
king Darws, and governor of Lydia. ex] 


+; The Perſian had not at this time ever 4 
heard the name of Athens, and perempto- tha 
rily demanded homage ; the ambaſſadors ph 
yielded to the demand, but the ſtate re- C01 
voked it at their return with indignation; Wl r:- 
| for the Corinthians had in the mean time get 
taken meaſures very favourable to their in- 
. tereſts, by ſeparating from the Lacedzmo- 


Ivan alliance, and proteſting ſtrongly againſt Ny 
the propoſal of reſtoring Hippuas ; their Op: ta 
Poſition ſeems to have been founded in prin Ly 
ciple, having lately experienced a tyranny of Wl pr: 
the fame ſort in their own perſons, and thy {ut 
carried their point by compelling Hipptas to dit 
return 1n deſpair to Sigeum, from whence to 
he. betook himſelf to Lampſacus, where he of 
began to cabal in the court of Aantides the 0 
tyrant, who was in great favour with the th 
Perfian monarch. By this channel Hippus ſta 
Introduced himſelf to Darius, and with al! a 
{ 


the unveteracy. of an exiled ſovereign, not 


abated cy age or length of abſence, became 


be Prin | 
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a principal inſtrument for promoting his ex- 
pedition into Greece, which concluded in 
the memorable battle of Marathon, at 
which he was preſent, twenty years after has. 

expulſion. 
1t was fortunateforthe liberties of FRESAY 
that when ſhe ſent her embaſſy to Arta- 
phernes, he required as an indiſpenſable 
condition of his aid that Hippias ſhould be 
re-eſtabliſhed in his tyranny. A more dan- 
gerous ſtep could not have been reſolved 
upon than this of inviting the aſſiſtance of 
the Perfian, and in this applauded zra of 
liberty it is curious to remark ſuch an in- 
ance of debaſement, as this embaſſy into 
Lydia : The memory however of paſt op- 
prefſion was yet too freſh and poignant to 
ſuffer the Athemans to ſubmit to: the con- 
dition required, and nothing remained but 
to prepare themſelves to face the reſentment 
of this mighty power : With this view they 
ove a favourable reception to Ariſtogaras- 
the Vileftan, who was canvaſſing the ſeveral 
ſtates of Greece to ſend ſupplies to the 
lonians, then! on the point of falling under 
the dominion -of Perſia: Lacedemon had 
etuted: to lifter to- him and peremptorily 
TY 5 _—_ dumiſſed. 
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diſmifſed him out of their territory : From 
Athens he obtained the ſuccours he oli. 
cited, in twenty gallies well manned and ay- 
pointed : The 'Athenian forces, after ſome 
ſucceſsful operations, ſuffered a defeat by 
ſea, and the breach with Perſia became in- 
curable. Before the ſtorm broke immedi- 
ately upon Athens, the Perfian armies were 
employed againſt the frontier colonics and 
iſlands of Greece with uninterrupted ſuc- 
_ ceſs : They defeated the Phoenician fleet and 
reduced Cyprus ; many cities on the Hel- 
leſpontic coaſt were added to their empire; 
in the confines of the Troade ſeveral places 
were taken ; 1mprefſions were made upon 
lonia and Aolia by the forces of Artamencs 
and Otanes, and 1n further proceſs of the war 
the rich and beautiful city of Viletus was be- 
ſieged and taken, and the inhabitants of 

| both ſexes removed into the Perſian -terri- 

tory, and colonized upon new lands : The 

iſles of Chios, Leſbos, and Tenedos ſhared 
the ſame fate, and not a city 1n lonia, that 

| had been involved in the defection, but was 
ſubjected in its turn : In the Helleſpont anc 
\ Propontis every thing on the European 


ſhore was” reduced, together with the im- 
portant 
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portant ſtation of Chalcedon ; the like ſuc- 
ces followed their arms 1n (the 'Thracian -- 
Cherſoneſus. Theſe operations were {uc- 
ceeded by the next year's campaign, under 
the condu&t of Mardonius, the ſon of. a 
ſiſter of Darius, a young and inexperienced 
general ; and the check, which the power of 
Perſia received this year by the wreck and 
diſperſion of their fleet off the coaſt of Ma- 
cedonia, under Mount Athos, in the Sin- 
gitic bay, afforded the firſt. ſeaſonable 
reſpite from the ill fortune of the war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which 
had ſo long threatened Athens at a diſtance, 
ſeemed ready to burſt upon her, and furely 
a more unequal conteſt never occupied 
the attention of mankind. Mardonius, who 
had been ſo unſucceſsful in his firſt cam- | 
paign, was now ſuperſeded, and the vaſt 
army of Perſia was put under the joint com- 
mand of Datis a Mede, and the younger, 
Artaphernes, nephew to king Darius and ſon. 
to the Prefect of Lydia. Theſe command. 
ers purſued a different route by ſea from 
what Mardonius had taken, avoiding the 
unlucky coaſt of Macedoma, and. falling | 
upon Eubca in the neighbourhood , of At+ 

| I 6 tica 
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tica by a ftrait courſe through the Agean 
Sea. Having reduced the city of Caryſtus, 
they, laid fiege to Eretria the capital of 
Eubcea ; . the Athenians had reinforced the 
garriſon with four thouſand troops ; but 
although the Eretrians for a time ſtood re- 
ſolutely to the defence of their city, it was 
given up by treachery on the ſeventh day, 
and pillaged and deſtroyed in a moſt barba- 
rous manner, the very temples being involyed 
in the common ruin and conflagration. 


Having ſtruck this ſtroke of terror under 


the very eye of Athens, the Perfians em- 
barked their troops, and pafling them over 
the narrow channel, which ſeparates Attica 
from Eubcea, landed for the firſt time "ON 
Athenian ground, and encamped their vaſt 
" army upon the ſandy plain of Marathon. 
Hippias, who had been now twenty years 
in ext, and in whoſe aged boſom the fires 
of <mbition were not yet extinguiſhed, ac- 
companied the Perfian forces into his native 
country, and according to the moſt proba- 
ble accounts was flain in action. It any 
death can be glorious in a guilty cauſe, this 
of Hippias may be ſo accounted ; to haye 
brought three hundred thouſand men 13 


ATINNS, 
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arms, after a career of victory, landed them 
on the Athenian territory, and. there 'to 


have put the very extftence of his country 
to the iflue of a combat, was an'aſtoniſhing 


life which human nature rarely attains to. 
Ten thouſand Greeks under the command 
of Miltiades diſcomfited this overgrown 
hoſt in a pitcht battle upon an open plain, 
where all the Perfian numbers could a&; 
but it has often happened that a ſmall band 
of difciplined warriors have worſted an irre- 
cular multitude, how great ſfoever. The 
army of Darius was broken and repulſed; fix 
thouſand were left on the field, and the tu- 


hame and diſappointment. 
This memorable day eſtabliſhed the It- 


we are to look forward to the moſt illumin-, 
Hippias had ſeveral children, who ſurvived 


him, yet as his deſcendants never _gave any 
turther diſturbance to the liberties and con-/ 


9 ” The 


effort both of mind and body, at a period of 


Z1t1ves returned into Afia overwhelmed WFR | 


erty and the glory of Athens, and from this. 


ated age 1n the annals of mankind. Though. 


ſutution of Athens, we are henceforward to. 
confider the race of Pifiſtratus as hiſtort- 
cally extinct, | EAEFNS, 
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The friend of freedom, who reviews them 
as tyrants, will diſmiſs them with reproach ; 
we, who have regarded them only as patrons 
of literature, may take leave of them with 
a figh. 


—C ————— CE PEO m—m_— 
No. CXXXI. 
_ GCraiis ingenium ; Gratis dedit ore rotundo 


Mga loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris. 


(Hokar.) 


__ adyances, which the drama had made 


within the period now reviewed, were 
conſiderable ; for the tragic poets Pratinas, 
Chezrilus, Phrynichus and Aſchylus' were 
in poſſeſſion of the ſtage, whilſt Epicharmus 
and Phormis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolo- 
chus, Evetes, Euxenides, Mylus and others 
_ in Attica, were writing comedy. Bacchus 
and his Satyrs were expelled, and a new 
ſpecies of compoſition, built upon ſhort ta- 
bles fele&ed from the poems of Homer, ſuc- 
ceeded-to the village maſque, and numbers 
_ of ingenious competitors began to app" 

themlelyes to the work. 


7 heſpis 
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Theſpis had been ating tragedies, but 
Theſpis was one of thoſe early dramatiſts, 
who come under the deſcription of Ou "P 
Aicvuoov, Writers about Bacchus, _ f1937: 
Pratinas {ſucceeded Theſpis, and waht 
fifty tragedies, if they may be ſo called, 
when two and thirty of the number were 
ſaiyric, or alluſive to the Satyrs. He was a 
Peloponneſian of the celebrated city of 
Phlius, but reforted to Athens for the pur- 
poſe of repreſenting his dramas : He en- 
tered the lifts with Chertlus and Aſchylus 
2bout the time of Olymp, lxx. {one years 
antecedent to the battle of Marathon ; He 
bore away the prize from his competitors. 
with one compoſition only ; on all other oc- 
cahons he ſaw the palm decreed to the ſu- 
perior merit or better intereſt of his rivals. 
Plays were {till exhibited upon ſcaffolds 


or in booths, where the ſpectators as well as” 


the performers were placed, till upon the re- 
preſentation of one of Pratinas's tragedies 
the ſcaffolding broke down under the weight 
of the crowd, and much miſchief enſued 
upon the accident : From this time the. 
Athenians ſet about building a theatre in 
proper form and of 1 more lolid materials, 
and 
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' and the drama, like the edifice, affumcd x 
more dignified character and a better CON- | 
firucion. 

Pratinas ſtruck out a confliternble | Im- 
provement in the orcheſtral part of his 
dramt, by revoking the cuſtom of allowing 
the minſirek to join in the chaunt or ftrain 
with the chorus, and ſuffering them only to 
accompany with their pipes : The recita- 
tive was by this alteration given more dil- 
tin&tly to the audience, and the clamorous 
confuſion of voices avoided: The people 
however, not yet weaned from their old pre- 
judice for the noiſy Bacchanalian ſongs of 
their village maſques, oppoſed themlelyes DP) 
violently againſt this refined innovation, and Mel, 
the whole theatre was thrown into confuſion, Wc, : 1. 
when in- the midſt of the tumult Pratinas "Mt 
appeared on the ſtage in perſon, and in a Wh,.; ; 
kind of Salian fong, accompanied with danc- Wy) :. 
Ts MOSES his audience to the following Wir... 


Y Goes hands tans? PA. 


9H > 4 oO cz 77, & _» 


ent. | | troch 
 PRATINAS. 4 
'Wrar n means 5 this tumult ? ? Why this rage E-:-- of th 


What thunder ſhakes th' Athenian ſtage? edly 
- [is frantic Bromius bids me ſing, each 
. . He tunes the pipe, he ſmites the firing z | 


The 


| w* 
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The Dryads with their chief accord, .: 

Submit and hail the drama's lord. 

Be Nil! and let diftrattion ceaſe, + 7 

Nor thus prophane the Mule's peace 3 LIN 48) 

By ſacred hat I prefide | 

The minſtrel's maiter and his guide ; - 

He, whilſt the chorus-ſtrains proceed, 

Shall follow with reſponſive reed ; 

To meafur'd notes whilſt they advance, 

He in wild maze ſhall lead the dance: 

So generals in the front appear, 

Whilft muſic echoes from: the rear. 

Now filence each diſcordant found ! 

For ſee, with ivy chaplet crown'd, 

Bacchus appears ! | He ſpeaks in me—— 

Hear, and obey the god's decree! 7 
(Ex ATzanns. Fo. 


Phrynichus, the tragic poet, was the ſon of | 
Melanthus and the diſciple of Theſpis : 


Sudas thinks there was another of the name, 
ſon of Chorocles, who alfo wrote tragedies, 
but there is reaſon to think he is in an error. 


fure of tetrametres ; this he did becauſe the 


the drama of - this age was accompanied 
ith dances chanaerific and explanatory 
of the fable. There were maſters profeſ- 
ily for the purpoſe of compoſing. and 
aching theſe dances, and in ſome inſtances 


This Phrymichus firſt introduced the mea- 


trochaic foot 18 molt proper for dancing, and | 


= 
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the author performed in perſon ; hence jt D 
was that the early dramatiſts were calle WE cen 
'Ogxneixc, or Dancers, When tragedy was Wtach 
in a more improved ſtate, and the bufines Mlthat 
was no longer conducted by dance and ipec- Wh toun 
tacle, but committed to dialogue, they {cord 
changed the tetrametres to iambics, which {Wit in 
Ariſtotle obſerves were fit for declamation {Wdcrſt 
_ rather than ſinging with the accompaniment the | 
of the dance. pal x 
This author was the firſt who produced thor 
the female maſk upon the ſcene; he took duty 
upon himſelf ' the taſk of inſtrufting the{Wballe 
dancers and performed in perſon ; accord-Wincid 
ingly we find him burleſqued by Ariſto-Wchor: 
phanes in his laſt ſcene of The Waſps, on ac-{iſvcry 
count of his extravagant geſticulations—-{Mocord, 
He ſtrikes and fiutters, ſays the old humouriſt MM! a 
Philocleon, /ike a cock ; he capers into the air, WW'picu 
and kicks up his heels to the fars : Will iioole 
Philocleon is capering| on the ſtage after thsMſeimi 
faſhion, the ſon, who is on the ſcene, ob-Wſor pc 
 ſerves—This is not agility, it is inſanity. 1! 1 tt 
either the plot of a tragedy, replies the ſervant ſinall 
or the caprice of a madman; give him hel "dy 
T 


bore; the man's beſide himl/elf. 
| £2, =] I | Dancing 
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Dancing was ſo eſſential a part of the firſt 
ſcenic ſpeCtacle, and the people were ſo at- 


that the early reformers of the tragic drama 
found it no eaſy taſk to make the dance ac- 
cord to the ſubje&t of the ſcene and weave 
it into the fable. This was generally un- 
derſtood to be done under the direction of 
the poet, and in many caſes he was princi- 


pal performer 1n perſon ; but where an au- - 


thor was not competent to this part of his 
duty, he called in the afliſtance of a profeſt 


ballet-maſter, who formed dances upon the ' 


incidents of the drama, and inſtruced the 
chorus how to perform them.. There is a 
very eminent profeſſor of this art upon re- 
cord, named Tele/tes, who had. the honour 
of a ſtatue-decreed to him, which was con- 
hicuouſly placed within the theatre, whilſt 
thoſe of the moſt celebrated poets were not 
alnutted to a nearer approach than the ſteps 


ter the time of AEſchylus, when they were 


rody of the ſatyrical comedy. . 
Though the fate of Phrynichus' $ tragedy 
dM the Siege of Miletus has been frequently 


mentioned 


bk. AS 


tached to their old Bacchanalian cuſtoms, 


or portico. Theſe dances prevailed till af- - 


nally laughed out of faſhion by the pa- : 
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mentioned, I cannot here omit the ſtory, 
This beautiful city had been lately facked hy 
the Perſian troops : it was the capital and 
pride of Ionia, a very antient colony of the 
Athenians, ſettled by Neleus, fon of Codrus, 
the laſt and moſt beloved of their kings: 
Of its riches and renown Strabo tells us the 
account would exceed belief; tt had given 
birth to men illuſtrious for ſcience and for 
military fame ; Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes in ſucceſſion had been native 
of Miletus; Hecatzus the hiſtorian wa 


| born there, as were. his contemporaries Hil. 


tizus and Ariſtogaras, celebrated men, who 
took ſo great- a lead in the affairs of the Toni 
ans introductory to the invaſion of the Per 
fians, and to:whoſe conſpicuous talents ere 
Darius himſelf, when exulting at their death 
gave the honourable tribute of his a 
- plauſe. 

Such was the as, x upon whoſe oY 
fate Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; t 
ſpectacle diffolved his audience into tea!s 


the national and. affefting ſcene operated 


on the ſenſibility of the Athenians in { k 
rious a manner, that the magiſtracy thoug! 
Uta caſe fit for their interference, and by pu" 


No. 1 


lic © 
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was | 
poet 
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tion « 
As t! 
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lic edi&t prohibited the author in future to 
ouch upon that melancholy ſubject : Nor 
was this all, they put a heavy fine upon the 
poet. His judgment certainly wanted cor- 
rection ; but it ſhould have been the correc- 
tion of an 1ndiſcretion rather than of a crime: 
As the tragedy, like its ſubject, 1s long fince 
periſhed, we cannot properly decide upon the 
ſercrity of the edit; it muſt be owned the 
event was too recent and domeſtic; the idea of 
ſuch a city in flames, the deſtruction of its 
temples and the maſſacre of its inhabitants, 


ations preſent At. the {peftacle, was not to 
be ſupported. It 1s not the province of the 
drama to attack the human heart with ſuch 
realities 3 the whole region of invention 1s 
open to its choice, free to work its moral 
purpoſes by pity or by terror ; but 1 a plot 
s to be conſtructed upon truth, the tragic 
uſtory is to be taken from time far diſtant, 
or from ſcenes out of the ſpe&ator's know- 
kdge. © Fleftere non frangere is the poet's 
motto ; if he terrifies, let, him not rend. the 
heart ; if he ſoftens, let him not ſeduce 1 it: 

The man, who is melted with pity, becomes 
s a Child, but he is the child of his poet, 


many of whom-perhaps had friends and re-_ 
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and has a claim upon lum for the proteQtion ; 

of a parent. $00 
This author exhibited a famous tragedy, 1, 

intitled Pyrrhicite, or The Dance of armed 

Soldiers : The Athenians were charmed with 

the martial manner in which he conduQed 

this ſpeftacle, and Zlian ſays they made 

him their general, and put him at the head P, 

of their army. for his ſkill and. addreſs in F; 

the performance : If it were ſo, it would E, 


ſeem to have been the fate of Phrynichus 
to be puniſhed without mercy, and rewarded 
without merit ; but the anecdote does not 
obtain with good critics, and it is clear that 
the poet lived in a more early period than 
Phrynicus the general, for the loweſt date 
we have of him, whom we are ſpeaking of, 
is the circumſtance given by Plutarch in 
his Themiſtocles, viz, That in Olymp. Ixxv. 
4. Phrynichus bore away the prize with 
| his tragedy (probably The Phenifſe) mn com- 
| pliment to Thenyſtocles, who was at the 
charge of the repreſentation, and who 1 
commemoration thereof ſet up the following, 
| inſeription—Themiftoctes of the pariſh of 
Phreari evas at the tharge ; Phrynichus mat 


the tragedy, and A dimantus Was archon. the 


From 


| Ot 
"Hp 
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From this play of The Pheniſe Aſchylus. 
took the deſign of the famous tragedy of 
The Perſe. . 
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Poft hunc perſone palleque repertor honeſle 
Afſchylus et modicis infiravit pulpita tignts ; 
Et lacs maguumque loqut, nitique cothurno. 


(Horar.) 


7E are now to ſpeak of a poet, ſome of 

whoſe ineſtimable remains are in our 
WHT hands, Aſchylus was born in the laſt, year 
a of Olymp. 1x11. the fon of Euphorion an 
Wh Athenian ; he was in the flower of manhood 
\ WT «t the battle of Marathon, and ſerved with 
Wh iinguiſhed reputation; his three brothers, 
\ WT Aminias, Euphorion and Cynzgirus, were 
. WT © the fame action, and fignalized them- 
: WT {cvs on that glorious day. In the ſea- 
1 WY "2ht off Salamis Aminias loſt an arm, and 
o WY bore away the firſt prize for valour in that 
f vell-fought a&tion : It ſo happened at the 
: WJ icpreſentationof oneof Aiſchylus's plays, that 
the people roſe againſt him on accqunt of 
ome 


\s 
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ſome attack he had made upon their ſuper- 
ſtitions, and were proceeding to ſtone him 
to death, when this Aminias, putting afide 
his mantle, exhibited his amputated arm, 
and turned their fury afide from the dc- 
voted poet; an anecdote, which at once 
_ demonſtrates their ferocity and their magna- 
niniity. 

Aſchylus, though he had juſt reaſon to 
value himſelf .highly or his poetical talents, 
yet, like Alczus and Archilocus, continued 
through life to hold his military character 
more at heart than his literary one, and di- 
refed to be engraved on his tofnb-ſtone a 
diflich in long and ſhort verſe, in which he 
appeals o the field of Marathon and the long- 
haired Mede to witneſs to his valour; by 
the Mede he probably means the general 
Datis. The perſonal gallantry, for which 
Zſchylus and his brethren were ſo conſpi- 
cuous, gives a ſtrong and manly colouring 
to his compoſitions; it is the characteriſtic 
of his genius ; and his pen, like his ſword, 1s 
a weapon of terror : The ſpectacle, which 7 
| his drama exhibits, is that of one ſublime, 
ſimple ſcene of awful magnificence ; Þ1s 
ſentiment and ſtile are in uniſon with his fub- 

IT ject, 
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ject, and though he is charged with having 
written his tragedies 1 in a ſtate of inebriety, _ 
to which he was 1n general addicted, {till 
they do not betray the traces of a confuſed 
imagination, as Sophocles infinuated, though 
occaſionally they may of an inflated one 
and it was a weakneſs in Sophocles. (to 
give his motive no worſe a name) to pro- 
nounce of Aſchylus, that he did not know 
what he did, although he did things well; as. 
if he had written in a ſtate of abſolute in- 
toxication and mental diſability ; an impu- 
tation which convidts, itſelf. 
Aſchylus's exceſs was the vice of his 
time and nation, I might add'of his profeſ- 
fon alſo as a ſoldier ; and one ſhould almoſt 
ſuipe& that he conſidered it as a becoming 
Guality 1n a hero, ſeeing that he had the 
hardineſs to exhibit Jaſon drunk upon the. 
ſcene, an attempt which ſtands recorded as 
the firſt of the fort, though afterwards he 
was followed 1n it by Epicharmus and Crates, 
comic poets, and in latter times even by the 
ſententious Euripides himſelf: In (ort, the 
literary annals of Greece are deeply tained 
vith this exceſs, and the oe at one period 
was far from diſcouraging It. 


Vol, V. | ; SY AEiſchylus 
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- and this he did 1in a taſte ſo dignified an 


many others did: The dances, which h, 


- and applauſe : He brought fifty furies : 


| Eumenides, and diſplayed them with fuc 


lus in his comedy of the Plutus, AQ 
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Aichylus not only inſtrufted his chorus i 
the dances incidental to the piece, but ſuper 
intended alſo and arranged the drefles of the 
performers with the molt corre&t preciſion 


characteriſtic, that the prieſts and ſacrificing 
miniſters of the temple did not ſcruple t 
copy and adopt his faſhions in their habili 
ments: He did not indeed perform on the 
ſtage as Phrynichus did, but he never per 
mitted the intervention of a maſter, 


compoſed for his tragedy of The Seven Clief 
were particularly appoſite to the ſcene, and 
were performed with extraordinary ſuccel 


once on the ſtage in the chorus of hi 


accompaniments and force of effect, thi 
the whole theatre was petrified with horro 
pregnant women miſcairied on the ſpot, an 
the magiſtracy interpoſed for the preventio 
of ſuch ſpectacles in future, and limited t 
number of the dancers, annexing a penaltyt 
the breach of -the reſtriction. Ariſtophan 
has an alluſion to the Eumenides of ich 


Let 
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ol Scone 4.) where Chremylus and Blepfidemus 
W being on the fcene are ſuddenly accoſted by 
Proerty 1n the perſon of a ſqualid old wo- 
man, and whilſt they are queſtioning who 
ſhe may be, Blepidemus cries out— 


&« 'Some fury from the ſcenes of Aſchylus, 
* Some ſtage Erinnys; look ! her very face 
& Is tragedy itſelf. 


CuREM. ; 
«© But where's her firebrand ? 


F 


Brees. 
« Oh! there's a penalty for that,” 


That the poet Aſchylus was of a candid 
mind appears from his well-known declara- 
tion, viz. That his tragedies were but ſcraps 


from the magnificent repaſts of Homer ; that he 


edent, than from his celebrated ' appeal 
upon a certain occaſion, when the prize was 
roted to his competitor evidently againſt 
juitice—7 appeal to poferity, ſays Aſchylus, 


ance that they will meet that reward from 


ime, which the partiality of my REAL 
Fefuſes to beſtow. 


; K2 his 
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was of a lofty mind is from nothing more 


'o poſterity I conſecrate my works, in the aſſur- ' 
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his tragedies fragments 6r ſcraps from Hy. 
mer, ,and ſeemed to think it ſufficient 
honour 'to be able to wield with tolerable 


grace one weapon ,out of the armoury of 


this gigantic ſpirit, yet I would ſubmit tg 
the reader's judgment, whether the tragic 
poem does not demand a ſtronger exertion 
of the mental faculties, within the compak 
of 1ts compoſition, than the epic poem. In 
a drama, where every thing muſt be' in 
action, where characters muſt be ſtrongly 
| marked and cloſely comprefled, the paſhons 
all in arms, and the heart alternately ſeized 
by terror and ſubdued by pity, where the 
diction muſt never ſleep in detail, nor lan- 
gwſh in deſcription, but be lofty yet not 
dilated, eloquent but not loquacious, I hae 
no conception how the human genius can 
be ftrained to greater energy : At the fame 
time it muſt be admitted, that the confinu- 
ation of exertion, which the epic requires, 
| inferior though it may be in force, falls 
heavieſt on the poet of that department the 
| ſcope of his work is much more diffuled, 
and hiſtory perhaps preſents ſo few fit ſub- 
jets to his choice, that we cannot wonder 
at the general predile&ion of the literar 


/ 


world 
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world for dramatic compoſition ; leaſt of 
all can we want a reaſon why the Greeks, 
an animated . and ingenious race of wri- 
ters, addicted to ſpectacle and devoted to 
muſic and dancing, ſhould fall with ſuch 
avidity upon the flowery province of the 
drama. 

But when they made it a conteſt as well 
as a ſtudy, when they hung up wreaths and 
crowns as the reward of victory, and turned 
dramatic ſpectacles into a kind of Olympic 
pames, they brought a crowd of competi-. 
tors to the liſts. The magiſtrate generally, , 
and private citizens in particular caſes, fur- 
m{hed the exhibition at an immenſe expence, 
and with a degree of ſplendor we have lit- 
tle conception of. The happy poet, crowned 
with the wreath of triumph, preſenting 
hmmſelf to the acclamations of a crowded 
theatre, felt ſach a flood of triumph, as in 
lome inſtances to ſink under the ecſtacy and 
cxpire on the ſpot ; whilſt on the other hand 
Wappointment operating upon fuſceptible 
and ſanguine minds, has been more than 
once productive of effe&s as fatal : Such 
minds, though they claim our pity, do not 
merit our reſpect, and it 1s a confolation to 

K 3 reflect, 
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reflect, that where there 1s a genius like that 
of Aichylus, there 1s generally found a con. WM ::66 
comitant magnanimity, which can diſregard, WM tuo: 
with conſcious dignity, the falſe mugudgng eagl 
_ decrees of the vulgar. his | 
The appeal, which Aſchylus made to {Wes 
poſterity, was ſoon verified, for after his {Ware : 
death the Athenians held his name in the Weir: 
higheſt veneration, and made a decree for Wau:! 
turniſhing the expence of repreſenting his. 
tragedies out of the public purſe ; he car- 
ried away many prizes during his life, and 
many more were decreed to his tragedies af- 
ter lus death: A ſtatue was erefted 1n me- 
mory of him at Athens, and a pifture was 
painted deſcriptive of his valour 1n the fight 
at Marathon. 

Amongſt other reaſons ſuggeſted for his 
leaving Athens, ſome afſert that he retired in 
difouſt at being ſuperſeded_ in a prize by: 
Sophocles, who was a very young compet- 
_ tor; but a vague affertion of this invidious 
ſort is readily confuted by the character of 
Ziſchylus, to which it is not reconcilcable 
 Upbn any other than the ſtrongeſt authority. 
It 1s agreed that he removed to Sicily to the 
court of king Hiero, where he ' was vl) 

honourab!y 
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honourably received, and after three years 


refidence died and was buried in a ſump- 
tuous and public manner : The fable of the 
eagle dropping a tortoiſe on his head, and 


his being killed by the blow, was probably 


wegorical, and emblematical of his genius, 


age and decay. Valerius Maximus however” 


gives the ſtory for truth, and refers to the 
authorities of Ariſtophanes, Pliny, and Sui- 
das, concluding his account with the tol- 
owing expreſtion—Zogue ifu origo et princi- 
tia forttores tragedie extinfum of. He died 
at the age of iixty-nine years, after a life 
ſpent alternately in great labour and great 
excels, This event took place in the firſt 


year of Olymp. Izxxi. In Olymp. Ixs. 


when he was between twenty and thirty years 


old, he conteſted the prize with Pratinas 
and Cherilus, when Myrus was archon ; 


Clerilus was an Athenian, and wrote trage- 
dies to the amount of one hundred and fifty, 


of all which not even a fragment ſurvives. 


At the battle of Marathon Aſchylus was 
thirty-ſeven years old; twelve years after 
this celebrated action KXerxes patled into 
Greece at the head of his armies, burnt 


Athens, and carried of the library collected 


K 4 by: 


— 


cs 0 EO 


lus was turned of fifty he carried away 


 Eleates, Anaxagoras and Parmenides : So- 


| before him. _ 
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by Piſiſtratus and his ſons. When Aſchy. 


the prizes with his tragedies of Phineus, 71; 
Perſe, Glaucus| Potnienſis, and The .Prome. 
theus. Three years before his death he per. ] 
formed his _Agamemnon, and bore away the 


prize with that, with The Choephoris, The WM A 


Eumenides and The Proteus, a ſatyric drama, WW an 
the charges of the theatre being defrayed 


by Xenocles Aphidneus. If he paſted into WM wt 
Sicily, therefore, he muſt have left Athens WM tic 
immediately after this ſucceſs, and this is WM !u: 
another circumſtance which makes again WM «1 
the ſtory of his diſguſt. hi: 

- At the death of Aſchylus, Sophocles was Wl 4 

in his twenty-ſeventh year, and Euripides Wl tc 
in his twenty-firſt: Chionides and Dinolo- WM pc 
chus, writers of the old comedy, flouriſhed Wl tc 


in his time; as did the philaſophers Zeno 


crates was in his twenty-ſecond year when 
Z£iſchylus died, and Pindar Gied two years 


X 4 Fe 42 40) 
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No. CXXXIII. 
J* the Frogs of Ariſtophanes three entire 
a&s are occupied by a conteſt between 

Aſchylus and Euripides for the tragic chair 
amongſt the departed ſpirztts. The matter 
is put to-reference before Bacchus and others, 
who- proceed to a ſolemn hearing of the par- 
ties. Theauthorevidently leans to Mſchy- 
tus throughout the- controverſy, and in the 
end makes Bacchus give a full deciſion in 
his favour : The 1raſcible proud ſpirit of 
Aichylus and the litigious talkative charac- + 
ter of Euripides are well marked, and in a 
peculiar vein of cormic humour : -The con- 
tending poets alternately repeat paſſages in 
their reſpe&ive prologues and choruſes, 
which the other party as conftantly criticizes. _ 
and turns to ridicule : Amongſt the many 
defets which Euripides pretends 'to diſco- 
ver in Aſchylus's dramas, he urges the tact- 
turnity of his principal character. 
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* Firſt then, he'd muffle up-his- characters, 
* Some Niobe, for inſtance, or Achilles, 
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* 'And bring them on the ſtage, their faces hid, 
* As mutes; for not a ſi ngle word they utter'd. 


Baccuvs. 
5 wy Not they, by Jupiter ! 


EURIPIDES. 
| «© Meantime the chorus 
& Sang regularly four ſucceſlive ſtrains z ; 
& But they kept filence. 


Baccuvs. 
« And that ſilence truly 
& Pleas'd me as much as all our modern ſpeeches. 


6 -But tell me to what purpoſe 
* This fellow did it ? 


EURFPIDES. 

| &« From impertience, 
& 'To keep the audience during the performance 
« Waiting to hear when Niobe ſhould ſpeak. 
on Having play'd theſe tricks, 
« Juſt as the piece was above half concluded, 
*« They'd ſpeak perbaps ſome dozen bellowing words, 
& Of fuch high-creſted and terrific form, 
«% The audience truly could not comprehend them.” 

-(Donernn' 3 Tranſlation.) 


The decree, which Anſtophanes makes 

| Bacchus Pronounce in fayour of Aſchylus, 
is by implication as decifive againſt Sopho- | 

cles as againſt Euripides, for Sophocles 
declares his acquieſcence under the judg- 
ment, if it ſhall be given for Aſchylus, 

| but if otherwiſe he avows himſelf ready to 
conteſt 
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conteſt the palm with Euripides: A circum-- 
tance which ſufficiently diſcriminates the 
modeſt complacency of his character, from 
the peeviſh difputatious temper of Euri- 
pides: It is at the fame time an imphed - 
confirmation of the pre-eminence of theſe 
three tragic poets over all other competitors 
in that department of the drama, and puts 
Aſchylus at the head of the triumvirate. 
How they ranked in the judgment of Ari- 
| ſtophanes 15 further manifeſt by what he 
puts in the mouth of Aſchylus after yudg- 
ment 15 given for him : He ſays to Pluto— 


* Do thou to Sophocles 
© Confign my ſeat, to keep poſſeſſion of it, 
* In caſe I ſhould again return; for he 
« Doubtleſs comes neareſt me in tragic powers.” 
[1 (DunsTEs.) 


It appears therefore, that although we 
have few remains of the Greek tragedy, yet 
they are remains of the beſt maſters. There 
ae authorities which ſay that Aſchylus 
wrote above one hundred tragedies, and the 
titles of all theſe have been colle&ted and _ 
Publiſhed by Meurfius ; ſeven only ſurvive; 
the ike number of Sophocles and a few | 
" "ON "> "0 
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more of Euripides comprize all the remains 
of the Greek tragedy now 1n our pofleſſion: 
But although theſe are highly valuable as be. 
ing ſpecimens of the beſt maſters, it does nct 
follow that they are the beſt, or amongſt the 
beft, performances of their reſpeC&tiveauthors: 
At all events we can judge but in part from 
{oſmallaproportion, and as theſe authors were 
inthehabit of forming theirdramas upon plots 
that were a continuation of the ſame ſtory, 
it" muſt be to the diſadvantage of any one 
Piece, that happens to come down to us dil- 
junGavely, as 1n the inſtance of the Prome- 
thens of Aiſchylus, and more which might 
be named amongſt the remains of the two 
_ other ſurviving poets. 

We have now Engliſh tranſlations of all 
the Greek tragedies, and without carrying 
my remarks any farther than"appertains to 

the poet of whom I am ſpeaking, Iſhould feel 
| it as an injuſtice to the merit of a very able 
and mgenious contempotary, f I could 
mention Aſchylus and overlook his tranl- 
| lator:: A work fo arduous as that which 
Mr. Potter has executed, might claim much 

more indulgence than his performance will | 
EVEF Rand'in need of z but theſe ERS 
coul 
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could they be executed up to the full ſpirit 
| of their originals, can never intereſt an Eng- 


liſh reader hke his native drama: To the - 


poet they afford a great ſubject for diſplay 
in odes and chorufles, and relieve him at the 
ſame time from the heavieſt part of his work, 
the labour of the plot ; but with the reader, 


who cannot judge of their orcheſtral accom- 


paniments, they will never ſtand in compe- 
tition with the aCtivity of the Engliſh drama, 
its warm and rapid incident, tranſition of 


ſcene, variety of character, brevity of dia- 
logue, buſy plot and domeſtic fable. A 


man of genius, who writes for the cloſet, 
may have a curioſity to build a drama upon. 


Greek conſtruction, but he will hardly ſuc- 


ceed 1n an attempt to naturalize 1t on our 
tage. 


ficult original than Aſchylus : Time has. 
thrown ſome ſubhmities out of our ſight, 
and many difficulties 1n our way by the 1n- 


juries of the text : The ſtile of his tragedy » 


beſpeaks a fiery and inflated. imagination 
the time in which he wrote, and his own mar- 
tral habits, doubtleſs give a colour and cha- 


zacter to. his diction ; Parbaps the intem- 


perance 


No tranſlator can engage with a more dif- 
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- Perance 1n which he indulged may ſometimes 
give a heat to his fancy more than natural, 
and there are ſome paſlages of ſo figura- 
tive and metaphorical a ſort, that I have 
been often tempted to ſuppoſe, - that his 
campaigns againſt the Perfians might have 
tinftured his language with ſomething of 
the Oriental tone of expreſſion. 
Sophocles, in times more pacific, has a 
ſofter verfification, and a ſtile more ſweet and 
feeble; of habits and education more effe- 
minate, of a fair and comely perſon, we 
| hear of him dancing naked round a trophy, 
erected for the victory of Salamis, © his lyre 
in his hand, and his limbs anointed with 
oil to encreaſe their a&tivity : He ſtudied 
muſic and the dance under Lampſus, and 
 1n both arts was an adept ; he danced at the 
_ performance of his own Nav/icaa, and he 
accompanied the choruſſes of his Thamyris 
with his voice and harp : Devoted to the 
fair ſex in the extreme, the ſoftneſs of his 
natural characer is conſpicuous in his writ- 
ings : his pictures of women are flatteringly | 
. drawn, and his ftile is compared to the 
honey of the bee for ſweetnets : The ſenſi 


bility of his mind was extreme; though 0 
lived 
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lived near an hundred years, old age did 
not deaden his feelings, for whilſt judgment 
was paſſing on his. Oedipus Colonens, the laſt 
play he exhibited, his ſpirit was ſo agitated 
by the anxious fuſpenſe, that when the 
prize was at length decreed in his fayour, the 
tumult of paſſion was too violent for his 
exhauſted frame, and the aged poet expired 
with joy. 

Euripides, on the other hand, was of mean 
birth, the ſon of a poor woman who fold 
yerbs, at which circumſtance Aſchylus 
points when he ſays 1n the Frogs— 


O thou from rural goddeſs ſprung !” 


A 


He was educated by his father to engage 
2s an athletic in the Eleuſynian and Theſean 
rames ; he was alſo a ſtudent in natural phi- 
| loſophy, under Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under 
Prodicus, and a pupil of Socrates in moral 
philoſophy. When he began to ſtudy tra- 
gedy he ſhut himſelf in a cave, wild and 
horrid and ſequeſtered from the world, in 
the iſland of Salamis: He is charged with 
having a profeſt antipathy to women, and 
every feature both of nature and education, 
as now deſcribed, 1 1s diſcoverable 1 in his writ-. 

"gps 
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ings ; his ſentiments breathe the air of the 
tchools, his images are frequently vulgar, 
and his female chara&ers of an unfavour- 
able caſt; he is carping, ſour and diſputa- 
tious, and, though he carried away only five 
prizes out of ſeventy-five plays, he is {ill 
indignant, proud and felf-affuming ; his life 
was full of contention and his death of hor- 
ror, for he was ſet upon by maſtiffs and killed. 
He was the friend of Socrates, and grofsly 
addicted to unnatural paſſion. 


- 


No. CXXXIV. 


T* a ſcene between Xanthias the ſlave of 

Bacchus, and Aacus, in the comedy of | 
the Frogs before mentioned, the latter, upon 
being aſked why Sophocles did not put in his 
claim. for the tragic chair, rephes 


| *. Not he, by Jove! 
" When hither he came down, he inſtantly 
_ & Embrac'd Aſchylus, ſhook. him by the hand, 
« And in his favour gave up all pretenſions : 
« And now, as by Clidemides I'm told, 


WG _ will attend- the trial as third man, 
66: Content 
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« Content if Aichylus victorious prove ; 

* But otherwiſe, has faid he'll try his ſkill 

* In conteſt with Euripides.” * | 
(DunsTEr's Tranſlation.) 


The tragedies of Zſchylus have all the 
marks of an original genius; his ſcene 18 
caſt with an awful and majeſtic grandeur, 
and he deſigns in the boldeſt ſtile ; in ſome 
ſituations his principal figures are painted 
with ſuch terrible effe&, - that I can only 
liken them to a compoſition, where Spag- 
nolet had drawn the perſons of the damned 
1n tortures, and Salvator Roſa had filled up 
the ſcenery of Hell in his ſtrongeſt manner. 
No poet introduces his character on the ſcene 
with more dignity and ſtage-effe&t : He 1s 
in the practice of holding the ſpeCtator in 
ſuſpenſe by a preparatory filence in his chief 
perſon, which is amongſt the molt refined . 
arts of the dramatic poet : This was well 
underſtood by our Shakeſpear and ſome 
others of the old ſchool; on the French 
ſtage I conceive it is very little in uſe. 

In the introductory ſcene of the Prome- 
hens, the principal character preſerves a dig- 
nfied filence for a conſiderable ſpace of time, 
during which all the tremendous machi- 
| nery 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nery incidental to his tortures, 15 going for- 
ward under the ſuperintendance of imagi. 


nary beings, and the vengeance of almighty | 


Jupiter-in chaining him to a rock, there to 
languiſh for innumerable ages, 1s 1n actual 
execution. This 1s a prelude infimitely more 


dramatic, ſublime and affecting, than if the 
ſcene had been interwoven with lamentations, 
cries and complaints, though ever fo well 


expreſled; the picture tells its own tale, and 
the ſpeftacle ſpeaks to the heart without the 


vehucle of words : It 1s well obſerved by Mr. 


Potter, the tranſlator of Aichylus, that 
« there 1s a dignity and even ſublimity mn 
* this ſilence of Prometheus beyond the ex- 
*< preſhon of words; but as ſoon as the | it- 


« ftruments of tyranny have leit on i, he 


<« burſts into a ſtrain of pathetic lame! at101, 
« and invokes all nature to atteſt to his uns 


_ deſerved uiferings.” 


_ & Fthereal air, and ye ſwift- winged winds, 
_ «& Ye rivers ſpringing from freſh founts, ye waves, 


& That o'er th' interminable ocean wreath 

« Your criſped ſmiles, thou all-producing earth, 
& And thee, bright ſun, I call, whoſe flaming orb 
"y Views the wide world beneath Hens wes! 


(Forres) 
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'The ſcenery and ſpeQtacle of the Prome- 


tleus muſt have been the fineſt that poet 


ever devifed ; all the charafters are ſuper- 
natural beings, and their language is not un- 
worthy of Olympus. 

The Agamemnon is a wonderful produc- 
tion, and though no other tragedy but this 
had come down to us from the pen of the 
author, it would be matter of aſtoniſhment 
to me that any critic ſhould be found of ſuch 
proof againſt 1ts beauties, as to lower its 
wthor to a compariſon with Sophocles or 
Zucipides; yet ſome there have been, 
who Eve reverſed the decree of Bacchus, 
and given their preference to Sophocles, nay 
even to Euripides. The fame management 
is obſervable in this tragedy upon the intro- 
duction of Caflandra, as we have juſt now 
remacked in the caſe of Promethens: Aga- 
memnon recommends his captive to the 
protection of Clytemneſtra; they are left 
upon the ſcene together; the .Queen of 
Argos ſolicits. her to deſcend from her car and 
enter the palace; the.chorus fecond the in- 
vitation ; ſhe makes no reply ; Clytemneſtra 
doubts if ſhe ſpeaks the language of Greece, 
and calls upon her to make ſome acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment by ſigns; when this draws nothing 


from her, ſhe grows exaſperated and CX- 
Clanms— | 


« "Tis frenzy this, the impulſe of a mind 
© Diforder'd; from a city lately taken 
« She comes, and knows not how to bear the curb, 
«Till ſhe has ſpent her rage in bloody foam : 
« But E no- more waſte words to be diſdain'd,” 
(PorTes,) 


Caflandra Rill 3 1s filent ; when upon the. 
departure of the queen, this gloomy cloud 
that hung upon the foreground of the pro- 


\ ſpect at once dyperſes, and a ſcene;of fuch 


dazzling ſplendour and ſublimity burſts forth 
upon the inſtant, as muſt have thrown the 
theatre into aſtoniſhment ;z ſeized with the 
prophetic tury, ſhe breaks out into ſuch guſts 
and agonies of divination, as can no otherwiſe 
be defcribed, but with filent wonder how any | 
human | imagination could furniſh ſuch ideas, 
or find words to give them utterance. The 
_ chorus I confeſs ſtand the ſhock with won- 
derful preſence of mind, but the phlegm 
and apathy of a Greek chorus is proof againſt 
every thing; though the propheteſs plainly 


denounces FSA im npending murder of the king 
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by Clytemneſtra, and points out the bath 
as the ſcene of his afſafſination, the chorus 
tamely anſ{wers— 


« To unfold the obſcure oracles of heav'n 
& Is not my boaſt, —— 


(PorTER.) 


I need not be reminded that incredulity 


was annexed by Apollo to the predictions 


of Caflſandra, and that the plot and cata-_ 


ſtrophe would not admit of precipitation ; for 
I muſt ſtill contend that incredulity itſelf is 
a good dramatic engine, and if the chorus 
had not ſteod in his way, would have been 
otherwiſe managed by 'the author ; but I 


take the charater of a true Greek chorus. 
to be ſuch, that if Apollo himſelf had come 


in perſon to tell them, that the earth would 
open and ſwallow them up, if they did not 
inſtantly remove from the ſpot on which they 
ſtood, they would have ſtopt to moralize, or 
hymn an ode, in ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, to 
Jupiter, or Venus, or the gods below to 


whom they were deſcending, though the 


ground was cleaving under their feet—pro- 
vided, as I before premiſed, that they had 
the true ſpirit of -a Greek chorus in them. 
To have a genius like this of Aſchylus en- 

cumbered 
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cumbered with a chorus, is as if a millſtone fr 
was tied round the pinions of an eagle. b: 
The Agamemnon was the laft tragedy he W 
wrote for the Athenian ſtage ; the poet was lo 
then turned of fixty years : The Athenian; MW Þ 
decreed the prize to him for this ineſti- fit 
mable performance, which has been the all 
admiration of all ages, and will be to all MW : 
Poſterity. th 
The tragedy of the Perf Fans, and that alſo 
of the PFuries, are a ſtudy for poets and 5 
painters; the imagery in "both theſe pieces « 
1s of a wonderful and ſurpaſſing ſublimity. WM * 
In the former of theſe every reader muſt be WI *© 
ſtruck with the introduction of the ghoſt of : 
Darius, and the awful rites and 1ncanta- p 
| tions that are preparatory to its appearance: W « 
The ſudden 1nterruption of the unfiniſhed 
hymn by the royal ſpectre, the attitude 
of the proſtrate Satraps, the ſituation of Ml * 
Atoſſa, and the whole diſpoſition of the pic 
ſcene, are a combination in point of effect A 
Which no dramatic als ever Cx- Cl 
ceeded. vw 
| Inthe Puries the ſcene preſents to the ſpec- her 
tator the temple of the Pythian Apollo thc - 
e 


prieſteſs opens the tragedy with a ſpeech 
from} 
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from the veſtibule; the gates are drawn 
back and the interior of the fane 1s difco- 
vered, the god appears on the ſcene 1n per- 
ſon, Oreſtes is at his feet in a ſupplicating 
poſture, and the faries to the number of 


fifty are diſperſed in different attitudes, but 


zll buried in profound fleep : Apollo ad- 


the ſleeping furies— 


——< See this griefly troop ! 
& Sleep has oppreſs'd them, and their baffled rage - 
« Shall fail, grim-viſag'd hags, grown old 
& Jn loath'd virginity : Nor god, nor man 
« Approach'd their bed, nor ſavage of the wilds; 
« For they were born for miſchiets, and their haunts 
© In dreary darkneſs, *midſt the yawning gulfs 
« Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr'd 
* And by-th' Olympian gods.” | 
| (PorTTEs.) 


Can there be a finer, a more tremendous 
pifture ? There can: But it is the genius of 
Aſchylus muſt heighten it : The ghoſt of 
Clytemneſtra riſes on the ſcene and com- 
pletes the horror ; ſtained with the blood of 
ter huſband, and gaſhed with wounds in- 


ſhe calls out to the avenging deities— 


drefles himſelf to his ſupplant, and points to 


fied by the parricidal hand of her own ſon, 


«© What, 
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+ What, can you ſleep? Ts this a time t' indulge 
*& Your indolent repoſe ?—— 
« Hear me, oh hear ! tis for my ſoul's repoſe 
« I plead: rouſe your keen ſenſe, infernal powers! 
6 'Tis Clytemneſtra calls you, in your dreams.” 
t (PoTTrs,) 


The furies ſcream out in their ſleep, the 
ſpeqre again urges them to rouſe— 


* —And 1s this all ? Awake, 
” Ariſe  —— 
——* With fiery breath 
& 'That ſmuffs the ſcent of blood, Parts this ſon, 
« Follow him, blaſt him !”? - 


(Porren.) 


What art ! what aggravation 1n this horrid 
prelude ! what preparation for effe& ! with 
what a burſt muſt they have ſprung from 
their dream |—Well may we give credit to 
the account of the terrors which they im- 
preſt upon the ſpectators : Their numbers, 
their attire, their temples wreathed with 
ſnakes, and their hands armed with flames, 
| the clangor of the orcheſtra, the violence of 
their motions, their yelling ſcreams, ſeem 
to empty the whole infernal regions on the 
" ſtage. We mult take into our recollection 
allo, that this ſpectacle \ was -exhtbited to 4 

people, 
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xople, who conſidered theſe beings as dei- 
ties, at whoſe ſhrines they paid divine wor- 
ſhip, and 'ro whole eyes and imaginations 
this ſnaky attire was wholly new ; for 1t was 
the bold fancy of the poet, which firſt 
drefled them in this manner, and they have 
kept the faſhion from that moment to the }.- 
preſent. 

[ cannot diſmiſs this tragedy without ob- 
ſerving that there 1s a ſhift of the' ſcene 
from Delphi to Athens, which I take to be- 
a ſingle inſtance of the ſort on the Greek 
tage. peed : | 

The number of the chorus being limited 
by public eci&t after the exhibition ofthis 
tragedy, it is clear that the tragedy of the* 
S1pp/icants muſt have been ſubſequent to it, 
naſmuch as the chorus of Danaides conſiſted 
of fifty perſons; and as the whole tenor of 
this ſoft and* pathetic drama bears an air of 
atonement to the ſuperſtition of the vulgar, 
and 1s. full of pious ſubmiſſion to the will 
of Jupiter and religious veneration for the 
$0ds, it ſeems to me very probable that the 
poet had a view in this tragedy of the Sup- 
Plcants, of reconciling the people after the 
dence he nad given them on a former occa- 
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fion by making too free with the deities, 
and for which he narrowly eſcaped their re- 
ſentment. 
As to the tragedy of The Seven Chiefs 
againſt Thebes, 1t 18 ſaid to have been the 


No. 


favorite of its author, and we know it has " j 
the teſtimony of the critic Longinus. The fo 
tcenery 1s beautiful; the dialogue charafter- T 
iſtic and of a martial glow; the armorial bl 


bearings charged on the ſhields of the armed "on 
chiefs are moſt fancifully deviſed; and the 
tender contraſt of the perſons of the chorus, 
compoſed of the daughters of Cadmuy, 


aſſociate every pleaſing and animating con- a 
templation that can meet within the com-Wi,, :: 
pals of one ſimple drama. "+ 
I believe there is no antient poet, thal "Ma 
kn bears fo cloſe a reſemblance in point oi... .. 
genius to any of the moderns, as Fſchylul &-- 
bears to Shakeſpear: The compariſon might... . 
afford a pleaſing ſubject to a man of learn. , 
ing and leiſure: If I was further to compar... 
the relation, in which Aichylus ſtands ti,.; 
Sophocles and Euripides, with that oi:..;: 
 Shakeſpear to any of our later dramatil MW... 
I- ſhould be inclined to put Sophocles in th 


line with Rowe, and Euripides with Lillo. 
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No. CXXXV. 


[BALL now proceed to lay before the 
public, ſuch an account as I have been 
enabled to collect of the: ſeveral Greek writers 
of comedy. 
The learned reader needs not to be in- 


formed, how little 18 to be found in Ari- * 
totle's Poetics on the ſubje& of comedy z 


that treatiſe by no means anſwers to the ge- 
"WM icral profeſſion of its title ; 1f 1t had come 
down to us as perfe&t and entire, as it nro- 
bably was when the author put the laſt hand 
o it, and preſented a corre& copy of his 
wok to Alexander, we might conclude 
otherwiſe of 1t : Þut to ſpeak Do, it as 1t 1s, 
we can call it nothing more than a dilieita- 
tion upon tragedy, in which many things 


thus conſidered by the learned commentator 
Daniel Heinfius, who in his ſupplementary 
treatiſe annexed to his edition, profeſſedly 
ſpeaks only of the conſtruction of tragedy, 
nl endeavours with great diligence and 
&rſpicuity to methodize the .whole work, 
L 2 "-— —M0- 


re evidently out of place and order, ſome _ 
1 doubt loſt, and others mutilated : It is 
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and diſpoſe his author's ſyſtem into ſome 
order and regularity. 

With the exception of a few obvious re- 
marks upon the ePic, as tending to illuſtrate 
the drama, and two or three paſſages where 
comedy 1s ſpoken. of only as contraſted with 
tragedy, the whole of this celebrated difler- 
tation is nothing more than a ſet of rules for 
the drama, which are mere tranſcripts from 
the compoſitions of the great writers of the 
Homeric tragedy, Michylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides : He analyzes and defines a poem, 

-then actually carried to 1ts *perfection ; but 
gives no new lights, no leading inſtructions, 
for the furtherance and improvement of what 
had not arrived - to the like ſtate of ma- 
turity. . 

With the remains of the three tragic pocts 

above mentioned in our hands, I profeſs I do 
not ſee how we are edified by Ariſtotle's 
diflertation, which offers nothing but. what 

OCCurs upon the reading of their dramas; 

unleſs poſterity had ſeen fit to-abide by the 
ſame laws which they obſerved, and the_mo- 
dern tragedy had been made EY to con- 

h form to the Greek model. 


Ariſtotle, as we have before remarked, 
6 {peaks 
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n ſneaks of no comedy antecedent to the 
comedy of Epicharmus : There 15 reaſon to 
, think that this author did not fall inwith the 
$ perional comedy, 1n the hicentious manner it 
a prevailed upon the Athenian ſtzge, even to 
h the time of Ariſtotle; tor it. was not re- 
y tormed there, till the perional {atirifts were 
Tr awed into better reſpe& by the Macedonian 
n princes, who ſucceeded to Alexander ; 
F whereas Epicharmus wrote for the court of 
Fn an abſolute Prince. 
l Now it is remarkable, that Ariſtotle 
it makes no ſtriftures upon the licentiouinels 
x of the Athenian comedy, nor offers any rules 
it tor the corre&tion of the ſtage, though the 


« ſchools proſcribed it, and the tribunals were 
at open hoſtility -with 1t. It 1s plain he 


ts ſtates things as they were, not as they ought 
lo to have been ; for he pronounces of comedy 
% —that it is @ pifture of human nature, Worſe 
at and more deformed than the original. 
q IT cannot hold this to be a juſt character 
m of comedy, as it ſtood at the time when 
> Ariſtotle pronounced it : The only entire 
n- comedies we have to refer to, are a contra- 
diction to the affertion; for no one will 
4, contend that the corrupt and abominable 
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- manners of the times in which Ariſtophanes 


_ ginals, As for the reſt of the comic frater- 


more generous diſplay of benevolence, jul- 
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wrote, did not fully. warrant the ſeverity of 
his atire, or that his characters of depravity 
are 1n general overcharged, and his pifyres 
of human nature more deformed than their ori. 


nity, their fragments only can plead for them; 
but they are fragments of ſuch a nature, as 
prove them to have been moraliſts of the 
ſ{ublimeſt fort, and they have been collected, 
tranſlated, and applauded, by the graveft 
and. moſt ſententious of the Chriſtian writers 
for many ages. TI will venture to fay, that 
in theſe ſcattered reliques of the comic ſtage, 
more uſeful knowledge and good ſcnſe, bet- 
ter maxims for right conduct 1n life, and a 


tice, public ſpirit, and all the moral virtues 
of natural religion are to be found, than n 
all the writings of the philoſophers, which 
are ſo much more entire. 

Socrates, 1t 1s true, could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to enter the comic theatre, but 
1 infer very little againſt the poets on that 
account ; Plato, I am aware, though an intl- 
mate of Ariſtophanes, baniſhed the drama 


out of his viſionary PPRHDUE 5 but what 1s 
that 
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that more than to ſay, that if all men were 
virtuous there would be no need of ſatiriſts ? 
The comic poets in return laſhed the philo- 
ſophers over the ſtage, and they had what 
they merited, the public applauſe on their 
ide; the ſchools and academies of ſophiſts 
furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund for whole- 
ſme ridicule ; their contradiQory firſt 
principles, their demons and clouds, and 
water and fire, with all their idle ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes, their fabulous conceits, dreams 
and devices to catch the vulgar, and the at- 
{:&ted rigour of their manners, whilſt in 


bauchery and impurity, were continual {ſub- 
jets of ſatire; and 1f hypocriſy is not the 


1s not a play of Ariſtophanes to be named, 


their ſhare in the ridicule ; and amongſt the 
agments above mentioned, a very large 
proportion falls to their lot. 

Ariſtotle, who had very little feeling for 
Plato and his academy, or indeed for practi- 


crates) concerned himfelf no further about 
—..-- _ the 


ſecret they were addidted to the grofleſt de- 


comic poet's lawful game, what is? There 


In which theſe ſan&ified finners have not 


cal philoſophy in general (which he ſeems to. 
have profeſſed only in oppoſition to Xeno-' 
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the ſtate of the ſtage, than to comment and! 
remark upon the tragedies of the three chief 
writers above mentioned ; and it is humili- 
ating enough to the pride of criticiſm to 
obſerve, that tragedy, after all his pains to 
hold it up to the ſtandard of Sophocles and 
Euripides, funk with thofe authors, and was 
no more heard of ; whilſt comedy, without 
his help, and in defiance of his neglect, roſe 
in credit with the world, till it attained per- 
fetion under the auſpices of Menander, 

| I have ſpoken of tragedy as a eri7ten prem 
before comedy of the fame deſcription, be- 
cauſe I think that Sufarion did not write 
_ comedy, though he acted it ſo early as the 
fifticth Olympiad ; and IT alfo think that 
 Theipis did 2orize tragedy in' the fixty-firſt 
Olympiad, if not ſooner ; in other words, 
although the complexion of the original 
drama was comic in the moſt extravagant 
degree, yet it appears probable that tragedy 
had the flart in point of publication. The 
nature of the firſt comedy, compared with 
\ that of the firſt tragedy, ſeems to warrant 
_ this opinion; for it 1s eaſy to ſuppoſe that 
the raillery and fatire of the village maſques, 


which would paſs off at a lawleſs feſtival, 
| ſpoken 
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ſpoken off-hand and without the malice, of 
premeditation, would not- fo readily. have 
been committed to writing by the poet, as 
the tragic drama z which being compoſed in 
honour of deceaſed heroes, or on religious 
and grave ſubje&s, not only called for 
greater deliberation on the part of the au- 


out danger or offence. 

It now remains to enquire into the chro- 
nology of the vritten comedy. 

[ have, already obſerved, that Ariſtotle 
acribes the firſt written comedy to Ept- 
charmus. | 


an, but'in what particular place he, was 
born 1s not agreed ; ſome contend that he 
was a Syracuſan, ſome that he was a native 
_ of Craſtum, others of Megara in Sicily :. 


in Cos, and derives the word comedy from: 
the name of that ifland, a derivation that 


lather of Epicharmus was named Chimarus, 
or according to others Fityrus, and his: 
mother Sicida. Cicero in his Tuſculans. 
calls himy acutum nec inſulfum* hominem: c: 


L. 5 Deme- 


| thor, but would alſo be made public with- 


Both Ariſtotle and Tacks call Hihdeh l $5- 


Diomedes the grammarian ſays he was born 


icts aſide his authority: altogether. | The 
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Demetrius Phalerzus celebrates him for the 
elegant and appoſite choice of his epithets, 
on which account the Greeks gave the name 
of Epicharmion to his ſtile, making It pro- 
verbial for its beauty and purity. It is. dif- 
ficult to fix the preciſe time when he began 
to write comedy, eſpecially as he lived to 
the great age of ninety-ſeven : It is. certain 
however he was till writing in the reign of 
Hiero, in or about Olymp.- LXXIV. at 
which time Phormis alſo wrote comedy in 
Sicily; and Chionides, Dinolochus and 
Magnes, comic poets, flouriſhed at Athens. | 
Suidas's chronology does not agree with 
Ariſtotle's, for he makes Chionides antece- 
_ dent to Epicharmus, and. calls him the firſt 
writer of comedy ; adding, that Evetes, } 
Euxenides and Mylus, all Athenians, were | 
his contemporaries; he allows, -however, 
that Epicharmus and Phormis were. the 
firſt writers in the land of Sicily ; but this 
15 in the vague manner of his dates, and not 
to be relied upon: He' takes no notice of 
Ariſtotle's expreſs aflertion, that Epicharmus 
was long ſenior to Chionides ; and yet he 
might have recollected, that facts are ſo far 
an fayour of Ariſtotle" s chronology of thee 


poets, 
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poets, that there is a title upon record of one 
of Chionides's plays called The Perfrans, 
which muſt have been poſterior to the Per- 
fian era, when 1t 1s on all hands agreed that 
Epicharmus was living. 

Amongſt the epigrams of Theta, 
publiſhed by Henry Stevens m 1 579, there 
are ſome lines upon Epicharmus, which ap- 
pear to have been inſcribed upon the pe- 
deſtal of a ſtatue of braſs, which the Syra- 
cuſans had ſet up in his honour as their fel- 
low-citizen : It conſiſts of ten lines in the 
Doric diale&, which he uſed ; it ſettles the 
point of his birth, expreſsly ſaying he was a 
Syracuſan, and aſcribes to him the invention 
of Comedy — 


ec e 5 a4 
— XY vip, 0 T&y Kuwuwoiav 
Eupwy Emixappese : 


a Epicharmus, the man who invented Co- 
medy.”? 


In the concluſion, it celebrates him for the 
many uſeful maxims which he gave for the 
inſtruction of youth; but this I am diſpoſed 
v think may apply to the circumſtance of 
ws h; aving been a ſchoolmaſter at Syracule ; 


Ls6 | for | 
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for if we are to take our judgment of Ei. 


charmus's drama frem his inutator Plautus, - 


perhaps its morality, though not to be oyer- 
looked amongſt other excellencies, is never- 


theleſs not the moſt ſtriking feature in its | 


charafter. And though it is probable that 
Epicharmus did not launch out into that 
perſonality, which the freer Athenians in- 
dulged to ſuch exceſs, yet I can ſuppoſe him 
to have been not very chaſte in his dialogue, 
trom the anecdote which Plutarch gives us, 
of his being heavily fined and compelled to 


manual labour by order of Hiero for certain | 


obſcene jeſts, which he ſuffered to pals in 
hearing of his queen: I muſt ground 
another remark upon this anecdote, reſpect- 
ing the time in which he is generally 
thought to have ſtruck out his comedy, as 
being long antecedent to the time of Hiero; 
which being admitted, it will follow that he 
was near the cloſe of his life, when this 


ſentence of manual labour was executed | 
upon him; a kind of puniſhment ſo very | 
unlikely to be infiited on-a man of ninety- - 


ſix years by a prince '6f. Hiero's magnant- 
_ mity and benevolence, that if I am to take 


the anecdote for antes; I cannot affent to 
thole 


A a ww wy QG0X Sy 
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thoſe authorities that have placed him fo . 


high 1n time, for the purpoſe only of put- 
ting his title of firſt founder of comedy out 
of diſpute. 


Upon the whole, I think it likely the 


Athenians wrote comedy as ſoon as the Si- 
cihans, but that Epicharmus was the firſt 
who formed his drama upon the poems of 
Homer : It 1s allo clear, that his country- 
man and contemporary Phormis wrote 
comedy as ſoon, or.nearly as ſoon as he did ; 
for although Theocntus, in the epigram 
above cited, ſays expreſsly that Epicharmus 
{ruck out comedy, yet it muſt be remarked 
that Theocritus was a Syracuſan by birth, 
living in the time of Ptolemy Lagus ; and 
in giving this teſtimony for his fellow-citizen, 
it 1s more than probable he ſpoke locally of 


the Sici/ian comedy only, as Suidas did in 


after times, when he ſaid that Epicharmus 
and Phormus firſt ftruck out comedy 73 
S7cily, | 

I would therefore fix Epicharmus's firſt 
comedy antecedent to Olymp: LXXV. at 
the loweſt date, becauſe we have it from 
good authority that he was teaching icholars 
at Syracuſe four years before the Perſian 
XIA ; 
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#ra ; and this date 1s confirmed by the age 
of Phormis, who certainly flouriſhed in the 
time of Gelon, and was 1n great favour in 
the court of that prince, who was prede- 


cefſor to Hiero, and was ſucceeded by him 
in Olymp. LXXVII. 


No. CXXXVI. 


FP CHARMUS was a liberal benefaQtor to 


the ſtage. Porphyry ſays that Apol- | 


lodorus the grammarian made a colle&ion 
of his plays in ten volumes ; Suidas reckons 
fifty-two; Lycon only thirty-five ; but 
modern philologiſts have given the titles of 
forty, with the authorities by which thy 
are aſcertained. 

It is not my purpoſe in theſe papers to 
| make a practice of loading the page with 
liſts of titles, which may. too truly be call. 
dead names ; but in the inſtance of an au- 
thor like- Epicharmus, who {ſtands at the 
head of his department, every relique ems 
an object of ſome curiolity ; and therefore, 
_ although the following catalogue may #:1ke 

MET Ln gn the 
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the dramatic reader as what may properly 
enough be called a beggarly account of empty 


boxes, yet I fhall proceed to enumerate the 


titles of forty comedies, all of which are, 
upon good grounds of criticiſm, aſcribed to 
this celebrated author. 


TITLES OF THE COMEDIES OF EPI- 
| CHARMUS., 


The Huſbandmau. The Halcyon. Amycus, 
Son of Neptune. The Banditti, Atalanta, 
The Bacchx. Bufiris. Earth and Sea. 
The Fathers of the People. The Bacchana- 

| lians. Diphilus. Hope. The Feſtival. 
The Celebration of the Viftory. Hebe's 
Wedding. Funo's Nuptials. Vulcan, or 
The Revels. The Ambaſſadors ts the Ora- 
cle. © The Cyclops. The Reafoner. The 
Megarenfian. The Muſes. The Iflands. 
Nicbe's Wedding. Ulyſſes the Deſerter. 

Ulyſſes Shipworeckt. The Chitterlings. The 
Pedagogues: The Paragon. The Perjians. 
The Stateſman, Prometheus, the Fire- 
ftealer. . Pyrrha, the Wife of Deucalion. 
The Sirens. The Ijle of Scyros. The 
Sphynx. The Trojans. Philoctetes, The 
Chorus Troop. © The Potters. | 

OR ..The 
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The ſame reſpe&t, which led me to inſert 


theſe titles, led me alſo to ſearch with all pol- 
fible diligence for every fragment which 1 


could find of Epicharmus. I wiſh they had 


been more 1n number, and of greater im- 
' portance than. they are; but ſuch as they 
are, ] have reaſon to believe they are the 
whole amount of what can be- picked un 


from the wreck of this once valuable poct. | 


'The reader muſt not expe&, that either in 


this author's inſtance, or that of any other 


Greek comedian, except in very few caſes, 
that the particular play can be aſcertained, 
to which the fragments belong ; for the 
grammarians and others, who quote them, 


_ only give the name of the author, and not | 


that of the comedy from which they extratt 


them. I muſt in this place once for all give 


vent to an anxiety, which preſſes on my 
mind reſpe&ing'thele fragments of the Greek 
comedy, whether the infe tion of them will 


_ or will-not be approved of by the generality | 
of my readers : My ſole obje& is to furniſh | 


them with rational and moral amuſement, 
and if I fail of that obje& in theſe my 
hearty endeavours, I have taken a great dea! 
of pains to' render theſe paſſages into En- 
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oliſh in the beit manner my capacity enabled 
me to do, to a very unfortunate purpoſe 1n- 
deed. Phe learned reader will bear me 
witneſs, that, theſe fragments have been the 
aJrairation of ages; and T1 am ſenſible that 
very many of them poſle(s intrinſic beauty 
both of ſtile and ſentiment; and if my 
tranflations have not robbed them of their 
o:iginal merit, ſome pleaſure, and let me 
ope ſome profit, may attend their peruſal. 
! have ſtudied fo to claſs them, as not to 
burthen or diſtra& the reader with a mere 
ſucceſlion of miſcellaneous quotations with= 
out any reference or conneQtion, which I am 
ſenfible could not be an agreeable mode of 
publication, though Stobeus, Hertelius and 
jome others have taken it up; but on the 
contrary, I have endeavoured to introduce 
lem with ſome anecdote or other, which 
ſcryes to weave them into the thread of the 
work. Moſt of the tranſlations will be found 
In metre, in which I have ſtrove to copy 
| the free ſtile of our old metrical comic poets : 
dome I have turned into rhimc, where the 
thought allowed it, and the expreſſions were. 
terle and epigrammatical :. Others I have put 
into proſe ; and in all I have bcen as cloſe 

| | ancl. 


w 


further trouble on the ſubje&. 


_ & Good goflip, if you love me, prate no more: 


 «& When every common fellow, that they meet, 


 & Tho? he were moulded from an ZXthiop's loins, 


which bodily gs. is \ubſtituted for men- 


- 
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and faithful to the original, as the language 
and my conſtru&tion of the author would 
permit. If the candid reader will accept 
this preface in apology, I ſhall give him no 


Epicharmus, in one of his comedies 
(we may ſuppoſe The Stateſman) introduces 
the following retort from ſome man of low 
birth to a prating old woman, who is vapour- 
ing about her anceſtry. 


« What are your genealogies to me ? 
« Away to thoſe, who have more need of then)! 
« Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 
* Dig up dead honour from their father's tombs, 
& And boaſt it for their own—Vain, empty boaſt ! 


.« Tf accident hath not cut off the ſcroll, 
«© Can ſhew a liſt of anceſtry as long. 
& You call the Scythians barbarous, and deſpiſe them; 
© Yet Anacharſis was a Scythian born ; 
& And every man of a like noble nature, 


& Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him." 
The following ' is a falſe antitheſis, 12 1 


tal— 
« lt 
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« It demands the ſtrength of a lion to 
« {ubdue the weakneſs of loye.”” 


MORAL MAXIMS. 

« Be ſober in thought ! be flow in belief ! 
« Theſe are the finews of wiſdom.” 

« Tt is the part of a, wiſe man to foreſee 
« what ought to be done, ſo ſhall he not 
« repent of what 1s done.” 

* Throw not away thine anger upon 
« trifles | Reaſon, and not rage, ſhould 
« govern,” 

« Mankind are more indebted to induſtry 
* than to ingenuity : The gods ſet up their 
* fayours at a price, and induſtry 1s the pur- 
© chaſer.” | 

«* A man without merit, ſhall live with- 
* out envy ; but who would wiſh to eſcape 
* on theſe terms ?” | 

«* Live ſo as to hold yourſelf prepared 

* either for a long life, or for a ſhort one !” 


/ 


There is no ſubje&, which the comic 
poets whet their wits upon more frequently 
than marriage. The wives of Syracuſe were 
not much obliged to Epicharmus for the _ 
hllowing ally. 


« Marriage 


% 
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« Marriage 1s like a caſt of the dice : If WW i 


&« you get 2 wife of g90d morals and a quict Wl c 
« temper withal, happy is your lot : If You | 
« light upon a gaddivg, goſſipping, extra. if n 

* yagant hufly, it 1s not a wite you wed, but 
« an eternal plagic in the apparel of a wo. WM i! 
© man. There 1s not in the habitable globe Ml tl 
« ſo dire a torment ; I feel it to my ſorrow ; Ml ol 
© the better luck 1s bs, who has nevcr WM in 
« tried it.” ” q 

Mr. Congreve, in tis Doble Deater, has 
the following paſſage between Mellatont WM a; 
and Cynthia upon the very. eve of tlicic Ml ni 
raptials. _ | ti 
NS | ate 2 T6 T 
Cynth. Then 1 find marriage is like cards; if cit: Will (,, 
| of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. : 
Mell. No, marriage is rather like a game at bowl: Wn 
Fortune indeed makes the match, aid the two neareſt, and m 
© femetimes the tevo fartheſt are together ; 3 but the game depends WI 
entirely upon judgment. In 
Cynth. Still it is @ game, and enjepan/] ly one f US 1M a 

be « loſer. 

. Mell. Not at all; only a friendly trial of Rail and ilf 
winnings to be laid out in an entertainment. ne 
CR Lab : | to 
Neither this, nor any part of the ſcene toll ny. 
which it appertains, is 1in Mr. Conegreve's oe 


beſt manner. 'The wit does not flow, but 
, | 
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is pumped up with labour, and not very 
clean when it comes. 

' Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epichar- 
mus, no fragments are to be found. 

Chionides of Athens wrote comedy before 
the Perſian ra, and 1s the oldeſt writer of 
the Athenian ſtage. All the memorials I can 
obtain of him are, that he wrote three plays, 
intitled, The Heroes, The Lyars, and ' The 
Poor Men. 

Magnes was an Athenian, and began to 
appear. as a writer of Comedy, whilſt Chio- 
nides was living : Ariſtophanes makes men- 
tion of him in his play of The Knights. 
The Schohaſt in his comment - on the paſ- 
face obſerves, that all his works are periſhed, 
nothing remaining but the titles of nine co- 
medies, of which two bear the ſame names 


with two of Ariſtophanes, viz. The Frogs, 
and The Birds; the ſame Schohaſt inforins | 


us that Magnes bore away two prizes. 
Dinolochus was contemporary with Mag- 


cs: He uſed the Doric diale&, and is ſaid © | 


to have produced fourteen plays. Some 
place his birth at Syracuſe, others at Agri- 
gentum. Suidas fays he flouriſhed fo early 
as Olymp. LXXIII. but this 1ll agrees with 

the 
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the circumſtance of his being the ſon, or, 
as others contend, the ſcholar of I Epicharmus 
His works have totally periſhed. 

Theſe five poets, three of whom were 
Sicihans, muſt be called The Fathers of 
Comedy, and all that now remains of them 
15 compriſed in the tew ſhort paſſages here 
inſerted. 

' Whilſt their comedies were in repreſenta- 
tion, tragedy was advancing under Pratinas 
and Chezrilus, and Aſchylus had already 
taken poſſeſſion of the ſtage : Sophocles and 
Euripides, were born, the: former fix years 
before the latter : Jon, ſurnamed Xuthis, ſon 
of Orthomenes of Chios, began to write tra- | 
gedy 1n the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXI. 
&iſchylus being then dead. Theognis, (from 
the coldneſs of his drama nicknamed Snow/ 
was contemporary with Ion. 

The magiſtracy of Athens in Olymp. 
LXXXV. when Myrrichides was archon, 
publiſhed a decree, . prohibiting the repre- 
ſentation of comedies in Athens : Thus de- } 
cree | held in force only two years under 
Glaucides and . Theopompus ; for when 
Euthymenes ſucceeded to that annual dig- 
nity, he found it expedient to gratify the 
| peopte 
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people by a revocation of the edict, and the 
comic muſe was reinſtated on the ſtage by 
the celebrated triumvirate of Eupolis, Cra- 
tinus and Ariſtophanes; Cratinus opening 
the theatre with his celebrated comedy of 
The Winter Amuſements, Eupolis with The 
New Moons, and Ariſtophanes with The, 
Acha menſl Hans. 


cz —— gan, vo 


— — 


5 a 

f Ren; 

1 No. CXXXVIIL. 

s 

q C® ATINUS,  Eupolis and Ariheviancs are 
« generally claſſed together as rivals and 
[ principals 1n what 1s called The Old Comedy. 


Cratinus was ſenior 1n age to both his com- 


annotator upon Ariſtophanes of having co- 
). Wl 1d from him very freely : 1 confeſs this 1s 
1 WT {iubborn authority, and - yet it ſeerns hard 
to believe that Eupolis, who was ſo con- 
ſtantly engaged in competition with his rival, 


n of {0 diſgraceful a ſort ; and had it been ſo, 
y- | ſhould rather have Prone to meet with 
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petitors, and Eupolis 1s charged by the old 


ſhould expoſe himſelf to certain deteCtion 


the charge in the text of Ariſtophanes, than 
in. 
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in the comment : I muſt add, that upon . IM is 
the cloſeſt ſearch I can find nothing that ar 
favours this imputation in any other author 
which ſpeaks of Eupolis, but many circum- 
ſtances on the contrary, which ſeem to place 
his pretenſions to originality on as good 
ground as that of his contemporaries, with 
whom he 1s equally celebrated. 

Theſe poets were in high favour with the 
people on account of the boldneſs and per- 
 ſonality of their ſatire, and for the fame rea- 
ſon proportionably obnox1ous to the nobles 
and magiſtrates, whom they laſhed without 
mercy. Ariſtophanes was much the leati 
bitter of the three, and yet we have ſome 
ſmart ſpecimens of his ſeverity. Perſius 
ſeems to make this diſtin&ion 1n the follow- 
ing paſſage— _ 


ol, 


Audaci quicungue affiate Cratino, 
Tratum Eupolidem pragrandi cum Ions palles, 
| Afpice et hc. | 


In theſe lines he characterizes Cratinus and 

Eupolis by the epithets of audax and 7ratus, 

whereas he introduces Ariſtophanes under 
_ thedeſcription only of pragrandis ſenex, which 


13 
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1 interpreted to refer to the ſuperior gravity 
and dignity of tus ſtile. 

Horace, min the fourth ſatire of his firſt 
book, inſtances theſe three poets by pre- 
eminence from amongſt all the writers of the 
old comedy. 


Eupolis atque Cratinus Ariſtophaneſque poet, 
Atque alit, quorum comeadia priſca virorum oft, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus ac ſor, 
Quod marchus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqu? 
Famoſus, multa cum libertate notabant. 


The comic poets, in its earliet ave, 
IWho form'd the manners of the Grecian flags, 
Was there a villain, ho might juſtly claim 
A better right of being damn'd to fam, 
Rakz, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crimes, 
lhey freely tigmatiz'd the wretch in 1hime. 
_ (Francis.) 


does not conſider their comedy in the ſame 
livht with Ariftotle, as if they repreſented 


human nature in worſe colours than it de- 


lrved. | | 
Quintilan expreſsly ſays, that theſe are 

the chief writers of the old comedy—Pnres 

(us auftores ; Ariſtophanes tamen et Enupolis, 


Cratinuſque precipu :— And he recommends 
Vou. V. cs the 


|t appears by this quotation, that Horace | 
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the old Greek comedy, and theſe authors in 
particular, as the belt model (Homer only 
excepted) tor his orator to form himſelf upon; 
inaſmuch as it 1s there only he will find the 
Attic ſtile 1n 1ts purity and perfeCtion; and 
though the old comedy, as he obſerves, is 
chiefly occupied in wit and farcaſm for the 
purpcſe of chaſtifing vice, yet it has many 
excellences of a more general ſort : It i; 
energetic, elegant, and full of graces; fo 


that if Homer alone (who like his own Achil- 


les has the privilege of : being always put 


above compariſon) be excepted, no other 


{chool for oratory can come in competition 
with this. 


CRATINUS. 

Cratinis was the fon of Callimedes an 
Athenian;.we have the titles of at leaſt thirty 
comedies of his writing, fo that Suidas 1s 
muſtaken 1n afcribing to kim only twenty 
one; he was a poet of ſtrong imagination, 
and a florid lively ſtile ; he carried away 00 


leſs than nine prizes, which 1s a large pro- 


portion of ſucceſs, compared with others, 
who rank amongſt the higheſt both 1n the 
comic and tragic line. A fecond edict came 

| | | out 


Saw VllecuS”' * cm 4 a I. ACT A 
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out in his time for reſtraining the licentiouſ- 
nels of the ſtage in point of perſonality, and 
Cratinus, 1in common with the reſt of his 
contemporaries, found himſelf obliged to 
divert his ſatire from the living to the dead : 
Sarcaſms were now levelled at men's produc- 
tions, not at their perſons; the tragic authors 
felt the chief weight of the attack, though 
even Homer did not eſcape, as may be ga- 
thered from The Ulyſſes of Cratinus, in which 
he parodies and ridicules the Odyfley. 
Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, 
though according to the looſe morals of the 
Greeks he indulged his paſſions both natural 
and unnatural without reſtraint : He carried 
his love of wine to ſuch exceſs, that he got 
the name of $1ao7Gr1;, launching out in praiſe 
of drinking, and rallying all ſobriety out 
of countenance, afſerting that no author 


can be good for any thing, who does not love 
his bottle, and that dramatic poets in par- 
ticular ought to drink hard, as a duty due 


to Bacchus for his peculiar patronage and 
proteEtion of the ſtage. Horace, who was 


not very averſe from his doctrine, quotes his 


authority in the firſt lines of an n epiltle to 
Mecznas. 
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to ridicule for this infirmity. The charge 


_ writing, but he was not yet ſuperannuated, 


of this piece he feigns himſelf married to 
_ Comedy, whom he per{onifies, and repre- 
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Prijco fi credis, Mecenas dodie, Cratimo, 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina pefſunt, 
Qre /cribuntur aque potoribus. 


O learn'd Mecznas, hear Cratinus ſpeak, 

And take this maxim from the gay old Greek; 

| No verſe ſhall pleaſe, or laſting honours gain, 
W hich coldly flows from water-drinker's brain, 
As for the love of wine, it ſeems to have 
ſtood 1n the place of a merit with the Greeks; 
but Cratinus's exceſs 'was attended in his old 
age with ſome marks of weakneſs and want 
of retention, incidental to an exhauſted con- 
ſtitution, which gave a handle to Ariſto- 
phanes, who was a younger man (and not 
much more abſtemious) to bring his old 
competitor on the ſtage, and hold him up 


was unmanly, and rouſed the aged veteran 
to return the attack : Cratinus, then nearly 
approaching to an hundred, had left off 


and lived to compleat a comedy, which he 
appoſitely entitled The Flaggon. In the plot 


ſents the lady in diſguſt with her huſband for 
his unconjugal negle&, on which account 


ſhe ſtates her charge, and roundly ſues fo 
| | ang 


% 
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an actual divorce: Upon this hearing, cer- 
tain friends and advocates are introduced on 
the ſcene 1n behalf of the party accuſed, who 
make ſuit to the dame to ſtay her proceed- - 
ings, and not be over haſty in throwing off 
an old ſpouſe; but on the contrary recom- 
mend to her to enter calmly into an amica- 
ble diſcuffion of her grievances: To this 
propoſal ſhe at length accedes, and this gives 
occalion to take-up the charge of Ariſto- 
phanes, accuſing the old bard of drunken- 
nels and the concomitant circumilances, 
which had been publiſhed with ſo much 1l]- 
nature to make him ridiculous at the end of 
life. Then follows a very pleaſant refutation 
of all theſe libels, by which he contrives to 
turn the laugh againſt Ariſtophanes, and fo 
concludes the comedy. One feels a fatis- 
{aQon even at this diſtance of ages to know, 
that the old poet bore away the prize with 
this very comedy, and ſoon after expired in 


leven, in the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXIX. 


and an epitaph, in which they omit all 
mention of his fine talents, and record no- 
thing but his drunkenneſs. He ſpared no 
M man 


the arms of victory at the age of -ninety- 


The Athenians gave him a monument, . 
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man when living, and even death itſelf 
could not protect him from retaliation. 


© @®avcylos avdecs Was anna ops.” 
(STESICHORUS,). 


The coil that he did liv'd after him, 
T he good was all interred with his bones. 
(SHAKESPEAR,) 


There is ſcarce a fragment of this poet, 
once 1{o great a favourite, that 1s now to be 
found ; the very few {craps of ſentences re- 
maining are too imperfect to merit a tranſla- 
tion: One little ſpark of his genius how- 
ever will be ſeen in the following epigram- 
matic turn of thought upon the loſs of a 
ftatue, which being the workmanſhip of 
Dzdalus, he ſuppoſes. to have made ule of I 


its privilege, and eſcaped from its pe- 
deſtal. 


—» A - , Bo Mo - 
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hs My ſtatue's gone ! By Dadalus 'twas made. 
* It is not ſtolen thereiore; it has ſtray'd,” 


EUPOLIS. 


Enmupolis became a very popular author 
ſome years before the death of Cratinus: 


The bold ſtrong ſpirit of his ſatire recom- 
' mended 
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mended him to+ the public more than the 
beauties and graces of his ſtile, which he 
was not ſtudious to poliſh. He attacked 
the moſt obnox10us-and profligate charatters 
in Athens, without any regard to his per- 
ſonal ſafety ; to expoſe the cheat, and rid1- 
cule the 1mpoſtor was the glory of his mule, 
and neither the terrors of. the magiſtracy, 
nor the myſteries of ſuperſtition could d1- 
vert him from it. He wrote two comedies 
protefledly againſt Autolycus the Areopa- 
gite, whofe miſbehaviour in the Cheronen- 
fan war had made him infamous, and he 
called them after his name The firt and ſecond 
Antolycus. In. his famous comedy called 
The Bapte he inveighs againſt the effemi- 
nate turpitude of his countrymen, whom 
he exhibits dancing after the manner of 
the laſcivious prieſts of Cotytto (viz. The 
Bapte) in the habits and faſhion of female 
minſtrels, | 


Talia- ſecrets coluerunt orgia teda 


Cecropiam foliti Bapte lafſare Cotytto. 


The prevailing account of his death is, 
that the perſons, whom he had fatirized in 
M 4 this 


(Juvex.) 
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this play of the Bapte, ſuborned certain 
aflaſlins to throw him into the ſea, as he 
was paſſing the Helleſpont with the Athe- 
nian forces then on an expedition againſt the 
Lacedzmonians; and leveral authorities im- 
pute this revengeful deed to Alcibiades, who 
had been ſeverely handled in that piece; 
but Cicero in his farſt epiſtle of the fixth 
book. to Atticus ſpeaks of this report as a 
vulgar error, and quotes Eratoſthenes for 
the fact of Eupolis having writtery certain 
comedies after the time, when the event of 
| tis death is dated—redargui? Eratofthenes; 
affert enim quas ule Pofe id tempus ron do- 
cuerit. 

Pavfſanias tells us, that his nb was 
erected upon the banks of the Aſopus in 
Sicyonia, and as it 1s not Jikely this honour 
- ſhould be paid to his memory by the 
Sicyonians, he being an Athenian born, 
unleſs he had died in their country ; the au- 
thority of Pauſamias feems to confirm the 
account of Eratoſthenes, 'and diſcredit the 
_ fable of his being thrown into the Helle- 
ſpont. 

In his comedy called The People, by the 


fiction of the ſcene he raiſes the ſhades ot 
their 
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their departed orators and demagogues from 
the dead; and when Pericles, laſt of the 
troop, ariſes, the poet demands, © Who 
« it 15 that appears?” "The queſtion being 
anſwered, and the ſpirit of Pericles diſ- 
miſſed, he pronounces his encomium— 
* That he was pre-eminent as an orator, 
{© for man never ſpoke as he ſpoke: When 
* he ſtarted like a courſer in the race, he 
« threw all competitors out of fight, ſo 
« rapid was the torrent of his eloquence; 
« but with that rapidity there flowed fuch 
ſweetneſs and perſuaſion from his lips, 
that He alone of all orators ſtruck a ſting 
1nto the very ſouls of his hcarers, and leit it 
there to remain for ever.” 

I think it probable the following frag- 
ment has been the opening ſpeech of this 
very comedy ; for in it he addrefles zhe Peo- 
pz, and complains of the preference they 
are apt, to beſtow upon foreigners, to the 
negle&t of their own countrymen—< Re- 
* ceiving every thing with favour that falls 
* from their lips, and applauding them as 
* oracles of human wiſdom ; whereas, if any 


© one of your own countrymen addrefles you 
M | HR v Cs i 


_ © look down upon him with contempt; nay, 


_ * {entes, or a madman who has loſt them 


< vail with you to revoke theſe unjuſt pro- 


« your humble ſervant a fair hearing and 


his own perſon, ſometimes *by the cho- 
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<« (though in no reſpe&t their inferior) you 


* you are ready to pronounce that the man 
* 15 1n his dotage ; a fool who never had 


* —but hark ye, gentlemen ! let me have 
* a word with you at ftarting ; let me pre- 


* ceedings, and give a fellow-citizen and 


« impartial judgment.” 

I ſuſpe& this to be a fly blow at Arifto- 
Phanes, who was not an Athenian born, and 
perhaps at this time had not his adoption. 
He proceeds to lament the ſtate of public 
affairs, and the degeneracy of the times; 
for in the old comedy it was uſual for the 
poet to harangue the theatre, either 1n the 
opening of the piece, or at any convenient 
interval between the ſcenes, ſometimes in 


rus. We cannot wonder if ſuch fent!- 
ments as the following, delivered from the 
ſtage, ſhould render Eupolis obnox10us to 
men in power, | 


Adareſi 
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Addreſs to the Audience by Eupolis. 


« Of many things, which offer themſelves 
«to my conſideration, I cannot find words 
« to ſpeak, ſo penetrated am T with afflic- 
« tion, when I turn my thoughts to the 
« condition of the commonwealth ; for you 
« muſt be conſcious, O citizens, it was not 
« ſo adminiſtered in times paſt, when men 
« of high birth, men, whoſe rank, fortune - 
* and merit gave them a conſideration in 
« the ſtate, niled the firſt offices of govern- 
* ment: To ſuch we deferred, as to the 
« deities themſelves; for they merited our 
* reſpe&, and under their prote&ion we 
_ enjoyed ſecurity : Now we have no other 
« ouide in our eleftion but blind ignoble 
* chance, and on whatfoever head 1t falls, 
«* though he be the worſt and meaneſl of 
* mankind, he ſtarts up a great man at 
* once, and 1s inſtalled with all proper fo- 
* lemnity a rogue in ſtate.” ; 
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Here the poet ſpeaks out of the roſtrum 
rather than from the ſtage : This is plain 
bold language and tempts me to call our 
countryman Ben Jonlon on the ſcene, who 
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was deep in all theſe remnants of the old T 


| Greek poets, and frequently talks the very 


m 
language of the Athenian theatre. EF 
Afper, in chara&ter of Preſenter of the MW cl 


play, thus opens the comedy of Every Man MW h: 


out of his Humour. M 
| | te 
Adareſs to the Audience by B. Jonſon. tq 
Hap ay / er 
Who is fo patient of this impious world, 0 
That he can check his ſpirit, or rein his tongue 9 =— te 
WW ho can behold ſuch prodigies as theſe," | hi 
And have his lips feal'd up? Not I; my ſoul ' 
Was never ground into ſuch oily colours, 
To flatter vice and dawb iniquity : lo 
But with an armed and refolved hand a 
PI firip the ragged follies of the time, 0) 
Naked as at their birth=—_—_—_ _ th 


1 fear no mood flampt in a private brow, 

IWhen Tam pleas'd to unmask a public vice. 

1 fear no ftrumpet's drugs, nor ruffian's ſtab, 

Should 1 deted? their hateful Iuxuries : | 

No broker's, uſurer*s, or lawyer's gripe, 
Were 1 diſpos'd to ſay, They're all $017 upt. 

J fear no courtier*s frown, ſhould 1 applaud 
The eaſy flexure of his ſupple hams. 

Tut! theſe are ſo innate and popular, 

That drunken cuſtom would not ſhame to laugh 

Ir ſcorn at him, that flould not dare to tax theme 


 &C, &C%, 
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This 1s the very ſpirit of the old Greek co- 
medy, ſpeaking through the organs of our 
Engliſh Ariſtophanes, and old Ben fills the 
chara&ter of the pregrand:s ſenex, as well as 
he for whom it was deſigned. It is the Co- 
media, vocem tollens, and afferting her de- 
termination to keep up her rights according 
to antient cuſtom of- her founders —Szquis 
erat dignus deſeribi,—In the third year of 
Olymp. LXXXIX. which was two years af- 
ter the deceaſe of Cratinus, Eupolis ated 
his comedy called The Platterers, Alczus be- 
ing archon. I cannot doubt but the fol- 
lowing 1s a fragment of this comedy; it 1s 
a part of the ſpeech of a paraſite, and runs 
over a few of the arts, by which he gulls 
the rich boobies that fall in his way. 


The Paraſite of Eupolis. 


« Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts, 
_ * By which we paraſites contrive to live: 
« Fine rogues we are, my friend (of that be ſure) 
« And daintily we gull mankind.-Obſerve ! 
« Firſt I provide myſelf a nimble thing 
« To be my page, a varlet of all crafts; 
« Next two new ſuits for feaſts and gala-days, 
« Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
_ « To ſun myſelf upon the public ſquare: _ 
« There if perehance I 'py ſome rich dull knave, 
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...« Strait I accoſt}him, do him reverence, 


_ *& And, hold my fides for laughter=Then to ſupper 


And floop almoſt together like an arrow, 


*. Turn ſhort as doth a fioallow, and be here, - 


« And, ſaynt*ring up and down, with idle chat 
« Hold him awhile in play ; at every word, 
«& Which his wiſe worſhip utters, I ſtop ſhort 
« And bleſs myſelf for wonder; if he ventures 
« On ſome vile joke, I blow it to the ſkies, 


« With others of our brotherhood to meſs 


&« In ſome night-cellar on our barley cakes, 
& And club inventions for the next day's ſhift,” 


The Paraſite of Ben Jonſon. 


MOSCA. 


— Oh ! your paraſite 
Ts a moſt precious thing, dropt from above, 
Not bred *mongft cleds and clot-poles here on earth, 
1 muſe the myſtery was not made a ſcience, 
It is fo liberally profeft. Almoſt 
AII the wiſe world is little elſe in nature 
But paraſites and ſub-paraſites. And yet 
1 mean not thoſe, that have your bare town-art, 
To know who's fit to feed them; have no houſe, 
No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for men's ear”s, to bait that ſenſe=—nor theſe, 
With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and fleer, 
Make their revenue wt of legs andl faces, 
Echo, My Lord, and lick away a moth ; 
But your fine elegant raſcal, that can riſe, 


Slot thro? the air as nimbly as a ftar, 


7 


» 
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And there, and here, and yonder all at once ; 
Preſent to any humour, all occaſion, © 


And change a wiſor fewifter than a thought ; 
' This is the creature had the art born with him. 


Lucian's Parz/ite, which is a maſter-piece 


race's dialogue between Tirefias and Ulyſſes 
(which is the fifth ſatire of the ſecond 
book) might perhaps be traced in paſſages 
of this comedy of Eupolis, if we had it 
entire. 

Eupolis in his Lacedemontians attacks both 
the public and private character of Cimon, 
charging him with 1mproper partiality for 
the Lacedzmonians, with drunkenneſs, and 
even with an inceſtuous commerce with his 
own ſiſter Pnyce : Plutarch takes notice'of 
this attack, and fays it had a great effect in 
ſtirring up the populace againſt this cele- 
brated commander. 

He wrote his comedy, intitled Marica; 
againſt the orator Hyperbolus, whom Thucy- 
dides mentions to have been Garahect 0 
Oſtraciſm, 

We have the titles of upwards of rochby 
plays of this author' s conzpobition: 


of character and comic writing, and Ha-. 
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No. CXXXVIIL 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Ut templum C harites, quod non labtar: haberent, 
Invenere tuum peftus, Ariſtophanes. 
(Jos. SCALIGER Ex PLATONE.) 


HIS 15 an eulogy tle more honourable 

to Ariſtophanes, as it fell: from Plato, 
the diſciple of Socrates. If 1 were to col- 
left all the teſtimonies, that are ſcattered 
through the works of the learned in behalf 
of the author we are now about to review, 
I ſhould fill my pages with panegyric ; but 
this I am the leſs concerned to do, as the 
reader has a part of him 1n poſſeſſion, which 
as it 1s near a fourth of the whole man, he 
| has more than the foot by which to meaſure 
this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of 
Ariſtophanes are doubtful: He was an 
adopted, not a natural, citizen of Athens, 
and I incline to think he was the fon of Phi- 
lippus, a native of Aegina, where our poct 


had ſome pRpmony. He was n perſon 
very 
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very tall, bony and robuſt, and we have his 
own authority for his baldneſs; but whe- 
ther this was -as difgraceful at Athens, as it 
was amongſt the Romans, I have not been 
anxious to enquire, He was in private life of 
a free, open and compantionable temper, and 
his company was ſought after by the greateſt 
characters of the age with all poſſible avidity : 
Plato, and even Socrates, ſhared many ſocial 
hours with him; he was much the moſt 
popular charactter in Athens, as the great 
dzemagogue Cleon experienced to his coſt, 
not to mention Socrates himſelf: Every 
honour that could be paid to a poet was 
publicly beſtowed upon Ariſtophanes by 
the Athenian people ; nor did they confine 
their rewards to honorary prizes only, but 
decreed him fines and pecuniary confiſca- 
tions from thoſe, who ventured to attack 
him with ſuits and proſecutions : Dionyſius 
of Syracuſe in vain made overtures to him 
of the moſt flattering ſort, at the time when 
Aiſchines and Ariſtippus, Socratic philoſo- 
phers, were retained in his court with ſo 
much infamy to their private characters, and 
when even Plato himſelf had ſolicited his 
notice by three ſeveral viſits to Syracule, 

| Where 
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turn above ſeventy years, though the datc 
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where he had not the good fortune to render 


himſelf very agreeable. The fame of Ari. , 
| ſtophanes had reached to the court of Perſia, Ml , 
and his praifes were there founded by tle WM ; 
great king himſelf, who conſidered him- not 7 
only as the: firſt poet, but as the moſt con- Ml x 
ſpicuous perſonage at Athens. I do not Ml + 
find him marked with any other 1immorality, p 
than that of intemperance with regard toW 


wine, the faſhionable exceſs of the time, and MI ;. 


| in ſome degree a kind of prerogative of his WM + 


_ profeſſion, a /icentia poetica : Athenzus the MI þ 
Deipnoſophiſt ſays he was drunk when he Ml ir 
compoſed, but this 1s a charge that will not WM {- 

| paſs upon any man who 1s ſober; and it we MI Þ 
reje&ed it from Sophocles in the caſe of A\- WM j:; 
chylus, we ſhall not receive it but with con- WM q: 

| tempt from ſuch an accuſer as Athenzus. WM c« 
He was not happy in his domeſtic connec- Ml :; 

tions, for he naturally declares that he wa WM 
alhamed of his wife—Tnv yuvanc © Gioxy vj Wil ti 
—and as for his two ſons, Philippus and i r: 
| Ararotes, they did him as little credit, and A 
he conſidered them accordingly. He wi WM in 


bleſt with a good conſtitution, and lived to 


of his death is not as laid down. 
Thoug| 
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— Though he was refolute in oppoſing him- 


f-lf to the torrent of-vice and corruption, - 


which overſpread the manners of his coun- 


try, yet he was far more teraperate in his. 


perſonal inveCtive than his contemporaries. 
He was too ſenſitive 1n his nature to under- 
take the performance of his own parts in 
perſon, which was general with all the co- 
mic poets of his time; and he ſtood their 
raillery for not venturing to tread the ſtage as 
they did. Amipfias and Ariftonymus, 
both rival authors, charged him with avail- 
ing himſelf of the talents of other people 


from confciuuſneſs of his own inſufficiency : 


Their raillery could not draw him out, till. 


h1s favourite actor Callhftratus dechned un- 


dertaking the part of Cleon in his perſonal | 


comedy of The Knights, dreading the refent- 
ment of - that powerful demagogue, who 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious : In 
this dilemma Ariſtophanes conquered his 
repugnance, and determined upon | pre- 
{enting himſelf on the ſtage for the firſt time 
in his life : He drefſed himfelf in the cha- 
racter of this formidable tribune ; and havy= 
ng coloured his face with vermilion up to 


the hue of the brutal perſon he was to re-. 


ſemble, 
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ſemble, he entered on the part in ſuch a 
ſtile of energy, and with ſuch natural ex. 
preſſion, that the effe& was irreſiſtible ; and 
the proud fa&tious Cleon was ſtript of his 


Popularity, and ſentenced in a fine of five 


talents by the Knight's decree, as damages 
for the charge he had preferred againſt the 


author touching his right of citizenſhip, 


which was awarded and ſecured to him by 
the ſame inſtrument. 

Such was Ariftophanes in perſon, manners 
and charaQter: As a poet I might refer the 


learned reader to his works, which ſpeak fo 


ably for themſelves : They are not only va- 


Juable as his remains, but when we conſider 
_ themas the only remains, which give us any 


complete ſpecimens of the Greek comedy, 
they become ineſtimable through the mis- 
fortunes of all the reſt. We receive them as 
treaſures thrown up from a wreck, or more 


properly as one paſſenger eſcaped out of a 
fleet, whoſe narrative we liſten to with the 
more eagerneſs and curioſity, becauſe 1t 1s 


from this alone we can gain intelligence f 
the nature of the expedition, the quality of 


of 
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of the commanders, who have periſhed and 
gone down into the abyls together. 

The comedies of Ariſtophanes are unt- 
verſally eſteemed to be the ſtandard of Attic 
writing 1n its greateſt purity ; if any man 
would wiſh to know the language as it was 
ſpoken by Pericles, he muſt ſeek it 1n the 
ſcenes of Ariſtophanes, where he 1s not uſing 
a foreign or affeted diftion, for the purpoſe 
of accommodating it to ſome particular or 
extravagant character. The antient au- 
thors, both Greek and Roman, who had all 
the productions of the Athenian ſtage before 
them, ſpeak of him with ſuch rapture and 
admiration, as to give him a decided prefer- 
ence before all other comic poets, with an 
exception as I believe of Plutarch only, who 
brings hira into compariſon with Menander, 
and after diſcuſſing their different preten- 
lions decides peremptorily for Menander: 
This criticiſm of Plutarch's I ſhall reſerve 
tor future conſideration ; and when I ſaid 


that he 1s ſingle 1n his preference of Menan- 


der, perhaps I ought to recal the expreſſion, 


as that poet has his admirers, but none that 


l know of,who have deliberately given judg- 
ment in his favour upan a critical com- 
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pariſon with Ariſtophanes, except Plutarch 
above mentioned. | 
- The drama of Ariſtophanes is of a mixed 
ſpecies ; ſometimes perſonal, at other times 
inclining to parody, according to the cha- 
 racter of the middle comedy : He varies and 
accommodates his ſtile to his ſubje& and 
the ſpeakers on the ſcene; on ſome occa- 
ſions 1t 15 elevated, grave, ſublime and po- 
lithed to a wonderful degree of brilliancy 
_ and beauty ; on others'it finks and deſcends 
into humble dialogue, provincial ruſticity, 
coarſe naked obſcenity, and even puns and 
- quibbles : The verſatility of his genius 1s 
admirable ; for he gives us every rank and 
deſcription of men in his ſcenes, and in 
_ every one 15 ſtrictly charaQeriftic. In fome 
paſſages, and frequently in his choruſes, he 
| ſtarts out of the ordinary province of co- 
medy into the loftieſt flights of poetry, and 
in theſe I doubt 1f Aſchylus or Pindar have 
ſurpaſſed him : In ſentiment and good ſenſe 
he is not inferior to Euripides, and in the 
acuteneſs of his criticiſms equalled by none: 
In the general purport of his moral he {c- 
_ dom, if ever, fails; but he works occafion- 
ally with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal in 
414060 . the 
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the lower ages, chaſtiſes yice by an open ex- 
poſure of- 1ts turpitude, offending the ear, 
whilſt he aims to mend the heart. This 
habit of plain ſpeaking was the faſhion of 
the times he wrote in, and the audience de- 
manded and would have 1t ; that he may be 
ſtudied by the pureſt readers we ſhould con- 
clude, when we are told he was the pillow 
companion of a Chriſtian ſaint, as the well- 
known anecdote of Chryſoſtom will teſtify, 
If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy 
of his muſe, we cannot deny but that a great 
ſhare of the blame reſts with the ſpectators : 
A dramatic poet cannot model his audience, 
but in a certain degree mult of neceflity con- 
form to their taſte and humour : It can be 
proved that Ariſtophanes himſelf laments 
the hard taſk impoſed upon him of gratify- 
ing the public at the expence of decency 
but with the example of the poet Cratinus 
before his eyes, who was driven from the 
ſtage becauſe he ſcrupkd to amule the pub- 
lic ear with tawdry jeſts, 1t 15 not to be won- 
dered at, if an author, emulous of applauſe, 
ſhould fall in with the withes of the theatre, 
unbecoming as they were: Let me add in 
turther palliation of this fault, that he never 
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pariſon with Ariſtophanes, except Plutarch 
above mentioned. 

The drama of Ariſtophanes is of a mixed 
ſpecies ; ſometimes perſonal, at other times 
inclining to parody, according to the cha- | 


| 

racter of the middle comedy : He varies and ] 
accommodates his ftile to his ſubje& and 
the ſpeakers on the ſcene; on ſome occa- 
fions 1t 15 elevated, grave, ſublme and po- WM. « 
lthed to a wonderful degree of brilliancy 
and beauty ; on others'it ſinks and deſcends ] 
into humble dialogue, provincial ruſticity, c 
coarle naked obſcenity, and even puns and ſ 
quibbles : The verſatility of his genius is / 
admirable ; for he gives us every rank and [ 
deſcription of men in his ſcenes, and 1n f 
every one is ſtrictly charaQeriftic. In ſome Ml p 
paſſages, and frequently in his choruſſes, he tl 
tarts out of the ordinary province of co- MW u 
medy into the loftieſt flights of poetry, and b 
in theſe I doubt 1f Aſchylus or Pindar have bi 
ſurpaſſed him : In ſentiment and good ſenſe. MW i 
he is not inferior to Euripides, and 1n the li 
acuteneſs cf his criticiſms equalled by none: MW d 
In the general purport of his moral he {cl- ſh 
_ dom, if ever, fails; but he works occaſion- ut 
tu 


ally with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal in 
| tlic 
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the lower ages, chaſtiſes vice by an open ex- 


poſure of- 1ts turpitude, offending the ear, 
whilſt he aims to mend the heart. This 
habit of plain ſpeaking was the faſhion of 
the times he wrote in, and the audience de- 
manded and would have 1t ; that he may be 
ſtudied by the pureſt readers we ſhould con- 
clude, when we are told he was the pillow 
companion of a Chriſtian ſaint, as the well- 
known anecdote of Chryſoſtom will teſtify. 
If we cannot entirely defend the indehcacy 
of his muſe, we cannot deny but that a great 
ſhare of the blame reſts with the ſpeCtators : 
A dramatic poet cannot model his audience, 
but in a certain degree mult of neceflity con- 
form to their taſte and humour : It can be 
proved that Ariſtophanes himſelf laments 


the hard taſk unpoled upon him of gratify- 


ing the public at the expence of decency ; 
but with the example of the poet Cratinus 
beiore his eyes, who was driven from the 
ſtage becauſe he ſcrupkd to amuſe the pub- 
lic ear with tawdry jelits, it 1s not to be won- 
dered at, if an author, emulous of applauſe, 
ſhould fall in with the withes of the theatre, 
unbecoming as they were: Let me add in 
further palliation of this fault, that he never 
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puts obſcenity but in the mouths of obſcene 
charaQers, and ſo applies it as to give his 
hearers a diſguſt for ſuch unſeemly habits, 
Morality I confeſs deſerves a purer vehicle, 


yet I contend that his purpoſe was honeſt, 


and I dare believe went farther towards re- 
forming the loole Athenians, than all the 
indecifive poſitions of the philoſophers, who 
being enliſted into ſes and faftions ſcarce 


agreed in any one point of common mo- : 
gality. 


_ This part of his defence would have been 
very eafily handled a century or two ago; 
Ben Jonſon for inſtance could have helped 
lis argument out with his own example, if 
occaſion had required ; but the taſk falls 
very heavy upon an adyocate in this age, 


' which 4s of purer ears than to liſten to 
_ pbſcenity; and though my particular dit- 
ficulties have thereby been increaſed, I ſhall. 


never repine under the weight of any bur- 
then, which the merit of my SOEEHranes 


lays upon me. | 


His wit 1s of various kinds ; much 1 15 of 4 
general and permanent ſtamp; much 1s 


local, perſonal and untransferable to poſte- 


: my No author {till retains ſo many bril- 
_hant | 
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lant paſſages, yet none has ſuffered ſuch 


injury by the depredations of time : Of his ' 


powers 11 ridicule and humour, whether of 
charaCter or dialogue, there might be no end 
to inſtances : If Plautus gives us the model 
of Epicharmus, he does not equal him ; and 
if Terence tranſlates Menander, his original 
does not approach him 1n theſe particulars : 
[ doubt if the ſum total of wit and hu- 
mour in all their ſtage-lacqueys would to- 
other balance the ſingle character of Cario 
in the P/utus, Hais ſatire, whether levelled 
2gainſt the vices and follies of the people at 
large, againſt the corruption of the dzma- 
rogues, the turpitude and chicanery of the 
philoſophers, or the arrogant ſelf-ſufficiency 
of the tragic poets, cuts with an edge that 
penetrates the character, and leaves no 
ſhelter for either ignorance or criminality. 
Ariſtophanes was author of above ſixty 
comedies, though they are erroneouſly ſtated 
under that amount. The Plutus now in our 
hands (which'is the ſecond he wrote of that 
title) has beety twice publiſhed 1 in our lan- 


puage by two different tranſlators, one of 
theſe” I have. ſeen, which 'was Jointly eX- 


ecuted by the celebrated. Henry Fielding 
Vou. V. N and 
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and the 'Rev. Mr. Young : [There is an 


| 3s due to the labours of learned men, who 


expected, that a. Greek of the lower ages 


one ſo bold, perſonal and ſarcaſtic as thi 
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Engliſh tranſlation, as I am told, of The 
Clouds, but this has never been in my hands, 
and alſo a very late one of The Frogs in 
metre, which I have peruſed. Much praiſe 


thus endeavour to make his wit current 
amongſt us; and every man who knows the 
difficulties of their taſk, will find his can- 
dour {ſtrongly called upon to excuſe any 
errors or inequalities, - that may —_ in 
their performances, 


bt 


” 


No. CXXXIX. 


I $41D in my former Paper that Plutarch 

| had made a compariſon between ArittoJ 
phanes and Menander, and given his decide: 
padgment for the latter. It might well be 


living in the time of Trajan, and in couit 
favour with that emperor, ſhould prefer 5 
poliſhed elegant author like Menander td 


4 


poet he compares with him. Horace eve 
ky ] 


F «© 
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Win the time of Auguſtus had begun to de- 
Wy the Plautinos Sales, and the manners 
Wicre much more refined in Plutarch's time 

than in his. As we can take little eſtimate 

of Menander from the fragments only of 
Wis comedies which now remain, we cannot 
Mc what general reaſons Plutarch, or any 
\Wiher critic of his time, might have for 
referring him ; but as far as he has entered 
to ſtrictures and objections.in his exami- 
ution of Ariſtophanes, ſo far we can 
ollow him ; this part at leaſt of his criti- 
lm is ſtill open to be controverted, and 
it ſhall appear that he has condemned 


uned he has preferred the other without 
uſtice. 

Plutarch. afſerts that Ariſtophanes 3 1S-A 
unſter, a quibbler upon words, and ridi- 
louſly given to parody. It 1s unfortunate 
Ir this charge that he follows 1t up with 
wotations, 1n every one of which Ariſto- 


lauded ; he could not have ſelected paſ- 
pes leſs. to the purpoſe ; and the accuſa- 
Va has OO: been turned againſt 


te party without reaſon, it may be pre-. 


banes 1s not only to be defended but ap-. 
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him by Friſchlinus and other adyocates off © 
the poet. , 
He arraigns the ſtile of Ariſtophanes on . 
account of its inequalities and variations, q 
obſerving that it is ſometimes high” and L 
ſornetimes low, now turgid and inflated, : 
now grovelling and depreſisd—as if he had © 
not been aware that the great variety 0 P 
characters, which his comedy exhibits, na4 : 
turally demands as great a varicty of ſtile : * 
He applauds Menander for the uniform 
and equal tenor of his ſtile, not ſeeming t9 ” 
recolle&t that his comedy on the contrary © 
had one uniform complexion, contained nd 4 
choruſſes and introduced no living cha a; 
raters; whereas Ariſtophanes, according to " 
the ſpirit of the old comedy, makes ule ol * 
choruſfſes, many of which are of ſo fancifu Wh 
and imaginary a nature, that it's neceſſa E 
to-employ all the powers of poetry in the | 
_difplay, and in forme caſes even to creatgll - 
amnew ſtile (and almoſt language) for the oc Wl , : 
cafion: He alfo introduces gods, heroes % 
poets, orators, philoſophers, ambaſſador . 
 Priefts on his ſcene ; ſome of theſe prote!il |. 
ſedly dettrand *a ſwelling tragic pomp 9M |. 


words, for inſtance Aſchylus, Sophoclc$ 


' ANY 
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ind Euripides: In ſhort, the very excel- 
lnce of Ariſtophanes 1s diſcrimination of 
ſtile and character. Should Socrates and a 
lave ſpeak in the ſame phrafe ? Should 
Lamachus (a mere miles glorioſus) talk 1n 
the tone of a beggarly Megarenſian pedlar'? 
Certainly not ; nor 1s there any need to 
dwell longer on this criticiſm of Plutarch's, 
in which the 1ingemous author has ſhewn 
little of his uſual candour or judgment. 
That he ſhould be-prepoflefied in favour of 
the new comedy is very natural ; elegant 
and moral fictions are both more pleaſing 
and more proper ſubjects for the drama, 


39 


"Wl than bold and coarſe truths and living re- 
J alities : The even ſuavity of Menander's 
WF file might be more to his taſte than the 
| Ny irregular ſublimity-of Ariſtophanes' 's; but 
. when I ſee him manage the argument in a 
" manner {o much below his uſual ſapacity, 
E | cannot help ſuſpefting there -might be 


ſome other beſides .general prejudice in his 
mind againſt Ariſtophanes, and I make no 
doubt he had foſtered ſtrong reſentments 
zanſt him for his attacks upon Socrates ; 
L alſo ſee fome grounds for believing that 
be had becn oppoſed by Pliny 1n his par- 

--N4 _  taality 
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tiality for Menander, whom that author 
calls omnis luxuriz interpres ; a charge which A 
was reſented by Plutarch, who neverthelek 
was compelled to admit it: It 1s not im- 
_ probable. therefore that this might have WM ;; 
given ſome occaſion to him for entering WM p- 
into a more formal compariſon between 


the two authors, and for publiſhing : 
his ſtritures upon Arſtophanes. Upon .. 
looking over the titles of the comedies of WM .. 
the laſt-named author, which are loſt, I find 

one intitled Bwxotia, which play was tranl- v 


lated and brought upon the Roman ſtage 
by Plautus, as it 1s generally thought, | 
though we are told that M. Varro gave it to 
-one Aquilius ; be this as it may, the co- 
medy was produced by one or the other, 
and there is a fragment of it in proof, 
which will be found in Pareus's edition of 
Plautus : Here is freſh reaſon for Plutarch 
(who-was a Baotian) to take up a reſent- 
ment againſt Ariſtophanes ; and, if it were 
a ſubje&t worth following, I could ſhew 
. that Plutarch's national prejudices were un- 
commonly ſtrong : The comedy indeed 15 
not in exiſtence, both original and tranſla- 
t10n being periſhed ; but | we can eahily be- 

lieve 
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WF licve that Boeotia did not eſcape out of 
b WW Aciftophanes's hands without a pretty 
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Is MW fnart flagellation; and this was the 'more 
WW calling to Plutarch, becauſe 1t was natura- 
'< Wl ized on the Roman ſtage, and, if 1t was 
10 


> Wl fill in repreſentation, might give a handle 
to the wits of the time for a run upon his 
SW n:tive country. But I perceive my zeal is 


T0 1 
TH.0, 
a4 
WL 
+ 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


"" WM carrying me into an unprofitable reſearch, Fr! 
os Bb proceed with my {ubject. l! j 
cd Ariſtophanes has ſometimes been re- L719, 
{- proached for his attacks upon Euripides ; [11 
SW but this author was a fair ſubje& for fatire | qi 
WF in his literary character, and , though he was It 
10 the friend of Socrates, his private morals Wn 
® Wh vere no lefs open to reproof. The voice of t, of 
1, WF the heathen world has been fo loud in the Wah! 
It, praiſe of Socrates; he is fo decidedly the ja 
of Wl hero of all the Ciceros and declaimers upon. . Watt 
ch morality, that even now, after ſo many cen-. | 15's 
t- Wl tries of Chriſtianity, it. 1s with a kind of Wl: 
0 Wl fupcrftitious: reverence we approach his "My 
"NW character. His . contemporaries, who ſaw b 4:1 
w hm in the neareſt light, treat him with the 

” WI <ult reſpe& : Ariſtophanes (as Ben Jonſon 

E eX bretlts it) hoiſted him up with a pulley, and 


| made We play the philoſopher in a baſket ; 
Ye + S- meaſure 
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meaſure  Jow many foot a flea could ſhip geome- 
trically by a juſt ſcale, and edify the people from 
the engine —Time and prejudice have ſince 
caſt a veil before him, that it would be a 
hardy deed to attempt to withdraw. . 
This attack of Ariſtophanes has doomed 
him to almoſt univerſal deteſtation; the 
praiſe we give him 1s no more than his ſupe- 
rior genius extorts, and it is paid grudginely, 
like a tax, without cordiality or good-will: 
We admire him for his bold attacks upon 
Cleon, and we can find ſome palliation for 
his ſtrictures upon Euripides; the languid 
 affeftation of the poet, and the turbulent 
ferocity of the demagogue, juſtify the ſa- 
tiriſt; but when he affaults the ſacred cha- 
racer of Socrates, when he arraigns the un- 
ſpotted purity of the great maſter of mo- 
rality, it is no longer ſatire, it is facrilege. 
But 1s all this to pals without one word for 
the poet? Was he given up by his contem- 
poraries for this atrocious a& was he ip 
up by the friends and diſciples of Socrates? 
By none; not even by Plato himſelf, who 
on the contrary careſled, admired and ex- 
tolled him both in verſe and proſe; he 
adopted his ſentiments on the ſubje&t of 
Loves 


= 
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Love, and engrafted them into his own Sym- 
poſrum : He applauded him to Dionyſius of 
Syracuſe, and put his comedies into his 
hands as the only pure and perfe& model 
of Attic elegance: The tyrant read them, 
admired them, and even rehearſed them by 
c W heart ; nay he did more, he turned poet him- 
- W (lf, and wrote a play for the Athemian ſtage, 
', W which of courſe was honoured with a prize. 
: W And now why ſhould we be more angry 
n WM than Plato was ? What have we diſcovered, 
xr MW which he did not know, that we ſhould take 
d Wl the matter up fo high ? We have diſcovered 
t WH that Ariſtophanes took a bribe of Melitus 
j- and his faction to attack Socrates, and pave 
- WM the way for their criminal charge, by which 
1- WH be ſuffered ; and this we take upon credit 
>- WH from Alan's infinuations in an article of his 
ce. WH /arions Hiftory, which for its authority in 
xr Wl this caſe 1s about as good an evidence, as 
1- WJ any ſtory out of the [ncredibilia of Palz- 
n Wl 1atys Heraclitus, AElian however does not 
* WH bardily advance this as a fact, but hooks it. 
o Wl in by way of queſtion—//here is the abſur- 
- WH 479, he aſks, of ſuppo/ing that the poet, who 
Was known t0. be needy, had taken a bribe 2— 
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This is a mere inſinuation, by which he tries 
the credulity of his readers : If they will 
believe it, fo much the better for his pur- 
Pole; if not, he has nothing. elſe to offer; 
he has done his beſt to blacken the cha- 
racer of Ariſtophanes ini this caſe, as he 
did in that of his intemperance : He has ac- 
cuſed him of writing plays when he was 
drunk, and now he accuſes him of taking 
a bribe for writing them : The man who be- 
lieves the one, may take the other into the 
bargain; for his own part, the improbabi- 
lity ſtares him fo fully in the face, that he 
. immediately fſubjoins to. his infinuation 
above quoted—That for the truth of this, it 
was heſt known to Ariſtophanes himſelf. —This 
_ can never paſs with any candid reader. As 
for the ſucceſs of the attack, that he confeſles 
was beyond all example ; the comedy was 
applauded to the ſkies; never did any poct 
receive {ſuch honours from the public, as 

Ariſtophanes for this play of The Clouds. 
| As tothe charge of the bribe, I need not 
obſerve, that if it was not an eaſy thing for 
any adyocate of . the poet to prove the nega- 
tive In Hadrian's days, when lian threw 
| it 
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it out, it cannot be leſs difficult now to do 
it, when more than two millenniums have 1m- 
terpoſed between the fa&t and our examina- : 


tionofit: Andyet weknow that Ariſtophanes, 


in a ſhort time after the repreſentation of his 
Clouds, brought this very Melitus, who is 
ſuppoſed to have ſuborned him by a bribe, 
before the audience, and expoſed his vicious 
character with the molt unſparing ſeverity. 
If this is not proving a negative, it is as near it 
as' circumſtance and preſumption can go. 
But there is another part of Alian's | 
charge which can be more clearly diſproved 
than the above, and this is the affertion he 
advances, that this attack upon Socrates 
from the ſtage was contrived by Anytus and 
Melitus as a prelude to their criminal accu- 
fation of him: This ZAlian expreſly aflerts, 
adding that the faction were afraid of his 
popularity, and therefore ſet Ariſtophanes 
upon him to feel the pulſe of the people, 
before they ventured to bring their public 
charge againſt him. Here he flatly confutes 
himſelf; for had this been the proving at- 
tack, what experiment could anſwer more 
completely, when even by his own account 
all Athens was in raptures with the poet, and 
| CE © EY the 
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the comedy went off with more general ap- 
plauſe than any was ever known to re- 
ceive? nay, more than this, Socrates him- 
ſelf, according to Ahan's own account, 
was preſent in the theatre, and ſtood up 
in view of the people all the while; 
yet in ſpite of his preſence, in defiance of 
this bold appeal, the theatre rung with plau- 
dits, and the philoſopher only ſtood up to 
be a more conſpicuous mark of raillery and 
contempt. Why then did not the faction 
ſeize the opportunity and ſecond the blow ? 


Could any thing anſwer more fully to their 
| Wiſhes? or rather, could any event turn 
out more beyond their expectation * ? From 


ZElian's account we are left to conclude that 
this was the caſe, and that this attack was 
literally a prelude to their charge ; but this 


1nference is alike diſingenuous with all the 


reſt, for we know from indubitable dates 
that The Clouds was a&ted at leaſt eighteen 


| years before the death of Socrates: It 


was in the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXIX. 


when Ifarchus was archon, that Ariſtophanes 


acted his firſt comedy of The Clouds, which 
was driven off the ſtage by Alcibiades and 


7 his party : In the err immediately follow- 


Ig, 


I. -L TY 
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Ing, when Amimas was archon, he brought 
out the {ſecond of that name, which 1s the 
comedy In queſtion, now in our hands: 
Theſe are authentic records ; 3 take the ear- 
lieſt date for the death of Socrates, and it 
will ngt fall till the firſt year of Olymp. XCV. 
when Laches was archon ; the interval 1s as 
I ſtate it; a pretty reaſonable time for ſuch 
2 plot to be ripening : And who now will 
give credit to Alian and his Various Hi - 
tory ? 

Having taken ſome pains to prove what 
Ariſtophanes' s motives were not, it now re- 
mains to ſhew what they were; but this will 


be the abject of f another Paper. 


| No. CXL. 


HE Clouds 18 a ſatirical and perſonal. CO- 
how the ſophiſtry of the ſchools may be em- 
ployed as an inſtrument of fraud and evaſion 
in matters of right and property ; this is its 
principal obje& : But it touches alſo upon 
other. points by the way, and humoroufly 
cxPAies certain new and chimerical notions 

about 
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about the relation of children to their Pa- 
rents, and of the influence of The Clouds, 
as ſ{uperior to the ſuperintending power of 


Jupiter. 


Of its moral therefore, ſeparately conſi- 
dered (comprehending the chief duties and 


relations of men, ' whether to the gods, to 


their parents, or to ſociety at large) there can 
be no doubt ; its excellence and 1mportance 
ſpeak for themſelves. 

The comedy being written before the 
practice was reſtrained of bringing living cha- 
ra&ers on the ſtage, a ſchool 1s here intro- 
duced, and the greateſt philoſopher of the 
time is repreſented in perſon on the ſtage: 
This philoſopher is Socrates himſelf, and the 
ſchool is the ſchool of Socrates. 

| Socrates 15 made to advance the hypotheſis 
of The Clouds before mentioned ; but it 
fhould be conſtantly kept in remembrance, 
that he lays down no doctrines, as principles 


of fraud or injuſtice : It is not the teacher 


who recommends, but his diſciples who 
pervert his inſtructions to the evil purpoſe 


_ of- defrauding and eluding their creditors: 
The like remark holds good in the caſe of 


the natural duty of children to their parents: 
x The 


\ S * 
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The ſon in the play it is true ſtrikes and 


beats his father on the ſtage, and he 
quotes the maxims of Socrates in juſtifica- 
tion; but he does not quote them as poſt- 
tive rules 'and injunctions for an act ſo 
atrocious; he 'only ſhews that ſophiſtry 
may be turned to defend that, or any other 
thing equally violent and outrageous. 
There are two lights in which Socrates is 
to be viewed ; firſt, in his public charaQer 


as a teacher ; ſecondly, in his private one as 


It is chiefly in the former of theſe 
that Ariſtophanes has attacked him; and (as 


a man. 


[ before obſerved) it 1s to expoſe the evil uſes 


rather than the evil nature of his doctrines,” 
that he brings his ſchool upon the ſtage ; 
for when the diſciple is queſtioned about'the 
ſtudies which his maſter is- employed in, he 
makes report of ſome frivolous and minute 
reſearches, which are introduced only for the' 
purpole of raiſing a harmleſs laugh, and {o far 


there can be no offence 1 in this fcene. - 


After all' it muſt be allowed, that theſe 
ſeminaries of ſophiſtry, which the ſtate of 


Athens thought it neceffary to put down by 


public edit, could not have been improper 
lubjects for dramatic ridicule; for if the 
{chools }- - 
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ſchools were found ſo detrimental to the 


7 
morals of youth, that the archons and their I 
council, after due deliberation, reſolved c 

upon a general expulſion of all maſters and ; 
teachers thereunto - belonging, and effec- f: 

_ tually did expel them, {urely the poet may { 
be acquitted, when he fſatirizes thoſe ob- 2 
nox1ous parties, whom the laws of his coun- Ti 
try in a ſhort time after cut off from the t 
community. P 


There can be little doubt but this was a c 


public meaſure founded in wiſdom, if it t 
were for no other reaſon, than that the La- v 
ced#monians never ſuffered a maſter of phi- al 
loſophy. to open ſchool within their realm 
_ and juriſdiction, holding them in abhorrence, MW t 
and proſcribing their academies as ſeminaries MI is 
of eyil manners, and tending to the corrup- MW t! 
| tion of youth: It 1s well known what fi 
peculiar care and attention were beſtowed WW in 
upon the education of the Spartan youth, IE ar 
and how much more moral this people was, MW k: 
who admitted no philoſophers to ſettl: WM by 
_ amongſt them, than their Athenian neigh- WM of 
| bours, in whoſe diſſolute capital they ſwarm- Wl le( 
ed. In fa, the enormity became too great I fa; 
to be redrefled ; ; the whole community was Wl pl; 


infected 
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infefted- with the. enthuſiaſm of theſe ſeQa-: 


ries; and the liberties of Athens, which 
depended on the public virtue of her citi- 


zens, fell a ſacrifice to the corruptions of 


falſe philoſophy : The wiſer Lacedemonians 
ſaw the fatal error of their rivals, and 
zyailed themſelves of its conſequences ; they 
roſe upon the ruins of Athens, and it was 
the triumph of wiſdom over wit : Theſe 
philoſophers were ingenious men, but exe- 
crable citizens; and when the raillery of 
the ſtage was turned againſt them, the 
weapons of ridicule could not be more laud- 
ably employed. 

As.for the ſchool, of Socrates in particular, 
though | it may be a faſhion to extol it, there 


is no reaſon to believe it was in better credit. 
than anyiother; on the contrary, it was in 


ſuch public diſrepute on account of the 
infamous characters of many of his diſciples, 


and of the. diſgraceful attachments he was 


known to have, that it was at one time« deſerted 
by every body except Aſchines, the paraſite 
of the tyrant Dionyſius, and the moſt worth- 


leſs man living : This Aſchines, his fole and _ 


favourite diſciple, was arraigned by the 


pleader Lyſias, and convicted of the vileſt 


frauds, 
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' plunderer of the public. money, 


was as proverbial as Simon's rapacity, and 
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frauds, and branded as a public cheat : 


He was a wretch, who employed the ſophiſ- 
try and cunning argumentation, which he 
learnt of his maſter, to the purpoſe only of 
evading his debts, contracted by the moſt 


profligate extravagancics: He afterwards 


went over to the {chool of Plato, and 


when Socrates was dead, had influence 


enough with*Xantippe to obtain of her ſome 


dialogues from her huſband's papers, which 


he publiſhed as his own, and ſet up for an au- 


thor and preceptorin philoſophy. It is very 


probable Ariflophanes had in view the cha- 
racer of this very Eichines, when he brings 
his old man on the ſcene, conſulting Socrates 


for ſophiſtical evaſions how to clude his cre- 


ditors. 

Another of " ſcholars of Soctates was 
Simon the ſophiſt, a man whoſe rapacity be- 
came aA. proverb (Eipacovog der Ag IRSTHI, 
Stmoni rafacior). This Simon' wa%g{uch a 
| that 
Ariſtophanes, in his ſtrong manner ſays, 
The voy wolves run off ”_ the # {g/ht of 
SIMON. | 

The deſpicable Cleony?rus, whoſe cowardice 


the 
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the profligate Theorys, who buried himſelf 
in the ſtews at Corinth, were allo fellow 
ſtudents under Socrates, and it is with juſt 
indignation againſt ſuch execrable characters 
that Ariſtophanes exclaims—O Fupiter, if 
thy bolts are aimed at perjury, why do theſe 
wrelches, of all moft perjured, Simon, Cleony- 
mus and Theorus, eſcape the ſtroke f 


Aero aAke Ts emiooxns, mas Or" 5x61 Lips” 
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Ariſtippus, the Cyreniac founder, was 'Y 
diſtinguiſhed diſciple of the Socratic ſchool, 


a paraſite alſo in the court of Dionyfius, a 
buffoon and drunkard, the avowed oppoſer 


of every thing virtuous, a maſter and pro-. 
teflor of immorality, who laid down inſti- 
tutes of fenſuality, and reduced . it to a 


{yſtem. 

Of Alcibiades I ſhall briefly He for the 
ſtories of Socrates's attachment to him are 
ſuch as need not be enlarged upon; they 


obtained fo generally, that he was vulgarly 
called Alcibiades's Silenus : When I glance 
pg rn ale at 
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at theſe reports in disfavour of a character, 
which probably ſtands ſo high in the opi- 
nion of the learned reader, I muſt hope for 
a candid interpretation of my motives for 
collecting theſe anecdotes, which 1 do not 
wiſh to apply to any other purpoſe than 
merely to ſhew that Anſtophanes was not 
ſingular in his attack upon this celebrated 
philoſopher ; neither did this attack bear fo 
hard againſt him, as many ſtories, then-in 
general circulation, otherwiſe did:; Great 
authorities have aſcribed his attachment to 
Alcibiades to the moſt virtuous principle ; 
common fame, or perhaps (more properly 
ſpeaking) common defamation, turned it 
into a charge of the impureſt nature : In 
like manner we find him ridiculed for his 
devotion to the noted Aſpaſia, in whoſe 
Company he 1s ſaid to have paſſed much of 
his time ; and Athenzus quotes ſome pal- 
ſages. of his dialogues-with her, which he 
tells us were publiſhed by Herodicus, and 
which we muſt either totally reject, or allow 
him to have been ſubje& to ſuch private 
weakneſſes and frailties as were very unſuit- 
able to his public charafter : What were the 


rea] motives for his frequent viſits to Aſpaſia 
as 
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_ as well as for his ſeeming attachment to the 


ſtrumpet Theodote, muſt be left to conjec- 
ture; of the fact there is no room to doubt. 
He is ſtigmatized for his guilty conneQtions 


1n his youth with his preceptor Archelaus, 
and yet this charge (however. improbable it ' 


may ſeem) reſts upon the authority of 
Ariſtoxenus, a man of the moſt candid 
chara&er, and whoſe credit ſtands high with 
all true critics. Herodicus .the hiſtorian, 
whom I have before mentioned, and who 
lived about three hundred and fifty years 
before the Chriſtian era, ſeems to haye 
treated Socrates with the greateſt ſeverity, 
charging him with fitting'up all night drink- 


ing and caroufing with Agatho and others, 


whom-when he had left drunk' and afleep, 
he reeled into the Lyceum, more fit (in the 
words quoted from the relater) for the ſociety 


of Homer's cannibats, than' of thoſe he 


found there: In this debauch it is pre- 
tended, that- although Phedrus, Eryxi- 
machus and many other potent” dfinkers fled 
the company, Socrates fate to the"laſt, ſoral- 


lowing drenches of wine out of enorttious gob- 


letsof | filver: He deſcribes him fitting amongſt 
Wfelviehs revellers at* a banquet, where 
'$ | Cancing- 
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 dancing- -pirls and boys were exhibiting their _ 
indecent attitudes to the muſic of harpers hy: 
and minſtrels : He expoles this maſter of x 
morality entering into a controverſy with £ © 
his ſcholar Critobulus upon the ſubject of ' 
male beauty; and becauſe Critobulus had _ 
' ridiculed him for his uglineſs, he aflerts _ 
that Socrates challenged him to a naked ; 
exhibition, and that he actually expoſed oh 
his unſeemly perſon to a Pathic and By 
a dancing-girl, the appointed umpires of I © 
the diſpute; the conqueror was to be re- i 
warded with an embrace from each of theſe Ii '* 
umpires, as the prize of ſuperior beauty, ec 
and the deciſion was of conſequence given I '* 
ex abſurdo to the philoſopher, in preference to Al 
one of the hand{omeſt young men in Greece, £7 
and he enjoyed the prize annexed to the 
decree. If we can believe this anecdote to ue 
have been gravely related by an hiſtorian, wi 
who lived fo near to him in point of time, o_ 
we ſhall ceaſe to wonder that Ariſtophanes 
had the whole theatre on his fide, when ſuch he 
feories were in circulation againſt the Charac- " 
ter of Socrates. 


As I have no other obje&t in view but to 
offer what occurs to me in defence of Ari- 
| Rophanes, 
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ſtophanes, who appears to have been moſt 


unjuſtly accuſed of taking bribes for his-at- 


tack upon Socrates, and of having paved the 
way for the cruel ſentence by mhach he ſuf- 
fered death, I ſhall here conclude an invi- 
dious taſk, which my ſubject, not my choice, 
has laid upon me. : 

In our volume of EN the come- 
dies are not placed according to.the order of 
time in which they were produced: There 
is reaſon to think that The 4charnenſians was 
the firſt of its author ; it was acted in the 


laſt year of Olymp. LXXXV. when the 


edict was reverſed which prohibited the re- 
preſentation of comedies; and it is faid that 
Ariſtophanes brought it out in the name of 
Calliſtratus the comedian. 

In the laſt year of Olymp. LXXXVIII 
he produced his comedy of T he Knights, 1 in 


which he perſonally attacks the tribune 
Cleon. 


In the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXIX. 


he produced his firſt comedy of The Clouds, 
and 1n, the year following his ſecond of that 


title, which is now in. our hands, and ranks | 


as third 1 1n the volume. P 
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In the'fame year was ated his comedy of 
The Waſps, in which he fatirizes: the' Ge- 


 _neral Chares for his conduet 1 IN the Utfortu- 


nate expedition to Sicily.” | 

In the fourth year of Obyail RC. we 
may place his comedy intitled The Peace. In 
the firſt of Olymp. XCI. The Ly/iftrata ; 
and in the ſecond of the ſame Ir Loe that 


of The Birds. 


The Theſmophoria uſe or C erealia Cele- 
brantes and Concionatrices, fall within the pe- 
riod of Olymp. XCII: before the death of 
Euripides, who is fatirized in the ROTINee of 


_ theſe pieces. 


The Frogs were pet ſin in the lat yeat 


of Olymp. XCHL. after the death of Eu- 


ripides. 

The Plutus, whicts completes the eleven 
comedies ſtill remaining,” and the laſt, to 
which he prefixed his own nate,” was pro- 


duced in the fourth year of Olymp. XCVII. 


Tr is generally ſuppoſed" that we owe thelz 


remains of© Ariſtophanes to St. Chryſoſtom, 
who happily reſcued this-valuable, though 
| ſmall, portion'of his'fayourite author from 


his more ſcrupulous Chriſtian conternpora- 
Ln > 
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ries, whoſe zeal was fatally too ſucceſsful in 
deſtroying every other comic author, out of 
4 very numerous colleQion, of which no one 
entire ſcene now remains. 


* 
_ 


a 
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| SHALL noW proceed to mention ſome 
| other principal writers of the old comedy, 
c of whoſe works, though once the favourites 
c Wl of the Athenian ftage, few memorals fur- 
vive, and theſe ſo ſmall and imperfe&t, and 
withal ſo ſeparated from each other (confiſt- 
ing only of ſhort quotations in the ſcholiaſts 
and grammarians) that it is a taſk to colle&t 
them; which nothing would compenſate but 
the hope of being in ſome degree the inſtru- 
ment of faving from abſolute extinEtion the 
names of authors. once {o illuſtrious, 


AMIPSIAS was a contemporary of Ariſto- 
Phanes, and no mean rival ; we have the ti- 
tles of ten comedies of this author. In 


al of them ſeem by their titles to have been 


lome of theſe his ſatire was perſonal, but 


Vor. V. O | kevelled 
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levelled againſt the reigning vices of his 
time, ſuch-as The Gameſters, The Glutton, 
The Beard (in which he inveighed againſt 
the hypocniſy and affeQtation of the prieſts 
and philoſophers), ' The Adulterers, The Sap- 
pho (wherein the morals of the fair ſex were 
expoſed), The Purſe, a fecond"attack upon 
the gameſters, and The Philoſopher”s Cloak, 
in which it is underſtood he glanced pretty 


No. I4t, 


leverely at Socrates. 

PLATo was a comic poet, 'bigh in time 
and charaQer ; a colle&tion of no leſs than 
forty titles of his comedies has been made : 


by the learned Meurfius, but very few frag- 
ments of theſe are remaining. Clemens 


 afferts that Ariſtophanes and Plato were mu- Sl 


tually charged of borrowing from each other, 


- which in one ſenſe makes greatly to the rc- 


putation of our poet. He is quoted by Plu- 
tarch in his Alcibiades, and very honourablyM .. 
mentioned by the famous Galen, by Athe-M « 
nzus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Suicdas.hill © 
There 'is a fragment containing four lines 


' and a half, upon a ſtatue of Mercury cut bil . 


Dxzdatus, which has an. epigrammatic 1 neat 


nets and Vogt in it, that Induced me to br ti 
; | 


oy. 
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der it in rhume: He addreſles the ſtatue, mul- 
taking it for a living figure ; | 


& Hoathere! who art thou? Anſwer me—Art dumb?” 
&© Warm from the hand of Daxdalus I'come ; 

« My name Mercurius, and, as you may prove, 

« A ſtatue; but his ſtatues ſpeak and move.” 


Plato wrote a comedy perſonally againſt 
the General Cleophon, and called 1t by his 
name ; there are others of the ſame deſcrip- 
tion in his catalogue, and ſome of the mid- 
dle ſort : There are a few lines upon the 
tomb of Themiſtocles, which have a turn 
of elegant and pathetic ſimplicity in them, 
that deſerves a better tranſlation than I c Can 
elve. | 


«© On the Tomb of Themiſtocles. 
*© By the ſea's margin, on the watery ſtrand, 
« Thy monument, Themiſtocles, ſhall ſtand : * 
*« By this dire&ed to thy native ſhore | 
* The merchant ſhall convey his freighted ſtores 
* And when our fleets are ſummon'd to the fight, - 
©* Athens ſhall conquer with thy tomb in ſight.” 


The following fragment of a dialogue, 
between a father and a ſophiſt, under whoſe 
tuition he had placed his ſon, probably be- 
5 longed 
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longed either to the comedy called The 
Beard, or The Philoſopher's Cloak : It is 
pretty much 1n the {pirit of our old Eng- 
liſh drama. 


No. 14t. 


* FATHER. 
© Thou haſt deſtroy'd the morals of my ſon, 
« And turn'd his mind, not ſo diſpos'd, to vice, 
« Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
« A filthy cuſtom which he caught from thee, 
&« Clean from his former pratice, now he'ſaps 
& His youthful vigour. Is it thus you ſchool him ? 
© SOPBIST., 
4. Andif1did, what harms him ? Why complain you? 
« He does but follow what the wiſe preſcribe, 
* 'The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
© Pleaſure, the beit of all good things on earth ; 
'« And how but thus can pleaſure be avuin's? 
| ” FATUER, | 


« Virtue will give it him, 


© SOPHIST. 
« And what but virtue 
os Ts c our philoſophy ? When have you met 


«© One of our ſet fluſh'd and diſguis'd with wine? 


6 On whom to fix a fault ? 
« FATHER. 
| « Not one, but all, 
« All who wiardh forth with ſupercilious brow 


| 

| 

( 

( 

« Or one, but one of thoſe you tax fo roundly, c 
| a 

{ 


__ &* High-arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds, C 


« Like conſtables in queſt of rogues and out-laws, a 


# To find that prodigy in hymap nature, b 
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« A wiſe and perfe& man! What is your ſcience 

&« But kitchen-ſcience? wiſely to deſcant 

& Upon the choice bits of a ſavoury carp, _ 

* And prove by logic that his /umimum bonum 

« Lies in his head; there you can kQure well, 

« And, whilſt your grey beards wag, the gaping gneſt 

« Sits wondering with a fooli/h face of praiſe. | 
| (Pilato, Con.) 


CRATES, by birth an Athenian, was firſt 
an actor, and afterwards a writer of the old 
comedy ; he performed the principal cha- 
racters in Cratinus's plays, and was the great 
rival of Ariſtophanes's favourite aftors Cal- 
liftratus and Philonides ; we have the titles 
of more than twenty comedies, and but 
four ſmall fragments of this author : I have 
ſearched for his remains more diligently, 
from the circumſtance of his having been 
to celebrated an ator; a profeſſion which 
centers in itſelf more gifts of nature, edu- 
cation, art and ſtudy, than any other. His 
comedies are {aid to have been of a very gay 
and facetious caſt ; and the author of the 
Prolegomena to Ariſtophanes informs us, that 
he was the firſt who introduced a drunken 
charafter on the Athenian ſtage ; to- this 
anecdote 1 give credit, becauſe no one could 
better know how entirely ſuch an attempt 
"74 ES depends 
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depends upon the difcretion and addreſs or 


the aftor,” who has ſuch a-part in his keep- 


ing: It 1s plain the experiment ſucceeded, 


Hecauſe even the tragedians exhibited ſuch 
charaQters in ſucceeding times. Modern 
experience ſhews us, how ſubject ſuch repre- 
{entations are to be outraged; the performer 
generally forgetting, or not knowing, that 


| his own fobriety ſhould keep the drunken- 
nels he counterfeits within 1ts proper bounds. 


Ariſtotie aicribes to. Crates another innova- 
tion with reſpect to the 1ambic metre of the 


old comedy, which he made more free and 


appoſite .to faruliar dialogue; this alſo cor- 
reſponds with the natural and facetious cha- 


_ racter of his drama. I cannot fay the four 
{mall fragments which I have colleCted bear 
that ſtamp ; on the contrary, they are of a 


grave and ſententious caſt : One of them 1s 
an obſervation on the effe&ts of poverty, 


| which Horace has either literally tranſlated, 
| or ſtruck upon the very ſame thoughts. in 


the FONG paſſage : 


| Nev habet afilix. paupertas durius in ſe 
| Quam quod ridiculos homines facit, 


I find 
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I find a ſhort ſtrifture upon the glut tony 


of the Theflilians ; a- remark upon the 1in- 
decorum of inviting women to weddmg ſup- 
pers, and making riotous entertainments at 
a ceremony, which modeſty would recom- 
mend to paſs in private, and within the re- 
NING family where-it occurs. 


The laſt fragment is a ſhort but touching 


picture of old age, and the vanity of human 


wiſhes: I think the turn of thought and SS 
preeton' extremely ESO 


Rox o19- AGE. 


4 "Theſe farivell'd finews and this bending fraeme, 
- + The workmanſhip of time's ſtrong hand proclaim ; 
«* Skill'd to reverſe whate'er the gods create, 
+ And make that crooked which they faſhion ſtraight, 
& Hard choice for man, to die—or elſe to be 


6 That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you ſee: 


« Ape then we all profer z, for age we pray, 
*, And .rravel on to life's;laſt ling'ring dayz 
* Then Gaking ſlowly down from worſe to worſe, 
« Find heay?! 'n's extoried boon our greateſt curſe;” 
© wt POLES (0 RATES.) 


 Paxynrenus was a contemporary of 
Eupolis, and a'writer of the old comedy ; 
a dramatic poet of "the firſt claſs in reputa- 
tion as well as in time. 'He was an Athe- 

Oo 4 "75" —_ 
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man by birth, and muſt not be confounded 
with the tragic poet of that name. I find the 
titles of ten comedies of his writing ; theſe 
are The Ephialtes ; The Beard, (the ſame title 
with that of Plato); Saturn; The Revellers ; 
The Satyrs; The Tragedians ; The Recluſe ; 

The Mufes; The Prieſt, and Fhe W, eeding- 
Women. We have no other guides but theſe 
titles to gueſs at the comedies themſelves ; 
we {ee however by ſome of them what ſub- 
Jes his ſatire pointed out to the ſpectators, 
in which the philoſophers had their ſhare as 
uſual ; and by certain fragments it appears, 
that Alcibiades. was alſo txnted. nth Ge 
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PoenCendones is hen next tral x thalt 
notice, a poet famous in his time, and whoſe 
charaCter as well as genius deſcends to. us 
with the warmeſt teſtimonies of high 
authority. His ſtile was of that fort, which 
has been proverbially dignified as Moft Attic: 
He acquired ſuch reputation by his poems as 
well as plays, that the metre he uſed was 
called by pre-eminence the Pherecratian 
Metre. He was no leſs excellent in his 


private character than 1 in his poetical | one; 
he 
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he was attached to Alexander .of Macedon, 
and accompanied that great conqueror in his 
expeditions; he hved tn intimacy with 'Plato 


. at Athens, and in fome of his comedies 'was 


engaged 1n warm competition with Crates, 
the actor and author, of whom I have al- 
ready ſpoken. Suidas ſays he wrote {even- 
teen comedies, and the titles of 'thefe are 
ſtil extant: One of them, viz. The Pea» 
fants, 18 mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras: Clemens quotes a paſſage from his 
Deferters of great elegance, in which the 
gods. are introduced making heavy com- 


plaints of the frauds put upon them by man-- 
kind in their ſacrifices and oblations : This 


poet alſo has a perſonal ſtroke at the immoral 
charaQer of. Alcibiades. 
Having quoted a paflage from Crates on 


the ſubject of old age, I ſhall now ſcle&t one 


from'this author-.on the ſame; and if the 


reader 1s curious to obſerve how thefe- cele- 


brated rivals expreſſed themſelves on a fimi- 
lar ſentiment, he has an opportunity of mak- 
ng the: Frooemperifon. ; 


| gx .0LD AGE. 
2h Ape is the heavieſt burthen man can bear; 
= Compound of diſappointment, pain and care ;. 
_ Fer- 
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'« For when the mind's experiencecomes at length, 
* It comes to mourn'the body's loſs of ſtrength: 

* Reſign'd to ignorance all our better days, | T5099 
© Knowledze juſt ripens when the man decays ; 

& One ray of light the cloſing eye receives, 
hon And wiſdom only takes what folly leaves 
| | (rianaonares,) 


 Pherecrates intitled one i, ugowecs 
The Tyranny ,, it does not appear what parti- 
cular obje& he had in view under this title, 
but from the following fragment he ſeems to 


have levelled ſome ſhare 9g his latire RO 

the fair ſex— wa 

© Remark how wiſely ancient art provides . | 

* The broad-brimm'd cap with flat expanded ſides; 

.* A cup contriv'd for man's diſcreeter uſe, 

& And ſober potions of the generous juicer 

« But woman's more ambitiqus thirſty ſoul. 

& Soon long's to. revel in the plenteous bowl; 5 

« Deep and capacious as theſwelling hold: 

6 Of fome ſtout bark ſhe ſhap?d the' hollow _ 

6 Then turning out a veſſel like a-tuns/- 

F Dante ring ARNAUEES 2 5g I drink. but one.” 
: (PHERBCRATES.) 
+9 

"| tha has oteſirehYi a birfiderable 
fragment. from this author, extracted from 


: his comedy of The Miners, which. 1 look 
"pap to be as curious a ſpecimen of the 


- old 


F, 
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old comedy as I have met with.; . It 1s 
a very luxuriant deſcription of the riches 
and abundance of ſome former times to 
which he alludes, ſtrongly daſhed with co- 
mic ſtrokes of wild extravagance and hy- 
perbole, Theſe Mzners were probably the 
chorus of the drama, which no doubt was 
of a ſatirical ſort, and pointed at the lux- 
uries of the rich. By the mention made 
of Platus in the firſt line, we may ſuppoſe 


that theſe Mixes were of gold, and probably 
| the deity of that precious metal was one of 


the perſons of the drama. 


 FroM THE MINERS OF PHERECRATES, 


© 'The days of Plutus were the days of gold; ; 
« The ſeaſon of high feeding and good cheer; 
« Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
_ « Boiling and bubbling thro? the ſteaming ftreets, 
© With iflands of fat dumplings, cut in ſops 
&* And ſlippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 
* That dead men might have ſwallow'd ; floating tripes 
_ & And fleets of ſauſages in luſcious morſels F 
_ * Stuck to the banks like oyſters: Here and there, 
_ & For reliſhers, a falt-fiſh ſeaſon'd high 
« Swam down. the ſavoury tide : When ſoon behold? 
« The portly gammon failing in full ſtate 
&« Upon his ſmoaking platter heaves in ſight, - 
+ Encompals'd with his bandoliers ike guards, 


< And 
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. % And convoy'd by huge bowls of frumenty, y 
« That with their generous odours ſcent the air.” 


* —You ſtagger me to tell of theſe -good days, 
&© And yet to live with us on our hard fare, = 


| & When death's a deed as ealy as to drink.” 


.« [f your mouth waters now, what had it done, | 
*. Cou'd you have ſeen our delicate fine thruſhes 
© Hot from the ſpit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd, 


 & Andlarded well with celandine and parſley, _ 
 * Bob at your hungry lips, crying—Come eat me! 


« Nor was this all ; for pendant over-head 
6 The faireſt choiceſt fruits in cluſters hung ; 
« Girls too, young girls juſt budding into bloom, 
« Tlad in tranſparent veſts, ſtood near at hand + 
« To ſerve us with freſh roſes and full cups - 
_ *& Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glaſs 
_ & No ſooner was diſpatch'd, than ſtrait behold! 
«© Two goblets, freſh and ſparkling as the firſt, 
&< Provok'd us to repeat the encreafing draught. 
& Away then with your ploughs, we need them not, 
« Your ſcythes, your ſi fickles, and your pruning hooks ! 
& Away with all your trumpery at once!_ 
& Seed-time and harveſt: home and vintage wakes— 
& Your bolidays are notking worth to us. 
« Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
&© O'erflow with neftar, which providing Tove. 
6 Showers down by cataradts ; the very gutters 
 & From our houſe-tops ſpout wine, vaſt foreſts wave' 
« Whoſe very leaves drop fatneſs, ſmoaking viands 
« Like mountains riſe—Al] nature's one great feaſt.” 


AmMenrs, the ſon of Amphicrates an 
Athenian, was a celebrated comic poet : 
- | Ws 
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We have the titles of one and twenty co- 
' medies, and he probably wrote many more : 
By theſe titles 1t-appears that he wrote in 
the ſatirical vein of the dld comedy, and I 
meet with a ſtroke at his contemporary 
Plato the philoſopher. He has a phy in- 
titled The Seven Chiefs againft Thebes, which 
is probably a parody upon Aſchylus, and 
proves that he wrote after the perſonal 
drama was prohibited : There is another 
called The Dicers; and by ſeveral ſcattered 
paſſages he appears to have expoſed the 
perſons of drunkards, gameſters, courteſans, 
paraſites, and other vicious characters of his | 
time, with great moral ſeverity : There are 
alſo two comedies, intitled Women's Love 
and Womey's LI: | 


HEerMIPPUs was a writer of the ol 
comedy, and an Athenian. No leſs thari 
forty comedies are given to this author by 
Suidas ; he attacks Pericles for his diffolute 
morals, and in one of his plays calls him _ 
King of the Satyrs, adviſing him to affume 
the proper attributes of his laſcivious cha- 
rater: He was the ſon of L.yfides, and the 
| as a4 Myrtitus, a a Comic writer alſo. 
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 Hiyeyarcuvs, Parilonipts and Tys- 
oPOMPUSs compleat the liſt of poets of the 
old comedy. Philonides, before he became 
a votary of the muſe, followed the trade of 
a fuller, and, if we are to take the word of 
Ariſtophanes, was a very filly vulgar fellow, - 
illiterate to a proverb. Athenezus and Sto- 
bzus have however given us ſome ſhort quo- 
tations, which by no means favour this ac- 
count, and it is probable there was more 
ſatire than truth in Ariftophanes' s CharaCter 
of him. 'Theopompus i 1s deſcribed as a man 
of excellent morals, and though he was long ' 
aficted with a defluxion in his eyes, which 
put him from his ſtudies, time has preſerved 
the titles of twenty-four comedies of his 
compoſing : Very little remains upon record 
either of him or his works. 

One ſhort fragment of Philonides Tn al 
that remains of his works, and it 1s a ſpeci- 
men. which convinces me that we muſt not 
always take the character of a poet from a 
contemporary wit, engaged in the fame 
ſtudies. 


FRAGMENT 
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| 
.. \*  Fracwent or PHILONIDES. M1 
- & Becauſe I hold the laws in due reſpeR, | | 
> 4% And fear to be unjuſt, am I a coward ? | | 
a _ *: Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, | | 
c 4 Andonly terrible amongſt its foes.” | 
| 
1 
3 n—_—_ So eqns virtuti atque jus amicis. | 
[1 
= 6 | : : | 
T now take leave of what 1s properly called {1 
j- | Properly 
The Old Comedy : In the further proſecution | 


of this work (if that ſhall be permitted to 
me) it 1s my mitention to review the writers | 
of the Mzdd/e, and conclude with thoſe of . Fi 
the New Comedy. - | fre! - BY 


all | Thh, - 
Cl- END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, 
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